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East Anghan Commendation 


HE most authoritative account of commendation, that in 

Domesday Book and Beyond, has until recently been generally 
accepted. Maitland’s conclusion that many persons could with- 
draw themselves and their land from the patronage of a particular 
lord has been followed by a series of writers ranging in time from 
Dr. Round and Professor Vinogradoff * at the turn of the century 
to Professor Stenton in 1943.% A second conclusion that com- 
mendation was in many cases inherent in the fand, and that 
should the commended person sell his holding, the lord’s rights 
were not thereby destroyed, did not receive the same whole- 
hearted approval, and has not been accepted without some mis- 
giving. Both conclusions have recently been challenged by 
Professor Carl Stephenson.‘ Professor Stephenson has asserted 
that, according to his interpretation, the Domesday evidence 
‘fails to support the belief that commendation in Saxon England 
was a slight and fragile bond, which could be made and unmade 
by a lord’s man at will, but which could somehow become inherent 
in the land.’ > On the contrary, according to Professor Stephenson 
the bond was a personal, though permanent one, for the peasant 
could not leave one lord to become the man of another. The 
peasant could not change his lord after 1066, and in this respect 
the Norman Conquest brought no innovation, -merely ‘the legal 
expression of long established facts ’.6 Professor Stephenson has, 
moreover, concluded that the many statements concerning a 
man’s ability to sell and, apparently, to seek a new lord, refer 
in reality only to the sale of land. They do not refer to the 
leaving of one lord and the seeking of another, for that the man 
could not do. 

This direct challenge demands a re-examination of the evidence. 
Both Maitland and Stephenson drew largely upon East Anglian 
material. The former based his opinion that commendation 

1 Pp. 67-75. 

? Round in the introductions to the Domesday Survey in the Victoria History of 
the Counties of England for Bedfordshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Hampshire, and Surrey. 
Vinogradoff in The Growth of the Manor (London, 1905),-p. 314; and English Society 
in the Eleventh Century (Oxford, 1908), pp. 346-7. 

3 Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1943), p. 484. 

* Ante, lix (1944), 289 seqq. 5 Ibid. p. 301. * Ibid. p. 310. 

* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXIII—NO. COXLVIII. T 
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could be inherent in the land mainly on Domesday entries relating 
to the estates of the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, while the latter 
made considerable use of passages in the Inquisitio Eliensis. 
The rival claims of Maitland and Stephenson can in fact be tested 
by reference to East Anglia, and although this region is not 
necessarily typical of the whole of England, it is nevertheless a 
convenient area for the study of commendation. Not only are 
there many free peasants but also from the accounts of the Ely 
and St. Edmunds estates can be gathered important -details 
which add considerably to the sum total of our knowledge. 

The ecclesiastical estates provide an excellent starting point 
for a discussion of eleventh-century commendation. One striking 
fact is that the free peasantry commended to the abbots of Bury 
and Ely often occur in large groups. For instance, the Ely 
sokemen at Feltwell number thirty-four.1 This trend is even 
more noticeable with the Bury free peasants, and large groups 
holding land assessed at round numbers of carucates (sometimes 
even comprising the entire land of a village) occur not sporadically 
but frequently.? In some areas * such groups are found in almost 
every village. In their numbers and in their holdings these 
men resemble the sokemen of the Northern Danelaw whose 
tenements likewise consist of compact blocks of land, very often 
of entire villages.* Professor Stenton has held that in such cases 
agreement in commendation was not likely to have been the 
result of chance, and has suggested voluntary submission or the 
aggression of a single lord as possible reasons.5 In East Anglia 
the very superiority of the abbots of Bury and Ely over local 
landowners, and their possession of extensive rights of soke may 
have been of some significance. Originally aggression and volun- 
tary submission may have played their part, but by the eleventh 
century commendation was being transferred by grants, either of 
land or of rights over land. 

Some of the land held in 1066 by groups of Bury free men 
appears to have been granted to the abbey before that date. 
Yet what is apparently a grant of land may have been only a 
grant of seigneurial rights,* for some of the land thus transferred 
does not seem to have formed part of the unalienable demesne 

1 D.B. ii. fo. 2130. 

2 At Great Barton seventy free men held five carucates (ibid. ii. fo. 3616); at 
both Hopton and Honington where there were groups of twenty-three and sixteen 
free men respectively, each group held two carucates and the only other land recorded 
is that belonging to the church (ibid. ii. fo. 3656, 366). 

3 Especially the hundreds of Thingoe, Thedwastre and Blackbourn. 


4 Stenton, T'ypes of Manorial Structure in the Northern Danelaw (Oxford, 1910), p. 43. 

5 Stenton, op. cit. p. 45. 

* In the Northern Danelaw such grants can be seen in the twelfth century. Stenton 
Danelaw Charters (British Academy Records of Social and Economic History, vol. 5, 
1920), pp. Ixxxv-vi. 
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of the church, and its tenants in 1066 were able to sell their 
holdings subject to certain reservations: There was at Woolpit 
in 1066 a demesne holding consisting of three carucates and, in 
addition, one carucate, the land of forty free men who might 
sell this land.’ According to a list of benefactors in the Pinchbeck 
Register the monks claimed that in the reign of Ethelred a 
certain Ulfketel had given them land here, and, what is more 
important for the immediate purpose, that King Edward the 
Confessor had given land ‘ quod fuit de socagio ’.2 There is every 
probability that the carucate (or part of it) held by the free 
men in Domesday is represented by this grant. Similarly a 
pre-Domesday list of grants relating to Palgrave may also in- 
clude the land of free men. In 962 St. Edmunds received a 
donation of four cassati from a certain Wulfstan ;* before 1038 
Thurketel of Palgrave bequeathed his holding in that place ; 4 
while .a list of benefactors adds a third grantor in one of the 
elfrics, bishops of Elmham.5 According to Domesday Palgrave 
consisted of a demesne manor of four carucates, and two carucates 
less twelve acres, the land of twenty-nine free men commended 
to the abbot. Miss Whitelock, dealing with the first two grants, 
has suggested that Thurketel’s bequest represents either a re- 
grant of the original four cassati which might have been alienated 
in the interval or the re-grant of a separate estate which was 
afterwards alienated.’ There is no sign of such a separate estate 
in Domesday, but it is possible that it might have been entered 
under another heading. There is, however, another possibility, 
that in Thurketel’s and perhaps in Atlfric’s donation we have the 
land which in 1066 was held by free men commended to the 
abbot.® 

A more certain identification can be made in the case of land 
held by free men at Ixworth and Wordwell. These two places 
figure in a grant, possibly to be dated 1040-2, consisting of an 
estate at Culford which the grantor (Thurketel) describes as his 
own, together with estates at Wordwell and Ixworth.® In 1066 
Culford appears as a demesne manor ;  Wordwell and Ixworth, 
however, consist solely of the land of free men commended to the 


1 D.B. ii. fo. 3626. 

2 Ed. Lord Francis Hervey (Brighton, 1925), ii. 284, 287. 

3 Birch, 1084. 

*Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills (Cambridge, 1930), p. 68. He also makes a few 
small bequests to other persons in Palgrave. ; 

5 Pinchbeck Register, ii. 287. * D.B. ii. fo. 361. 

7 Whitelock, op. cit., p. 179. 

® Domesday does not record whether the men could sell their land. 

* The charter is printed in Robertson, Anglo-Saxon Charters (Cambridge, 1939), 
p. 178. 


10 D.B. ii. fo. 364. There were also here eighteen sokemen with half a carucate ; 
they could not sell. 
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abbot, there being eleven with two carucates at the former and five 
with one carucate at the latter.1_ These men were able to alienate 
their land without first seeking the abbot’s consent, and do not. 
therefore appear to have held by any form of dependent tenure. 
The identification of the group at Wordwell with the estate 
granted by Thurketel is proved fairly conclusively by a statement 
that the men owed ‘service’ at Culford. There is, I think, no 
doubt but that St. Edmunds acquired rights over these men as 
a result of the grant. " 

A similar grant may be implied in the claim that Hesset had 
been given to St. Edmunds by Ulfketel.2 Apart from a twelve- 
acre holding of the church, Hesset in 1066 consisted of five and 
a half carucates, the land of a large group of sixty free men who 
owed service in Rougham.* Rougham itself had belonged to 
the same Ulfketel, who had given it, and of this there is no doubt, 
along with other land to the abbey.‘ It is therefore not unlikely 
that the claim was justified. As in the case of Ixworth and 
Wordwell these men were free to alienate their land, though 
soke and service were reserved to the abbot. 

These grants have apparently referred to land, but they were 
in all probability similar in outcome to one, mentioned in Domes- 
day Book, which speaks only of rights of lordship. This is a 
statement that the abbey acquired the soke and commendation 
of a group of free men by the gift of King Edward.’ Few as 
they are, these instances do suggest. that St. Edmunds claim to 
the commendation of groups of men, both large and small, was 
not necessarily the result of deliberate choice by the men, but 
might have its origin in grants of land or of rights over land. 

Such instances are not confined to the St. Edmunds estates. 
Although no parallels can be found in the Liber Eliensis,® the 
abbot of Holme acquired the commendation of persons by way 
of donation. It would appear that Earl Ralf’s grant of Hoveton 
St. John’ carried with it the attachment of certain sokemen. 
In Domesday some are entered in Hoveton itself, others in 
Wroxham and Belaugh.® All are described as having been held 


1D,B. ii. fos. 3366, 367). 2 Pinchbeck Register, ii. 284. 

3 D.B. ii. fo. 3626. * Robertson, op. cit. p. 146. 

5* Tempore e. fuit soca et soca [sic] et commendatio. de istis omnibus sancti. e. 
ex dono regis. e. sicut brevia et sigillum demonstrant.’ D.B. ii. fo. 3606. The state- 
ment refers to the free men at Wetherden, Onehouse, and Harleston, all in Stow 
hundred. 

* With the exception of some permanent alienation, all the acquisitions of land 
recorded in the Liber Eliensis are of demesne land. Grants of what was sokeland in 
1066 do not figure therein. 

7 West, Cartulary of St. Benet of Holme (Norfolk Record Society, vols. ii and iii), 
T932, i. 33. 

8 D.B. ii. fos. 2176, 2186. Not all the men attached to Hoveton were held by 
Holme in 1086, for some were held by Warenne, ibid. ii. fo. 1586. Hautboys. 
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by Earl Ralf in 1066 and as belonging to Hoveton. A more 
significant piece of evidence comes from the Holme cartulary. 
Therein is a copy of a writ of Earl Ralf by which he grants for the 
use of the abbey of Holme the land and manredam of a certain 
man at Walsham.! Mannredenn was the English equivalent of 
the Latin commendatio and thus there is in this writ a transference 
of commendation together with a transference of the land. The 
holding cannot be traced in Domesday, and it is not known 
whether the man actually held the land of Earl Ralf or even 
whether he might withdraw his homage and seek another lord. 

To these grants should probably be added others. Ac- 
quisitions by Ely and Bury of what were to be demesne manors 
may have included seigneurial rights, if not the land itself, of 
free peasants attached to these manors, and especially of those 
who held unalienable land. For example, the land of free men 
and sokemen at Northwold may have been included in the pur- 
chase of twelve hides in that place by Aithelwold of King Edgar.? 

Although the documents do not differentiate between grants 
of land and grants of seigneurial rights, it is clear that the re- 
ligious houses of East Anglia held two different kinds of land. 
Over one, the demesne land, which when temporarily alienated 
might be termed thegnland, the church possessed full ownership 
rights : over the other, which was in some instances acquired by 
donation, fhe church possessed seigneurial rights. This, the 
‘sokeland ’ of the Inquisitio Eliensis, has its nameless counterpart 
in that Bury land on which the church reserved commendation 
and service. Over both types of Jand the religious house in 
question claimed commendation. 

The temporarily alienated demesne was generally held by a 
kind of non-transferable life-lease, the lessee being denied the 
right of alienation. So frequently was the tenant of such land 
commended to the head of the church concerned that there 
would appear to be a definite connexion between this dependent 
tenure and commendation. This is particularly true of the 
smaller tenants, the peasantry, and it concerns not only the 
individuals but also the large groups.* The more important 
holders of such land, however, are often recorded, not as com- 
mended to the abbot in question, but possibly more correctly, 
as holding ‘de abbate’ or ‘sub abbate’,* although these 


1 Holme Cartulary, i. 32. See also Stenton, ‘St. Benet of Holme and the Norman 
Conquest,’ ante, xxxvii. 230. 2 Stuart, Liber Eliensis (1848), p. 109. 

3 At Northwold the Ely sokemen who quite definitely held thegnland numbered 
thirty, D.B. ii. fo. 162 gives the number as thirty-four but it includes four free men ; 
fo. 2136 gives three, obviously an error. The I.C.C. p. 132 gives thirty. ; 

* As at Mildenhall where Stigand held a twelve carucate manor sub sancto Edmundo 
(D.B. ii. fo. 2886). A notable exception, in that commendation isactually mentioned, 
occurs in that Hertfordshire entry relating to Datchworth. ‘ Hanc terram tenuit 
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expressions may in themselves imply commendation.! Neverthe- 
less the claim to commendation remained as a claim over the 
land. The abbot of Ely had the right to the commendation and 
soke of the land held by Guthmund at Necton by a life-lease and 
of other land held by men commended to Guthmund and in some 
way attached to Necton. ‘Super hance terram habuit 8. Aedel- 
dreda sacam et so. (sic) et commendacionem.” A similar state- 
ment exists for unalienable land held by Ulric Hagana.of the 
abbot of St. Edmunds. The claim to commendation over 
temporarily alienated demesne was a real one.‘ 
In view of this link between the tenure of thegnland and 
commendation the case of that East Anglian thegn Atlfric 
Modercope is of some significance. As Professor Douglas has 
shown, Atlfric having bequeathed certain land to the abbeys of 
Bury St. Edmunds, Holme, and Ely, continued to occupy these 
estates, presumably holding them by a form of dependent tenure.® 
He then appears to have commended himself to the abbots of 
Bury St. Edmunds and Ely, since he received by writ from the 
king permission to ‘bow’ to these abbots. ‘ Atlfric . . . be- 
queaths land to the church and at the same time performs some 
sort of homage to two of the abbots to whom his possessions were 
assigned.’? The creation of dependent tenure has been ac- 
companied by commendation. Domesday Book itself can supply 


instances of men holding by life-leases land which they had be- 
queathed to a church. But it is not known whether the gift was 
made before or after commendation, that is to say, whether it 
was made because of the relationship of commendation, or whether 


Aluric blac de abbate Westmonasterii T.R.E. nec poterat eam ab aecclesia separare 
ut hundredum testatur sed pro aliis terris homo Stigandi archiepiscopi fuit’ (D.B. 
i. fo. 133). 

1The distinction between commendation and dependent tenure is rarely drawn. 
In Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, and Berkshire ‘ de’ seems to have been used to denote 
commendation. In Cambridgeshire ‘de’, ‘sub’, and ‘homo’ are all used, and col- 
lation of entries in D.B., the I.E. and the I.C.C. has revealed that the relationship of a 
Willingham man to the abbot of Ely was described by different phrasgology in the three 
records. According to Domesday he held ‘ sub abbate de Ely’ (ibid. i. fo. 201); accord- 
ing to the I.E. he held ‘ de abbate ely ’ (I.C.C. p. 112); while according to the 1.C.C. 
he was ‘ homo abbatie de ely ’ (ibid. p. 93). The confusion may arise from the fact that 
dependent tenure (the man could not sell and presumably held thegnland) would 
often determine commendation. This is, however, no isolated case. In Norfolk 
and Suffolk ‘de’, ‘sub’, and ‘homo’ are all used and in many cases appear to be 
interchangeable. 

*T.C.C. p. 144. 

3* Super hoc manerium habuit Sanctus Eadmundus T.R.E. socam et sacam et 
commendacionem.’ D.B. ii. fo. 4346-5 (Westhorpe). 

* Professor Stephenson admits the claim to soke over land temporarily alienated, 
ante, lix. 306. These passages couple with soke a claim to commendation. 

5 Douglas, Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds (British Academy 
Records of Social and Economic History, vol. viii, 1932), p. cxi. 

* The will has been dated 1042-3, the writ 1047-65. Douglas, loc. cit. 

* Douglas, loc. cit. 
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commendation resulted from the dependent tenure arising out of 
the grant. Attractive as it may be, it would, however, be ‘ wish- 
ful thinking ’ to assume the latter without further information. 

The second type of land is that over which the abbeys possessed 
seigneurial rights, for example, the Ely sokeland. It is here that 
the fundamental disagreement of Maitland and Stephenson is at 
once apparent. For while Maitland believed that these seig- 
neurial rights were exercised over the land and over the men in 
so far as they were tenants of the land, Stephenson believes that 
they were primarily exercised over the men, and that there is 
no evidence that such rights were attached to land at all. 

On his side Maitland relied upon certain entries which ex- 
pressly state that the claims of the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds 
rested on the land. The entries in question run‘as follows : 

‘ Hi potuerunt terras suas dare et uendere sed soca remaneret 
Sancto et seruitium quicunque terram emeret ’.2 (Bradfield.) 

‘Hi potuerunt terras suas dare et uendere. sed soca remaneret 
sancto super terram, et seruitium.’*? (Fornham St. Genevieve.) 

‘ Hi potuerunt dare et uendere terras suas sed soca remaneret 
Sancto super terram, et seruitium.’* (Thurston.) 

‘Hi omnes potuerunt T.R.E. dare et uendere terras suas sed 
soca semper remaneret Sancto super terram et omne seruitium 
ad faldam eciam pertinent omnes.’ > (Woolpit.) 

‘Hii poterant T.R.E. terras suas dare et uendere, soca tamen 
Sancto remanebat super terram.’® (Drinkstone.) 

In no entry has commendation been mentioned specifically 
and it is doubtless this omission that has led Professor Stephenson 
to reject Maitland’s opinion. Maitland, however, supposed that 
commendation was to be understood. In this sense he regarded 
these entries as equivalent to those, and there are many, which 
allow sale but which reserve soke, commendation and even service 
to the abbot without specifying whether they were of the land 
or of the men.” In the same way he seems to have supposed that: 
the words super terram should be understood in those entries.® 
There is much to commend his point of view, for in the hundred 


1 Edmund, a priest, commended to the abbot of Ely, held by a life-lease land in 
Clopton and Brandeston, which he appears to have already given to the abbey (D.B. 
ii. fo. 4316). Similarly a Norfolk sokeman of the abbot of Holme had given to that 
church land which he was still holding of the abbot T.R.W. (ibid. ii. fo. 2196, Small- 
burgh). See also Douglas, op. cit. p. cizx. 

* D.B. ii. fo. 362. 3 Ibid. fos. 362-3626. 

* Ibid. fo. 362b. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. ii. fo. 3626. 

7 As for example, Brent Eleigh, where the men ‘ potuerunt dare et uendere terram 
suam. sed saca et soca et commendacio er’ S.E. et consuetudo. Ibid. ii. fo. 3596. 

® The entry cited by Maitland in support of his contention that commendation 
could be inherent in the land is not one of the five quoted here, and does not actually 
state that the rights lay on the land. But Maitland was of course familiar with them 
and had quoted one earlier in the text. 
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of Thedwastre from which come all the five entries quoted above, 
commendation is mentioned only rarely, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the abbot did not possess the commendation of 
these men. The fact that all the relevant entries come from a 
single area! might be regarded as an obstacle to the general 
acceptance of these views : but it must be remembered that the 
jurors’ answers to the question put to them often varied slightly 
from hundred to hundred.? 

If Maitland be correct in his interpretation we must rank with 
these five entries the many others which reserve to the abbot 
rights of commendation but which do not state that those rights 
lay super terram. They come from that group: of hundreds 
surrounding Bury St. Edmunds itself, that is from Thingoe, 
Thedwastre, Blackburn, Lackford, Cosford, and Babergh.* In 
these hundreds rights of soke, commendation, service or custom 
are reserved for nearly every one of the abbot’s men able to 
alienate his land. Some of the men held land in villages in which 
Bury possessed a demesne manor, and they presumably rendered 
whatever was due from them at those manors. Others held 
land in places where the abbey had no demesne and for these the 
manor at which the service was due is sometimes recorded. 
Thus forty-five free men from three villages owed service at 
Coney Weston,® for another twenty service was divided betgveen 
Coney Weston and Stanton,*® eighty-two free men at Hesset and 
Rushbrooke owed service at Rougham,’ while eleven at Wordwell 
rendered what was due at Culford.® 

Moreover, Maitland’s point of view can find additional support 
in the early grants already cited. These donations seem to have 
given seigneurial rights over the land, for the holding of the free 


1In Domesday Book the five entries are consecutive. Three of the villages are 
adjacent, the other two lie some way off. 

? This is certainly true of Suffolk. 

*These hundreds are among those over which Bury possessed jurisdictional 
privileges. 

4 


« Reservation | Reservation 
Hundred Reservation | of soke and | of soke and 
” of soke alone.} commenda- | _ service or 
tion. custom. 


Reservation of 
soke, service and 
commendation. 


— of 


without 
details. 


Babergh . : ‘ 20 or 21 28 
Blackbourn ‘ ° 162 121 (? -21) 
Cosford . ‘ ‘ _ 65 
Lackford . ‘ , 2 14 
Thedwastre ; . 4 or 16 a 
Thingoe . ‘ é — 35 24 


& Barningham, Hopton, and Weston. DB. ii. fos. 3656-366. 
® Hepworth, D.B. ii. fo. 3650, 
 Jbid. fos. 3626, 363d, ® Ibid. fo. 3666. 
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tenants at Woolpit, one of the places in which the abbot’s claim 
to service is definitely tied to the land, is probably represented 
by King Edward’s grant of sochagium. Yet again, Wordwell 
and Ixworth, where in 1066 commendation and service are re- 
served in the event of sale, had been granted to the abbey possibly 
only about twenty years earlier, and these two holdings are still 
distinguished from land which the grantor described as his own. 
If we can read into these grafits the donation of seigneurial rights 
resting upon a territorial basis much is explained. Such an 
interpretation would explain why, when alienation is freely 
allowed, certain rights are reserved to the abbey, it will explain 
why in Domesday some of these rights are inherent in the land. 
Finally, it links up East Anglian with Northern Danelaw practice, 
for there the sokeman though free to sell or exchange his holding 
could not ‘ detach it from the estate of which it had now become 
an integral part ’. 

Maitland does not confine his statement that commendation 
could be inherent in the land to any particular area, but neither 
does he adduce any evidence of its application to other estates, 
either within East Anglia or outside that region. For the other 
great religious house of East Anglia, the abbey of Ely, the evidence 
is scanty and indeed confusing. As with Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ely had many persons commended to its abbot. But, except in 
Cambridgeshire, we are rarely told whether or not the men could 
sell their land, and since the details of commendation are recorded 
mainly in conjunction with those concerning the right of aliena- 
tion, our information is slight. Nevertheless there are a few 
entries on the St. Edmunds pattern, such as that relating to men 
at Feltwell ‘ qui poterant uendere terras. sed soca et commen- 
dacio remansit sancte Aedelrede’.? That this is no isolated 
instance is evident from that passage concerning the abbey’s 
sokelands in the Inquisitio Eliensis : ‘ Illi qui hanc terram tenuer- 
unt de soca, T.R.E. uendere potuerunt, sed saca et soca et com- 
mendatio et seruitium semper remanebat ecclesie Ely ’.* From 
these it would appear that with Ely as with Bury, commendation 
and service were attached to the land, and to the men only in 
su far as they were tenants of that land. Nevertheless, there is 
nowhere a direct statement that such rights did in fact rest wpon 
the holding, and Professor Stephenson has assumed that they 
did not. ‘The holders of what the record thus terms sokeland 
as distinguished from thegnland enjoyed the legal power of 
alienation, but the abbot continued to have their commendation, 
soke and service.’ This interpretation of the statement of 
* Stenton, Anglo Saxon England, p. 511. 


*1.C.C. p. 132. A similar statement is made of the free men of Northwold. 
* Ibid. pp. 121-2. « Ante, lix. 296, The italics are mine. 
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the Inquisitio Eliensis is supported by certain entries which record 
that the soke which is reserved to the church in the event of sale 
is the soke ofthe men. Thus at Harston the I.E. entry concerning 
a sokeman who could sell his land adds ‘ semper remansit socha 
eius in ecclesia sancte Aeldrede ’,! and there are other entries 
of this kind. In none is commendation actually mentioned, but 
the passage in the Inquisitio Eliensis clearly links the two. 

On the other hand, Mr. Salzman, Working on the same material, 
has concluded that the rights of jurisdiction implied in soke 
definitely arose from the tenure of land. He reached this con- 
clusion largely because he could not see how a system, by which 
a sokeman who, after he had sold his land, would yet remain 
under the soke of his previous lord, would: work in practice. 
Further, Mr. Salzman inquires ‘If moreover he died, would his 
soc become extinct ?’ Notwithstanding this, if Domesday and 
its satellites mentioned soke only as a personal relationship, 
Professor Stephenson’s interpretation might triumph. But soke 
could be expressed as a tenurial relationship. The abbot’s soke 
-could be exercised over land as well as over men, while the 
emergence of sokeland as distinct from thegnland is further 
proof that the abbey’s rights had become attached to land. 

There are several entries in the Little Domesday which specifi- 
cally connect jurisdictional rights with land. Among them is a 
Suffolk entry concerning a holding of forty-five. acres of which 
thirty acres lay in the soke of the abbot of Ely and fifteen acres 
in the soke of Norman.‘ A similar Cambridgeshire entry tells 
of a holding of two hides and one virgate of which ‘de uirgata 
habuit abbas de Ely sacam et socam.’ > The association of soke 
with land is further demonstrated in the Ely placitum of 1072-5. 
There is there, in an account of services due from thegnland, a 
passage which has led Professor Stephenson to believe that, 
with thegnland in contrast to sokeland, the abbot had soke over 
the land as well as over the men. The text is, as he says, corrupt, 
but if his interpretation of it is correct, a like admission must be 
made for sokeland, for a passage, identical in meaning though 
not in wording, occurs in an account of services due from men 
who held de soca. The one reads ‘et ubicunque forsfecerint 
abbas forsfacturam habebit. et de illis similiter qui in eorum 
terrts forsfecerint ’,’ the other ‘et ubicunque delequerint (abbas) 


1T.C.C. p. 106. : 

2 As, for example, D.B. i. fo. 200, Meldred (error for Melbourne) ‘ soca de viii 
sochemannis remansit abbati de Ely’, and Meldreth ‘sed soca omnium remanebat 
ecclesiae ’. 

3 V.C.H. Cambridge, i. 348. 4 D.B. ii. fo. 3496. Boxted. 

5 Ibid. i. fo. 195. Bece. 

® Ante, lix. 306, n. 1; cf. Round, Feudal England, p. 30. 

7 LCC. p. 104. Feltwell, 
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emendationem habebit et de omnibus illis qui in terris eorum > 
deliquerint ’.1 If the first supplies proof that soke lay over the 
land, then so should the second. 

The emergence of sokeland with its distinctive tenure pro- 
vides yet another example of the association of seigneurial rights 
with land. Domesday Book, the I.C.C. and the I.E. all differ- 
entiate, although by no means invariably, between land held 
de soca and land held de dominio. It is, for instance, recorded 
that. at Shelford seven sokemen held one and a half hides and six 
acres ‘de Soca abbatis de Ely’.? This distinction is brought 
even more clearly in the Ely plea of 1072-5, as is shown by the 
following extract concerning Rattlesden where Earl Robert 
holds ‘ xl agros de soca, et in eadem uilla tenet Humfridus 
miles Willelmi de uuarenna sexaginta agros de dominio’. A 
similar type of entry is given for the Rodings in Essex, where 
William de Warenne holds two hides de soca and at least one hide 
de dominio.* 

In these examples soke is clearly allied to land. It is a matter 
of tenancy. Commendation has not been mentioned ; yet be- 
cause of the combinatior!: f commendation, soke, and service in 
that passage in the I.E.‘it is not unreasonable to assume that 
commendation as well as soke had been territorialized. In spite 
of certain Domesday statements, a good claim can, on the whole, 
be made for a tenurial or territorial rather than a ‘ personal ’ 
basis for the soke and commendation of persons holding the Ely 
sokelands. If this be so, the strong resemblance between ar- 
rangements on the Ely and Bury lands is at once apparent. 

On ecclesiastical estates, therefore, commendation could be 
inherent int the land. This is true not only of demesne land 
(thegnland) but also of sckeland, if the Ely term may be more 
generally applied. With both the peasant’s commendation is 
determined by his tenancy. But whereas on the former the tie 
is more or less permanent, for the tenant is unable, without per- 
mission, to sell his holding and to seek a new lord, on the latter 
the tenant’s commendation is fixed only as long as he continues 
to hold the land, for the holding might be sold and then the 
commendation withdrawn. Both thegnland and sokeland are, 
however, bound to the church by more than mere commendation. 
This is obvious as far as thegnland is concerned, for that land 
actually belonged to the church ; but even with sokeland com- 
mendation is only one of the links between the tenant and the 
church. On both the Ely and Bury lands service is also due. 
The seruicituwm of the records may represent merely the payment 


11.C.C. p. 193. Sudbourne, 
® LCC. p. 194, 






? D.B. i. fo. 198. 
« Ibid. p. 193. 
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of a sum of money in recognition of the bond of commendation, 
but in view of the details given in the Ely plea this is unlikely. 
There service appears to be synonymous, not with a money rent, 
but with labour obligations. As may be inferred from the Ely 
plea the service which is reserved in the event of sale includes 
various ploughing and carting operations.1. Such demands were 
probably not extraordinary. Professor Douglas has commented 
upon an early statement of socage services in the Holme cartulary, 
and has described the obligation as very like those of the Ely 
placita.2, Although there is no exact statement the Bury men 
may well have owed like duties.® 

In more than a few instances the sokemen and free men of 
these houses were attached to certain demesne manors. Sokemen 
of the abbot of Ely at Tivetshall, Stratton, and Hardwick be- 
longed to the manor of Pulham.‘ Free men of the abbot of 
Bury at Hesset owed service in Rougham and seem thereby to 
have been attached to that manor, for all that they could freely 
sell their land. The number of examples could easily be in- 
creased. Here we have something more than mere commendation, 
for there appears to be some kind of dependence on the manor. 

In contrast, the position of these free men of whom the abbot 
possessed commendation alone (‘de quibus [abbas] non habuit 
nisi commendationem ’),* was probably very different. Such men 
were presumably independent ; they did not hold thegnland, 
they were not attached to any manor. These are persons who 
might seek a new lord while still in the possession of their holdings, 
for they could ‘ take their land elsewhere ’, and if they sold the 
land the new owner would not find his commendation already 
determined. It is on the whole unlikely that commendation 
alone could act as a strong bond, it is when commendation has 
been extended, has been linked with some other claim, as in the 
case of thegnland and sokeland, that it becomes part of a more 
binding tie and is attached to land. 

Although it is possible that the great ecclesiastical lords had 
been able to establish a greater degree of seigneurial control 
than was general, it would be indeed remarkable it these con- 
ditions operated solely on the ecclesiastical estates. An attempt 
to discover whether lay magnates possessed similar rights is, 
however, beset with difficulty. Instfficient as it is, our informa- 
tion for ecclesiastical holdings is in every way superior to our 
knowledge of conditions in the holdings of the lay magnates of 


1T.C.C. pp. 193-4. 

2 Douglas, Medieval East Anglia (Oxford, 1927), pp. 88-9. 

3 Or they ntay have paid some form of food rent. 

*1.C.C, p. 136. The attachement is not apparent in Domesday. 

5 D.B. ii. fo. 3626, ® Ibid, fo. 2136. Banham. 
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the pre-Conquest period. The absence of continuity, and the 
very preoccupation of Domesday Book with conditions in 1086 
combine to make it exceedingly difficult to obtain even the slightest 
details. Nevertheless, what appears to have been a grant of 
seigneurial rights by Thurketel, possibly only twenty years before 
the Conquest, the actual grant of homage by Earl Ralf about 
the time of the Conquest, and the fact that the gift of the manor 
of Hoveton St. John to Holme carried with it the attachment of 
certain sokemen in the surrounding district, all suggest that 
commendation to lay as well as to ecclesiastical lords need be 
no temporary affair depending upon the whim of the commended 
man. 

As on ecclesiastical estates commendation had in some in- 
stances been territorialized. Earl Ralf granted the man’s holding 
as well as his homage to Holme. A portion of the land at Culford 
which Thurketel described as his own was held in 1066 by a 
group of sokemen unable to sell their holdings and presumably 
unable to withdraw their commendation. In 1066 these men 
held demesne land and this possibly is but a continuation of 
earlier. arrangements.!_ Some confirmation of this suggestion can 
be obtained from Domesday Book itself. Some sokemen of 
Guthmund (they could not sell) are described as being ‘in 
demesne ’.2. The same expression is used of burgesses at Norwich 
and Thetford. At the former a burgess ‘erat ita dominice regis. ut 
non posset recedere nec homagium facere sine licentia ipsius ’,* and 
almost the same words are employed to describe the position of bur- 
gesses at the latter, where, of a large body ‘erant xxxvi ita domi- 
nice regis E. ut non possent esse homines cujuslibet sine licentia 
regis ’.4 The phraseology is almost identical with that frequently 
used by religious houses to describe conditions on their own 
alienated demesne. The lay no less than the ecclesiastical 
magnate claimed the commendation of tenants of thegnland.°® 

The same appears to be true of sokeland. There are men who 
held land dependent upon a manor belonging to their lord. The 
holdings of a large number of East Anglian free tenants ‘ belonged ’ 
to certain manors to whose owners the men were commended : 


















1 It is significant that the men holding at Wordwell and Ixworth are not so de- 
scribed and might sell their land. 2 D.B. ii. fo. 4086. Haughley. 

3 Ibid. fo. 116. 4 Tbid. fos. 1186-9. 

5 Inability to sell does not, however, necessarily arise from the tenancy of demesne 
land. It might develop out of a jurisdictional relationship. Stigand, in Earsham 
hundred, of which he possessed the soke, was able, in some instances at any rate, to 
impose a rule requiring his consent in the event of sale. For example, twelve free 
men commended to the abbot of Bury St. Edmunds at Pirleston must seek Stigand’s 
permission before they can sell their land (‘ homines Sancti Eadmundi qui nec dare 
nec uendere poterant terram suam sine licentia Sancti et Stigandi qui habuit socam 


et sacam in Ersam’. Ibid. ii. fos. 263-36). Stigand’s assumption of this right seems 
abnormal however. 
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while another method of expressing the same relationship is to 
be found in the many statements that the holding was ‘ valued’ 
in a particular manor. To Gurth’s manor at Brooke belonged 
free men in Howe, Poringland and Shottesham :! at Suetman’s 
manor of Claxton were valued the holdings of forty-seven of his 
free men.2 On a_-larger scale Harold’s manors at Cawston, 
Fakenham, and Necton,’ Gurth’s at Costessy,* and Stigand’s at 
Earsham and Snettisham * were centres to which were attached 
many sokemen and free men. 

It is to be doubted whether these magnates actually possessed 
the legal title to all the land belonging to their manors, but it is 
highly probable that they possessed rights, not of mere commenda- 
tion, but at least of commendation and service, and in some 
instances also of soke, over the land. Some of the peasants were 
free men who probably owned their land and could sell it freely, 
although Domesday’s silence on this point cannot always be’ 
taken as proof of ability to sell.6 There are, however, instances 
of free men, seemingly attached to manors, who quite definitely 
could sell their land.?/ But there is no direct evidence that, in 
the event of sale by attached free peasants, rights of commenda- 
tion and service were reserved to the lord. There is a Norfolk entry 
which specifically reserved custom (consuetudo) to the holder of 
the manor,® but custom could be separated from commendation. 
Certain burgesses at Thetford could commend themselves to 
whom they wished (poterant esse homines cujuslibet), and yet, 
it is stated that would not affect the king’s right to custom.® 
These burgesses did not, however, belong anywhere. 

In spite of the absence of direct evidence it is doubtful whether 
the men attached to a central manor could in fact withdraw their 
commendation. The tie was too strong to be broken easily. A 
change in the ownership of the manor involved a change in the 
commendation of the men, even of those able to sell their land. 
The commendation of sokemen at Snailwell appears to have 
altered when Stigand held that manor of the abbot of Ely. The 
sokemen previously commended to the abbot became the men of 
its new holder.” It is probable that in like manner the commenda- 


1 D.B. ii. fo. 210. 2 Ibid. fo. 177. 

3 Ibid. fos. 1146 seqq., fo. 111, fo. 235. : 

* Ibid. fos. 1446 seqq. 5 Ibid. fos. 138 seqq., fos. 142 segq. 

*In some instances Domesday’s silence is matched by a statement in the I.E. 
that the land might not be sold. For instance it is only in the I.E. that we learn 
that Topi, a sokeman at Hopestuna, could not sell. D.B. ii. fo. 413; I.C.C. p. 145. 


7 Of a group of free men seemingly attached to Seward’s manor at Acton eleven 
could sell their land. D.B. ii. fo. 416. 


§ Ibid. fo. 1816. Hudeston. ® Ibid. ii. fo. 119. 

1° According to Domesday (i. fo. 199) the sokemen belonging to the manor here 
were the men of Stigand, but the I.E. (I.C.C. p. 101) claimed that they were the men of 
the abbot of Ely. It is likely that these sokemen had been commended to the abbot, 
and that when Stigand took over the manor they became the men of its new holder. 
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tion of men at Ixworth and Wordwell was changed as the result 
of Thurketel’s grant to Bury St. Edmunds. Yet in 1066 all 
these men could sell their land. Even with persons as free as 
these the tie with the central manor was strong ; but it was not 
permanent, for it lasted only as long as they remained tenants of 
land attached to the central manor. 

By no means all the men of lay lords ‘ belonged ’ to manors. 
The independent peasants, the owners of small manors are still 
very evident. In particular large parts of Suffolk abound with 
tiny manors in the hands of men who can-only have been peasants.! 
Of these for the most part we know no more than that they were 
commended to some more important persons, and that they them- 
selves were occasionally the ‘lords’ of other men.? For them 
commendation was probably a fragile bond, and apart from soke, 
the sole bond. 

From the information gathered from lay and ecclesiastical 
holdings a picture, blurred in some respects but sufficiently clear 
in its main outlines, can be drawn. Though much of East Anglia 
still consisted of independent units, the social structure had been 
modified by the emergence of tenements bound in some way to 
a person or to a particular holding. Temporary alienation of 
demesne, especially by religious houses, had resulted in the creation 
of tenements bound both by the exercise of ownership rights which 
curtailed the tenants’ power of alienation, and also by the exercise 
of seigneurial rights which, except in the case of important persons,* 
determined the tenants’ commendation and prevented them from 
seeking a new lord. The peasants, by reason of their tenancy, 
were necessarily and probably permanently commended to the 
holder of the manor whom they could not leave and whose land 
they could not sell without permission. This land, although bound 
to the lord, was not necessarily tied to a particular manor. On 
the other hand, land over which the lord exercised only seigneurial 
rights, though sometimes seemingly independent, was more 
generally attached to a demesne manor. East Anglia, like the 
Northern Danelaw, though in lesser degree, had its manors with 
dependent territory ‘ and its satellite free peasantry. Occasion- 
ally this dependent land consisted of alienated demesne bound to 

1“ Tt is, however, the prevalence of small manors, maneriola, that specifically charac- 
terizes Suffolk among English counties. Out of a total of 659 manors, 294, or nearly 


45 per cent, are under one carucate in size.’ V.C.H. Suffolk, i. 369. See also Maitland, 
Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 125. 

?7Nine men were commended to a Lustwin whose holdings at Hasketon and 
Otley totalled less than 14 carucates (D.B. ii. fos. 315, 319, 3366, 347, 433). There 
are many instances of men holding under (sub) peasants as at Haddiscoe where four 
free men held under a sokeman. Ibid. ii. fo. 182. 

3 In which case a claim to commendation over the land might be made. 


“ Professor Douglas deals with the sokes of Norfolk and Suffolk in Medieval East 
Anglia, pp. 180-9. 
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the manor by strong ties. More often it consisted of land (soke- 
land) over which the manorial holder possessed seigneurial rights. 
This land the tenants might sell but while they held it their com- 
mendation, in so far as that holding was concerned, was determined 
by their tenancy. 

The exact nature of this seigneurial tie is obscure. It clearly 
included commendation, but was probably a compound rather 
than a simple bond. The whole trend of the evidence points to 
a tie that embraced more than commendation, for commenda- 
tion, custom, and service all play their part,) and, as in the 
Northern Danelaw, some economic dependency may have been 
involved. This complex tie is, I would suggest, not a personal 
but a territorialone. The problem is complicated by the existence 
of persons with divided commendation. When the men were 
holders of independent estates the division of their commendation 
can have made little difference to their actual position ; but 
when their holdings were attached to manors that division raises 
certain problems. Could men ‘ belong ’ to more than one manor ? 
Apparently they could. The term dimidius liber homo was the 
equivalent of liber homo dimidius commendatus,? and there are 
many instances of half free men belonging to manors. Men who 
belonged to Kettleburgh were commended half to Edric Grim, 
the holder of that manor, and half to one of the lords of Edric.* 
It would seem possible for a man to belong to two manors, or, 
more exactly, to hold land belonging to two manors. The 
attachment was territorial, not personal. 

In contrast to the tied holdings of thegnland and sokeland 
stand the many independent estates. Some were large, many were 
between two and four carucates and many were yet smaller ; 
the number of petty manors.and independent peasant holdings is 
an outstanding feature of eleventh-century East Anglia. Apart 
from the really important personages, the holders of these in- 
dependent estates were commended to some lord who was not 
necessarily a notable figure, for some of the ‘lords’ were very 
minor characters and were themselves the men of more important 


1 Professor Douglas, op. cit. p. 126, has described conrmendation as ‘ part of a 
large contractual nexus ’. 

2 This is evident from a collation of entries in Domesday Book and the Inquisitio 
Eliensis. 3 D.B. ii. fo. 293. 

‘In this connexion the following entry has some significance ; ‘In Lerpestuna i. 
liber homo xxx acras, medietas istius hominis fuit antecessoris Baingard commenda- 
tionem tantum et alia medietas Sancti Eadmundi cum dimidia terra.’ bid. ii. fo. 
249b. The arrangement seems to be a pre-Conquest one. 

5 Although many of these peasants lost their independence in the period immediately 
following the Conquest, a great number were still independent in 1086 and were to 
remain so. Professor Douglas has remarked on the degree in which twelfth-century 
documents reveal how many escaped the manorializing tendencies of their new foreign 
overlords. Douglas, op. cit. pp. 115-22. 
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people. The bond between these landholders, both large and 
small, and their lord was probably personal rather than tenurial 
and seems to have consisted of commendation alone. Alone 
coémmendation appears to have been a very fragile bond, for it is 
only when it is allied with some other obligation, or with. some 
form of economic dependence that commendation appears as part 
of a strong tie binding the land and its tenants to the lord. 

The East Anglian evidence supports the theories of Maitland 
rather than those of Stephenson. Maitland was right in his 
opinion that commendation alone was a very slender bond, and 
right also in his opinion that commendation could, be inherent in 
the land. Professor Stephenson’s contention that commendation 
was always both a permanent and a personal tie is, I think, 
incorrect. The bond was admittedly personal in that it included 
an act of homage, a ‘bowing’ to some lord. The ceremony 
differed little from the later medieval ceremony. ‘The man knelt, 
placed his hands between those of his lord and with a solemn oath 
pledged his service and loyalty. The wording of the oath was 
necessarily different, for the oath taken before the Conquest was 
not essentially one of perpetuity, and nor was it concerned with 
the tenure of land. The bond was not, however, essentially 
permanent ; although in practice many persons able to cha@hge 
their lord never exercised that right, and some, especially among 
the lesser peasantry, were actually tenants of their lord. But 
whatever the practice commendation was not necessarily per- 
manent unless there had been some territorialization of lordship. 
Maitland implies that territorialization was common, but in this 
he is not entirely justified. Territorialization had taken place 
on a large scale in the Northern Danelaw, and in a lesser degree 
in East Anglia, and possibly also in Kent. Outside these areas, 
however, it had made little progress. 

There were few sokelands, or their equivalent, in the south and 
west of England. Although sokemen occur outside the Northern 
Danelaw and East Anglia, there is no certain indication in Domes- 
day Book, except in Northamptonshire, that their holdings formed 
sokelands over which their lords entertained rights. They were not 
attached to any manor but formed seemingly independent units. 
All but a few of these sokemen could sell their land and could 
commend themselves to a new lord,! and in Domesday there is 
no suggestion of any reservation of rights, other than that of soke 
which is not necessarily seigneurial. Yet we must remember 
that the Inquisitio Eliensis suggests that the abbot of Ely re- 
served more than soke on the Ely sokelands in Cambridgeshire, 
and it is thus possible that Domesday is misleading us. But if 


As, for example, D.B. i. fo. 2176 (Hatley), ‘ ibi quidam sochemannus unam uir- 
gatam habuit, potuit dare et uendere, et ad alterum dominum recedere ’. 
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there was little sokeland there was a certain amount of thegnland. 
Everywhere churches and great lay magnates had temporarily 
alienated part of their demesne. In certain western counties this 
alienation had in fact produced a system which in some ways 
resembled the sokelands of the east. In Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, and Herefordshire there are manors to which 
belonged dependent territories held by free peasants (radmen) 
bound by the tenancy of demesne land,' by commendation and 
by the rendering of agricultural services. Here, and in alienated 
demesne in general, the tenant was normally commended to his 
landlord and was as little able to withdraw that commendation as 
he was to sell his land. Except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of important churches alienated demesne was, however, com- 
paratively rare. The great majority of landholders owned land 
that was fully theirs, land that they could give or sell without 
impediment. With them commendation seems to have been a 
fragile bond, binding permanently neither the land nor the tenant. 

So far we have been dealing with thegns, free men, and soke- 
men. Nevertheless England was not inhabited exclusively by 
these classes. There are the lesser peasants, the villani and 
bordarii of Domesday Book. These men too were commended 
to some lord, but economic dependence, in many cases the tenancy 
of demesne land,? and a continuity of lordship, the commenda- 
tion of several generations to the owner of a particular estate, 
had robbed them of a free choice. With these there has been a 
hardening and a territorialization of lordship. 

We may thus conclude that commendation alone was but a 
slender personal bond, but when it is found in conjunction with 
other ties, as it is in the Northern Danelaw and East Anglia 
(and as it is with the lesser peasantry generally) it had become 
territorialized, and was, as Maitland put it, inherent in the land. 
The bond then was permanent, but was not essentially personal, 
for it bound the land and the holder only by reason of his tenancy. 
Where it was still entirely personal it was not essentially permanent 
for it could be broken at will. ; 

BarBARA DODWELL. 
It is the tenancy of demesne land and the inability to sell the holding that dis- 


tinguished this land from sokeland. 
2 Using the word still in its widest sense. 
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Trade between England and Russia in the second 
half of the Sixteenth Century 


HERE have been several general accounts of the trade 
‘ZL between England and Russia in the second half of the 
sixteenth century,’ but in so far as these accounts have dealt with 
the nature and volume of that trade, they appear to have relied 
largely on printed sources,’ and especially upon Hakluyt.* It is 
true that Hakluyt is a valuable source for the early history of the 
Russia Company, for he printed many documents the originals of 
which have since disappeared,* but from Hakluyt and from similar 
sources it is only possible to derive a very general idea of the 
volume of Anglo-Russian trade. In this present age of statistics 
the time seems to have come for attempting a more quantitative 
assessment of the trade between England and individual foreign 
countries in the sixteenth century. The difficulties in making 
such an assessment are very great, for just as the sixteenth-century 
trading companies had to perform some of the duties which are 
now performed by the state, so, by a piece of poetic justice, the 
investigator of those companies has to compile statistics which at 
a later date he would probably find compiled for him by a govern- 
ment department. The task of compiling early trade statistics is 
an onerous one, and the results are not always proportionate to 
the time and energy expended. This arises largely from the nature 
of the raw materials from which the statistics have to be drawn. 
1A. J. Gerson, ‘ The Organization and Early History of the Muscovy.Company ’, in 
Studies in the History of English Commerce in the Tudor Period (New York, 1912); 
I. Lubimenko, Les relations commerciales et politiques de V Angleterre avec la Russie 
avant Pierre le grand (Paris, 1933); A. F. Meyendorff, “ Anglo-Russian Trade in the 
Sixteenth Century ’, Slavonic Review, xxv. 109-21. 

2A notable exception is M. Wretts-Smith, ‘The English in Russia during the 
second half of the Sixteenth Century ’, T’rans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser. iii, which uses 
many manuscript sources. 

*R. Hakluyt, The Principall Navigations, Voiages and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, 8 vols. Everyman edition. All references are to this edition unless other- 
wise stated. . 

‘ The traditional view that the company’s own records were lost in the great fire of 
London of 1666 is confirmed by an endorsement on the patent roll-for 1555, which 


states that the company’s letters patent of that year was lost or destroyed in the fire, 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1554-5, pp. 59-60. 
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In the case of Anglo-Russian trade under the Tudors the raw 
materials consist largely of the London Port Books! and the 
Customs Accounts. There are 12 bundles of Elizabethan Port 
Books for London,? of which the first is unfit for use. The remain- 
ing 11 bundles contain some 59 Port Books,* of which 30 relate 
only to the coasting trade. Of the remaining 29 books, one is a 
duplicag,® one has only a single entry,® 4 record the export of 
wool, woolfells, and leather,” 2 record the import of wine,’ and 5 
appear to give only imports or exports by aliens.* Thus there 
are only some 16 London Port Books which can be expected to 
throw much light on Anglo-Russian trade. Some of these books 
do not in fact record any shipments to or from Russia, but others 
provide valuable evidence on the nature and volume of such 
shipments. This evidence can be supplemented from the Custonis 
Accounts.” It has not been possible to go through all these 
accounts for the years from 1553 to 1603, but an examination of 
those which appeared most likely to give details of Anglo-Russian 
trade suggests that this source does not provide much material on 
the trade between England and separate foreign countries. 
Finally it might be possible to supplement these English sources 
with Russian material, but it is perhaps significant that those who 
have used the official Russian archives still seem to rely almost 
entirely on English sources for their accounts of the trade between 
the two countries." 

Direct trade between England and Russia began accidentally 
in 1553, when three ships were sent to discover a north-east 
passage to the Indies. Two of the ships got frozen in the ice and 
their gews perished. The third, under the command of Richard 


1¥or a general account of the Port Books see G. N. Clark, Guide to English Com- 
mercial Statistics, 1696-1782, pp. 52-6. 

? Exch. K.R. Port Books, 1-12. Actually only 2 of the 8 books in bundle 12 
relate to Elizabeth’s reign. 

* Excluding the 6 books in bundle 12 which relate to James I’s reign. It is 
difficult to give a precise figure for the Elizabethan Port Books for London as book 4 
in bundle 5 and book 3 in bundle 10 appear to be either missing or unusable ; book 2 
in bundle 11 is misplaced, for it is dated 1607. 

‘Exch. K.R. Port Books 2/3, 4; 3/1; 4/1,3; 5/3; 6/1, 2, 5, 6,8; 7/2, 4, 5, 6; 
8/3, 5; 9/1, 2, 3, 4,6; 10/1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10,12; 12/2. 

5 Ibid. 2/2 gives cloth exports from Easter to 22 June 1565 which are also given 
in 2/1. 

* Ibid. 10/9 gives a single shipment from Amsterdam in 1599. 

7 Ibid. 5/6; 6/7; 7/1, 3. 8 Ibid. 9/7; 10/4. 

* Ibid. 5/5; 9/5; 10/2; 11/1,3. One of these books (11/1) records, besides imports 
by aliens, the names and burdens of all ships entering London from Michaelmas 1599 
to Michaelmas 1600. 

10 Exch. K.R. Customs Accounts. The Exch. L.T.R. Enrolled Customs Accounts 
seem to throw no light on trade between England and separate foreign countries. 

11 Lubimenko, op. cit.; J. Hamel, England and Russia (London, 1854) ; G. Tolstoy, 
The First Forty Years of Intercourse between England and Russia, 1553-93 (St. Peters- 
burg, 1875). 
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Chancellor, penetrated the White Sea to St. Nicholas. Chancellor 
travelled overland to Moscow, received from the Tsar a very 
general permission for the English to trade in Russia,' and 
returned with his ship to England in 1554. The following year 
the adventurers responsible for the enterprise were incorporated 
by charter into a company which became known conventionally 
as the Russia or Muscovy Company. This company received by 
its charter a monopoly of trade with Russia and with other lands 
‘lying Northwards, Northeastwards, or Northwestwards ’ which 
had not previously been known to or ‘ commonly frequented ’ by 
the English.? It also received privileges from the Tsar which 
apparently included the right to trade in Russia without paying 
any customs duties. Thus with its monopoly at home and its 
privileges abroad the company was free to develop a trade with 
Russia which soon took precedence over the earlier object of 
discovering the north-east passage. 

Little is known of that trade during its early years apart from 
the names and burdens of some of the ships employed in it. 
Except for 1554, ships were sent annually to Russia, for the 
voyage of 1560 was described as the seventh.‘ The annual fleet 
seems to have been small, for not more than four ships are recorded 
as sailing in any one year before 1567. Losses were sometimes 
heavy ; three out of the four ships returning from Russia in 1556 
were wrecked,® and 1560 was said to be ‘the first safe returne, 
without losse or shipwracke, or dead fraight, and burnings ’.* 
The ships carried cloth and miscellaneous goods to St. Nicholas. 
Thus the cargoes of the four ships despatched in 1557, which had 
a total burden of 610 tons, included 207 sorting cloths, 500 Hamp- 
shire kerseys, 61 cottons, ‘one fine violet in graine’, valued at 
£18 6s. 6d., and ‘ one skarlet’ valued at £17 13s. 6d., and nine 
barrels of pewter.? Fuller details of the miscellaneous nature of 
the exports are available for 1564. In that year three ships carried 
52 fodders lead, 8900 lb. stanni cornubij, 800 lb. stanni. operati, 
4000 Ib. lignum vitae, 1200 lb. Brazil, 6000 ‘ weight ’ of sulphur, 

1 This permission was given in a letter dated 2 February 1553-4 from Ivan IV to 
Edward VI, Hakluyt, i. 293-4; Hamel, op. cit. pp. 104-7. The letter is misdated 
2 February 1552-3 in Cal. State Papers Foreign, 1547-53, p. 241. 

? Hakluyt, i. 318-29. Hakluyt and many subsequent writers incorrectly date the 


charter 6 February 1555. The correct date is 26 February 1555, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1554-5, p. 55. 

* Hakluyt, i. 313-18. Doubt has been expressed on the authenticity of the Tsar’s 
privileges as printed in Hakluyt, but later evidence suggests that the company did 
receive the right to trade in Russia without paying customs duties, a right which was 
certainly granted to it in subsequent privileges. 

“ Hakluyt, i. 399. The voyage of 1553 was counted as the first even though the 
company was not incorporated until two years later. 

5 Ibid. i. 358, 381; ii. 267. $ [bid. ii. 268. 

7 Ibid. i. 381-2. For the exports in 1560 which included wine, raisins, prunes, and 
almonds, as well as cloth and pewter, see ibid. i. 404-5. 
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2150 lb. figs ‘ corrupt ’, 7 tuns wine ‘ corrupt’, 168 ‘ peces’ of 
‘Raisens corrupt ’, 28 lb. croci, 38 ounces ‘ Raggad and seede 
pearle ’, 180 reams paper, 48 pieces of ‘ canvas striped with goald 
and silver ’, 9 pieces of ‘ canvas stryped with silk ’, 97 yards cloth 
of gold, 61 yards taffita, 183 yards velvet, and 43 yards crimson 
damask.! The ships probably carried also some of that cloth of 
assize which for customs purposes was recorded separately, for in 
1565 two ships carried 319 short Suffolk cloths and 830 Hampshire 
kerseys.2, The imports during this first decade of the company’s 
trade appear to have been largely wax, tallow, cordage, flax, train 
oil, and furs.* There is little evidence of their volume, though a 
cargo of 1556 was said to be worth £20,000.4 

By the early fifteen-sixties the main lines of the company’s 
trade with Russia appeared to be well established, but two new 
factors were by then beginning to affect the nature and direction 
of that trade. In 1558 Russia obtained an outlet to the Baltic by 
the acquisition of Narva, an acquisition which soon led to disputes 
between the company and those whom it termed, not interlopers, 
but ‘ outleapers ’.5 The ‘ outleapers ’, of whom at least one was 
a member of the company, maintained that trade to Narva was 
free for all, since the port was not Russian in 1555, was ‘ trafficked 
unto’ by divers merchants before that date, and therefore did 
not come within the limits of the company’s monopoly as defined 
by the charter of that year.6 The company, on the other hand, 
maintained that Narva lay to the north-east of England, that it 
had not been frequented by English traders before 1555, and that 
it therefore came within the area of the company’s monopoly.’ 
The company prevailed, for in 1566 an act of parliament not only 
confirmed its earlier privileges, but also granted to it a monopoly 
of the Narva trade. The same act also granted to the company 
a monopoly of trade with Persia by way of Russia and the Caspian 
Sea. This trade had begun in 1561, and three trading expedi- 
tions had been sent into Persia before the act of 1566. Three 
further expeditions were sent after 1566, the last of which ended 
in 1581. In that year, too; Narva was lost to Russia. Thus for 
some fifteen years the company’s trade’ with Russia could pass 
either northwards to St. Nicholas or eastwards through the Baltic 
to Narva. For twenty years that trade was linked with the 


1 Exch. K. R. Customs, 90/11. ? Exch. K.R. Port Books, 2/1. 

3 Hakluyt, i. 357, 383, 392-4, 399-400. _, 4 Ibid. i. 357. 

5 State Papers Domestic, Eliz. xl, no. 93 (20 October 1566). The Ozford English 
Dictionary gives 1583 as the earliest date for the use of the word ‘ outloper ’. 

* State Papers Domestic, Eliz. xxxv, nos. 21, 22. The member of the company 
was William Bond. 

7 Ibid. nos. 20, 23. ® Hakluyt, ii. 66-72. 

* E. V. Vaughn, ‘ English Trading Expeditions into Asia under the Authority of the 
Muscovy Company ’, in Studies in the History of English Commerce in the Tudor period. 
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Persian market by a long and hazardous overland route through 
Russia. Both these factors make a quantitative assessment of 
the trade with Russia more difficult. The first makes it necessary 
to get statistics of the trade with Narva as well as with St. Nicholas; 
the second means that some of the trade nominally with Russia 
was in fact trade with Persia. Neither of these difficulties can 
be wholly resolved. 

The company declared in 1566 that it ‘sent this yere into 
Russia xiiij ships ’,! but it is not possible to verify this statement, 
which may well be exaggerated. At the same time the company 
claimed to be importing ‘ a good quantitie of pepper’ and raw 
silk from Persia.? This was presumably not the first import of 
Persian goods through Russia, for two years earlier, on 22 Novem- 
ber 1564, Sir Thomas Smith, ambassador to France, had written 
to Cecil, ‘ The silks of the Medes to come by Muscovia into England 
is a strange hearing’. In 1566, too, Christopher Hoddesdon was 
appointed as the company’s agent at Narva,‘ where a consider- 
able trade developed. Thus in 1567 the company sent’ seven 
ships to Narva with salt, 200 cloths, 200 kerseys, and other goods 
to a total value of £11,000. Hoddesdon was to provide return 
cargoes for ships ‘to the burden of about 1300 tons’.® This 
Narva trade did not imply any neglect of the White Sea route, 
for in the same year the company sent five ships to St. Nicholas.® 
Their cargoes comprised 100 trusses cloth, 60 trusses kerseys, 
6 pieces ‘of open lace of Soundery collors’ which cost £20, 2 
chests and 2 ‘ dryffats’ of ‘ habardasche ’, 2 chests -apothecary’s 
wares, 7 barrels of red and 12 of white herrings, 3 pieces solder, 
200 ‘ pieces of mamons horne,’ 2 barrels sweet oil, 1 hogshead 
vinegar, 5 hogsheads and 21 chests brimstone, and an unspecified 
number ‘of olyvants’ (horns of ivory).? Two of these ships, 


1 State Papers Domestic, Eliz. xl, no. 93. 2 Ibid. 

3 Cal. State Papers Foreign, 1564-5, p. 247. 4 Hist. MSS. Comm., Pepys, p. 143. 

5 E. D. Morgan and C. H. Coote, Early Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia, 
ii, 218. 

* A letter from the company to its agent in Russia, dated 18 April 1567, implied 
that six ships were to be sent, but it is probable that only five were actually dispatched, 
ibid. ii. 225. 

7 A. H. Johnson, The History of the Worshipful Company of Drapers of London, ii. 
456-7. Johnson wrongly ascribed this bill of lading to the Eastland Company, 
although it is dated April 1567 and that company was not founded until 1579. It is 
clearly an account of cargoes shipped by the Russia Company for it describes some of 
the goods as being sent to William Rowley, who was the company’s chief agent in 
Russia in 1567; it also mentions Jenkinson and Henry Lane, both of whom were 
employed by the Russia Company. This document is one of four relating to the 
Russia Company which Johnson found at the end of the Drapers’ rental book for 
1580-4. This rental book was compiled by John Brooke, who was elected Renter on 
21 November 1580. A John Broke or Brooke was a charter member of the Russia 
Company and was for some time its London agent. In 1576 he was imprisoned for 
alleged debts to the company (State Papers Domestic, Eliz. cviii. nos. 62,.63). Pre- 
sumably he transferred his services to the Drapers’ Company and took these documents 
with him. 
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the Swallow and the Charity, returned.in the autumn of 1567 
with two merchants of Russia, ‘Stephano Twerdico et Theo- 
dore Pogorell de Russia mercatores’, and their goods con- 
sisting of 511 cwt. wax and 259 ewt. tallow.1_ These goods were 
admitted free of aliens’ duties,? which was not a very liberal con- 
cession considering that the companyehad just obtained new 
privileges from Ivan IV which included freedom from all customs 
duties in Russia. Moreover, the Tsar had expressly asked that 
these goods should be admitted duty free, ‘ like as in our land we 
use your subjects, not sufferinge any duties to us belonginge of 
them to be receyved’, for the wax and tallow were from the 
Tsar’s own ‘ storehouse ’, and were to be exchanged for sapphires, 
rubies, and apparel. Unfortunately there seems to be no account 
of what the Tsar’s factors took back with them in 1568, for the 
records of that year relate almost entirely to the imports from 
Russia. In August and September 1568 two ships arrived from 
St. Nicholas with 66 tons ‘ traine oile ’, 17,000 lb. wax, 75,000 Ib. 
cordage, 10 lasts tar, 100 calfskins ‘ in the here (hair) ’, 1 ‘ corrob ’ 
of sealskins, 40 wolfskins, 60 wolverines, 10 timbers mink, 100 
beaver bellies, 5 beaver backs, 20 lb. rhubarb, 400 lb. cinnamon, 
100 lb. mace, 300 lb. isinglass and 1 bale containing 80 lb. raw 
silk. These goods were valued for customs purposes at £1644.° 
At the same time four ships, with a total burden of 290 tons, 
arrived from Narva with 8 cables of 16 cwt. each, 26,000 Ib. 
‘untrred ropes ’, 77,000 lb. tallow, 200 Ib. wax, 90} packs flax, 
240 hides, 40 dickers raw hides, 1700 ‘ caveskins in the heare ’, 90 
dickers goatskins, and ‘ vj rogesens Downe’. The official value 
of these goods was £1633 6s. 8d.° 

During the fifteen-seventies the company experienced some 
difficulties in Russia, including the temporary suspension of the 
privileges granted to it by Ivan IV in 1569, which had confirmed 
its freedom from customs duties and its monopoly of the northern 
route to St. Nicholas, and had granted it a monopoly of the over- 
land route to Persia.? The company, too, suffered some losses 
when Moscow was attacked by the Tartars in 1571, an event 
which Paolo Lamberti, a Venetian reporting to his ambassador 
in Paris, thought would make it ‘impossible to trade any longer 
with that country’. That gloomy prophecy was not fulfilled. 

1 Exch, K.R. Port Books, 4/2. 

2 State Papers Domestic, Eliz. xliv, no. 18. There is a statement on the ‘ value of 
the commodities brought in by the Muscovites’ in ibid. evi, no. 61, which is dated 
ae ? in Cal. State Papers Domestic, 1547-80, p. 512, but the correct date is probably 

3 Hakluyt, ii. 73-7. * Tolstoy, op. cit. pp. 34-5. 

® This figure includes the value of two commodities which it was not possible to 
decipher. — " 

® Exch. K.R. Port Books, 4/2. 7 Hakluyt, ii. 85-95. 

® Cal. State Papers Venetian, 1558-80, p. 474. 
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Trade continued, but for more than a decade the evidence for its 
nature and extent is scanty. In 1570 as many as thirteen ships 
were sent to Narva,! and on 25 September Guerau de Spes reported 
that a flotilla had arrived from Russia bringing little of value 
except spices wo?th 10,000 crowns. These, he added, would cost 
more than spices from Portugal,* but he was scarcely impartial, 
for these foreign observers sometimes wrote as if they were self- 
appointed liquidators of English trading companies. The next 
year at least three ships left for St. Nicholas with cargoes that 
included 425 short and 2 long cloths.* This may have been an 
average fleet for St. Nicholas at this time, for three ships are 
recorded as going there in 1572, but in December 1574 the earl 
of Leicester wrote to the earl of Shrewsbury ‘we ar nowe at a 
point for 11 other shipps which shal be sett fourth by the company 
of Muskovia’.5 Unfortunately there is no evidence that these 
ships were sent, but in 1576 the company dispatched six ships to 
St. Nicholas. Their cargoes included 2120 goads Manchester 
cottons, 32 reams paper, 3 tons sack, 300 lb. dressed flax, 1950 lb. 
‘Cotton Woll’, 15 fodders lead, 800 lb. pewter, 900 Ib. tin, and 
4000 lb. ‘ brasell in Divers peces’.6 At the same time the company 
had a great store of goods at Narva. To import these it asked 
permission to use three ships of Lubeck, for by the act of 1566 it 
was compelled to use only English shipping.? It is not known 
whether this permission was granted. Nor is it quite certain 
whether the company maintained its trade with Narva right down 
to 1581 when the port was lost to Russia. In 1579 and 1581 
Thomas Allen, ‘ her Majesties merchaunt ’, was loading goods at 
Narva for the use of the queen, but in both cases the cargoes were 
seized by the king of Sweden. The same years saw the last of 
the Persian trading expeditions ; in 1579 the ships for St. Nicholas 
carried goods for Persia,® and in 1581 of five ships which returned 
from St. Nicholas at least one carried goods from Persia. 

The loss of Narva might be expected to increase the trade 
with St. Nicholas without, of course, necessarily increasing the 
total trade with Russia. More ships do in fact seem to have 
been sent to St. Nicholas after 1581, for in 1582 eleven ships were 
dispatched there. ‘The number of shippes’, the company 
reported, ‘is greater then at any time heretofore wee have sent 
thither ’.11. The following year ten ships went to St. Nicholas, 


1 Hakluyt, ii. 133. 2 Cal. State Papers Spanish, 1568-79, p. 280. 
3 Exch. K.R. Port Books, 5/1. * Hakluyt, ii. 135-6. 
5 E. Lodge, Illustrations of British History, ii. 125. 
® Exch. K.R. Port Books, 6/4. The cargoes may have included cloth of assize 
which was not entered in this book. 
7 State Papers Domestic, Eliz. cviii, no. 33. § Ibid. cxlix, no. 77. 
* Hakluyt, ii. 172. 1© Tbid. ii. 200. 
41 Jbid, ii, 244-5; Cal. State Papers Spanish, 1580-6, p. 387. 
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but some of these may have been an escort for Sir Jerome Bowes, 
the English ambassador to Russia, and for Pissemsky, the return- 
ing Russian ambassador.! In any case no details are available of 
cargoes until 1587, though the company was granted a licence to 
export 1500 Ib. bullion to Russia on 9 June 1584. In 1587 when 
the ‘lack of vent ’ was causing widespread unemployment in the 
cloth industry and harassed officials were trying to stimulate the 
export trade, the attorney-general, John Popham, reported to 
Walsingham that the Russia Company did not export more than 
1600 cloths p.a., but, he added, ‘they take no Clothes ther but 
Redy wrought and dyed’.* That was probably true, for the 
company was under a statutory obligation, imposed by the act of 
1566, to export only cloths ‘dressed and for the most died ’.* 
Quite apart from this statutory obligation it is probable that 
fully dressed cloth was most suitable for the Russian market. 
There are no export figures for 1587 with which to verify Popham’s 
statement, but the imports from Russia in that year were very 
heavy. In October and November * ten ships with a total burden 
of 1151 tons arrived from St. Nicholas. Their cargoes, entered in 
the name of Robert Wake, ‘ agent for company of Russia ’, com- 
prised 227,000 lb. tallow, 135,700 Ib. wax, 899 ends of cordage 
weighing 484,400 Ib., 344 packs containing 305,700 Ib. flax, 186} 
tons, 2 hogsheads train oil, 2430 sealskins, 1750 goatskins, 893 
‘losh ’ (i.e. elk) hides, 3440 dry cow hides, 900 beaver bellies, 120 
beaver backs, 30 timbers squirrel skins, 8 timbers ‘ corse sables ’, 
and 700 lb. ‘ rough bristles’. These goods had an official value of 
£13,530 13s. 4d., the highest recorded figure for any year of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Indeed, these imports seem to have been 
exceptionally heavy, for in 1588 only seven ships were entered in 
the company’s name. One of these, the Jonas of Harwich, came 
‘from Cola in Lapia’ with 14,000 ‘ haberdon ’,? 15,000 mudfish, 
‘whereof of ther owne takinge 11,000’, and 12 tons of train oil, 
all valued officially at £325. The remaining six ships, with a 
total burden of 610 tons, came from St. Nicholas with goods valued 
officially at £6249 3s. 2d. These goods comprised 178,700 lb. 
tallow, 777 ends of cordage weighing 357,400 lb., 154 packs con- 
taining 142,800 lb. flax, 84} tons train oil, 1180 losh hides, 4800 
cow hides, 1000 dry cow hides, 11,000 squirrel skins, 80 beaver 
backs, 160 beaver bellies, ‘i coroby xx lb. bever wooll’, and 2 
bags containing 250 lb. isinglass.§ In 1589 five ships from St. 

1 Hakluyt, edn. 1903-5, fii. 464. This version of Bowes’s mission is not given in the 
Everyman edition of Hakluyt. ® Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, iii. 35. 

3 State Papers Domestic, Eliz. cci, no. 14. * Hakluyt, ii. 72. 

5 This was later in the year than usual which, whatever the seamen thought about 
it, was very fortunate for it enabled the cargoes to be recorded in a Port Book covering 


the period from Michaelmas 1587 to Easter 1588. 6 Exch. K.R. Port Books, 7/8. 
7 Haberdine is a large sort of cod. 8 Exch. K.R. Port Books, 8/1. 


. 
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Nicholas brought similar goods to the official value of £3813 8s. 2d.1 

During the last thirteen years of Elizabeth’s reign the Russia 
Company seems to have continued these large imports from St. 
Nicholas.? It claimed in 1590 to use fourteen or fifteen ‘ tall 
Merchaunts shippes yerelie ’ and to import cordage for the navy, 
flax, hemp, tar, tallow, wax, train oil, rape oil, and hides.? The 
number of ships may have been exaggerated but in 1600 ten ships 
with a total burden of 1360 tons*, and in 1601 six ships with a 
total burden of 850 tons, arrived from Russia.’ Their cargoes 
were not recorded, but there was undoubtedly a very large import 
of cables and cordage for the navy during this period. In 1593 
the company supplied 44 cables, value £1746 6s. 8d. for the navy,*® 
and in 1595 cables, hawsers, and cordage worth nearly £10,000.? 
The company claimed in 1596 to be importing cordage worth 
£14,000 to £15,000 p.a.,8 and in the same year it delivered for the 
navy cordage to the value of £13,922 15s. 2d.° There is little 
evidence of other imports during the ‘nineties, but in 1597, a 
year of great scarcity, the company imported 3000 qrs. of wheat, 
rye and barley. As this had to be paid for in ready money the 
company was allowed to export 500 lb. weight in foreign coin for 
that purpose.1 Though the Russians complained that the grain 
was re-exported to Turkey,! they granted the company permission 
to buy and export 3000 setfords of rye, 2000 of wheat, and 1000 
of barley in 1598.1% Meanwhile the exports to Russia continued 


1 Exch. K.R. Port Books, 8/4. Some of the entries in this book are indecipherable. 

2In 1598 or 1599 the company started to use Archangel instead of St. Nicholas. 
The ships left for St. Nicholas in April and June 1597 (Exch. K.R. Customs, 178/35), 
but in June 1598 Francis Cherry, ‘sent as a Messenger from her Majestie to the Emperour 
of Russia’, arrived at Archangel (Egerton Papers, Camden Society, xii. 292-3), and in 
1599 the company was definitely shipping to Archangel (Exch. K.R. Port Books, 
10/11). 

3 State Papers Foreign, Russia, i, fo. 70. 

4 Exch. K.R. Port Books, 11/1. This unusual book gives no cargoes but only the 
names of the ships, the places to which they belonged, their burdens, the names of the 
masters, and the places from which they came. 

5 Ibid. 12/1. This book, which gives no cargoes, covers a period of nine months 
from October 1601 to June 1602. It has been analysed by R. L. Miller (‘New Evidence 
on the Shipping and Imports of London, 1601-2’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, xli. 
740-60), but as Dr. G. N. Clark points out (Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 
p. 53, n. 1), Mr. Miller ‘ unfortunately seems to confuse tons burthen with weight of 
cargo, and to ignore the possibility of conventionally standardised entries’. It may 
be added that had Exch. K.R. Port Books 11/1 been used, Mr. Miller could have got 
similar information for a full period of twelve months fronf Michaelmas 1599 to 
Michaelmas 1600. The whole question of ships’ burdens as recorded in the Port Books 
is an obscure one. It is not clear why they were so recorded ; still less is it clear 
whether they were recorded accurately. 

* Cal. State Papers Domestic, 1591-4, pp. 396-7. 

7 Ibid. 1595-7, p. 109; Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, v. 462. 

8 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, vii. 505. ® Ibid. p. 484. 10 Thid. xiv. 14. 

11 State Papers Foreign, Russia, i, fo. 102. 12 [bid. fo. 110. 
18 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, viii. 80. According to John Hasse, writing in 1554, 
the setford was equal to 3 bushels London measure, Hakluyt, i, 296. 
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along the lines laid down in previous decades. In 1591 the 
company told its chief agent in Russia that it was sending five 
ships, but as one of its ships with £3000 worth of goods had been 
burned in the Thames, the goods sent to Russia would not exceed 
£10,000 in value.t Six years later eight ships with a total burden 
of 1050 tons were sent to St. Nicholas. Their cargoes were not 
specified, but in 1599 eleven ships * sailed for Archangel with 
cargoes of a very miscellaneous nature. These comprised 3275 
goads cottons,’ 4 pieces single bays, 10 cwt. cotton wool, ‘ xx° 
payre muskovie gloves ’, 3 packs and 1412 reams paper,® 14 ewt. 
iron wire, 59 fodders lead, 173} cwt. tin, 28 cwt. copper,® 3 bells 
weighing 85 cwt.,? 38 cwt. figs, 88 lb. cinnamon, 80 Ib. green 
ginger ‘in syruppe ’, 4 cwt. ‘ Comfettes ’,§ 4 cwt. aniseed, 8 cwt. 
sugar, 1 cwt. ‘ frauncomense ’,? 18,000 Ib. brimstone, 14 pipes 
sack, 3 pipes Alicant, 3 pipes Canary, 2 butts Muscatel, and 10 
rundlets Rhenish wine.?° No doubt these ships also took some of 
that cloth—short cloths, kerseys, etc.—which were recorded in 
separate Port Books, for some of the cottons were described as 
wrappers for trusses cum pannis. The export of this cloth to 
Russia was not very large for from Michaelmas 1597 to Michaelmas 
1598 only 1769 cloths and 280 kerseys were sent there." In 1602 
the ten ships which sailed for Russia carried 135 long and 179 
short western cloths, 1873 short Suffolk cloths, 440 kerseys,'* and 
199 Bridgwaters. These ships, whose total burden,was 1570 


tons, doubtless carried other cargo, but the unknown transcriber 
‘out of the Custome bookes for Russia’ was only interested in 
cloth.1% 

The trade with Russia, so far described, was the trade of the 
Russia Company operating in its corporate capacity as a joint- 


1 State Papers Domestic, Eliz. ccxxxviii, no. 129. * Exch. K.R. Customs, 178/35. 

3 This figure shows how incorrect are the statements that the company was sending 
only two or three ships to Russia at this time. Thus R. H. Fisher (The Russian Fur 
Trade, 1550-1700, p. 198) speaks of the company ‘sending but two or three ships a 
year to Arkhangelsk’ at the end of the sixteenth century. No evidence is given for 
this statement, but similar estimates (e.g. W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of 
English . . . Joint-stock Companies to 1720, ii. 50) are based on Observations Touching 
Trade and Commerce with the Hollander, and other Nations, which is sometimes attributed 
to Sir Walter Raleigh (Works, ed. 1829, viii. 351-76). This pamphlet was an attack 
on the Dutch, and its figures should not be accepted without verification. 

«790 goads were described as Manchester cottons. 

5 280 reams were described as Spanish. 

® In 1573 and 1575 the Russia Company was buying copper from the Mines Royal. 
(W. G. Collingwood, Elizabethan Keswick, pp. 142, 176.) 

7In 1597 the company had been licensed to export 23 thousand-weight of bell 
metal, State Papers Foreign, Russia, i, fo. 101. 

8 T.e. comfits, a sweetmeat made from fruit and sugar. * Le. frankincense. 

10 Exch. K.R. Port Books, 10/11. 

11 State Papers Domestic, Eliz. cclxviii, no. 101. 

12 360 were described as Hampshire and 120 as northern kerseys. 

13 State Papers Foreign, Russia, i, fo. 171. 
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stock company. That trade was recorded in the London Port 
Books in the name of the London agent of the company. The 
question remains whether this did in fact constitute the total 
trade between England and Russia. Legally the company had 
a monopoly of such trade, but it is doubtful whether any trading 
company was able to maintain a complete monopoly in this 
period. There are two main reasons why the company’s trade 
might not constitute the total trade between the two countries. 
Firstly, trade might be carried on by non-members who infringed 
the company’s monopoly and who were gradually becoming known 
as interlopers. Secondly, trade might be carried on by members 
in their private capacity, which, in a sense, was a form of inter- 
loping, since it involved an infringement of the company’s cor- 
porate monopoly of trading. 

There was certainly some interloping by merchants of the east 
coast ports. These merchants did not apparently ship to St. 
Nicholas, but they did trade with Narva. Thus in 1566 three 
ships from Narva arrived at Hull Ten years later Gregory 
Watson, a merchant of York resident at Narva, was described as 
‘one of the chiefe factores there for all the stragling merchaunts 
of Yorke and Hull in that trade ’.2. Though a ship returned from 
Narva to Hull as late as 1579,? it would seem that after 1566 
Hull merchants preferred to ship ostensibly to Danzig or Riga 
and then, when the ships were through the Sound, they proceeded 
to Narva. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to disentangle 
this interloping from the legitimate trade with the Baltic ports. 
Finally, though the merchants of the outports did not trade 
directly with St. Nicholas, they appear to have developed an 
indirect trade with north Russia under the pretext of fishing at 
Vardé.5 Their ships, sent ostensibly to fish, were said to trade 
along the coast of Lapland and to draw goods from Kholmogory 
even to the extent of raising the price of Russian commodities 
and lowering the price of English cloth in that market. This 
appears to be an exaggerated account of the effects of the Vardé 
trade, which seems in fact never to have been very large. Thus 
the cloth exported from Hull to Vardé in 1576 consisted of 2 
trusses containing ‘5 cloths, 20 dubbull pennystones, 20 Island 
dossyns ’.?. In 1587 it consisted of 8 northern cloths and 35 
double pennystones. The imports from Vardé in that year 
comprised 9 tons, 6 barrels train oil, and 280 ‘Salmonds loose ’, 
equal to 8 barrels.8 Two years later four ships with a total 


1 Exch. K.R. Port Books, 304/2. 2 State Papers Domestic, Eliz. eviii, no. 16. 
3 Wretts-Smith, op. cit. p. 90, n. 5. 4State Papers Domestic, Eliz. eviii, no. 16. 
5 The sixteenth-century name for this port was ‘ Wardhouse ’. 

5 State Papers Domestic, Eliz. eviii, no. ‘16. 


7 Exch. K.R. Customs, 67/21. 8 Ibid. 196/8. 
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burden of 310 tons left Hull for Vardé. They carried 33 double 
pennystones, 30 double dozens, 3 Suffolk cloths, and 20 kerseys, 
and even these included 4 ‘ dubble penistones which paid custome 
the last yere in the Samaritane for Wardhouse and brought backe 
agayne’.! The trade of other east coast ports with Vardé 
appears to have been no larger than this.2 Such trade was not 
technically interloping at all, for the act of 1566 which confirmed 
the Russia Company’s monopoly, expressly stated that trade with 
Vardé and Norway was free.* Even if these goods for Vardé 
found their way into northern Russia, the market there must 
have been very sensitive if it were affected by such quantities. 
Thus there does not appear to have been a great deal of inter- 
loping from the east coast ports except perhaps to Narva around 
1566. A fuller examination of the Port Books for these ports 
might reveal more of such interloping, but it is doubtful if it would. 

The question of private trade by members of the Russia 
Company is an interesting and a difficult one. Theoretically all 
trade between England and Russia was carried on by the company 
in its corporate capacity and on a joint-stock basis which left no 
room for private trade by members, still less by servants. Yet 
there was such private trade. In 1571 Stephen Borough, a 
charter member and one of the company’s leading shipmasters, 
exported 72 short cloths to Russia, and Anthony Jenkinson, who 
pioneered the Persian trade, exported 135 kerseys and 5 long and 
6 short cloths.® Again in 1587 the master and crew of the George 
Noble imported 1000 Ib. wax, 4 hogsheads train oil, and 500 Ib. 
flax from St. Nicholas ; the purser of the Mary Fortune brougit 
in 10 losh hides and 3 small barrels of train oil, and William 
Tyndall, a mariner from the Tailor, accounted for 48 sealskins, 
which were recorded in the Port Book almost a month after the 
preceding entry of goods from Russia. It looks rather as if 
William had tried to ‘ get away with ’ his sealskins and had been 
defeated by the ‘customs’, who intercepted this sixteenth- 
century equivalent of nylons, upon which the duty was 2s. 5d. 
Such petty trading might well be regarded as a perquisite for 


1 Exch. K.R. Customs, 196/9. 

? Thus from Michaelmas 1572 to Michaelmas 1573 only a single ship of 35 tons 
entered Ipswich from Vardé. It carried two last salmon and four barrels containing 
800 Ib. cevi (cepi,? i.e. tallow), Exch. K.R. Port Books, 589/13. An unspecified 
quantity of woollen cloth was shipped from Ipswich to Vardé in 1579, ibid. 592/3. 
Between Easter and Michaelmas 1586 a single ship of 40 tons left Newcastle for 
Vard6 carrying 30 doz. ‘ Rub’ stones and 16 pieces of lead containing one fodder 
‘lacking’ 9 Ib., Exch, K.R. Customs. 111/23. 

* Hakluyt, ii. 71. 

“No attempt has been made to deal here with the private trade of the company’s 
servants in Russia. Such trade from its very nature is difficult to assess, and it is 
doubtful whether it materially affected the total trade between England and Russia. 

> Exch. K.R. Port Books, 5/1. 6 Ibid. 7/8. 
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those who sailed the White Sea route, a perquisite which they 
certainly deserved. On the other hand, some members of the 
company, who had not that excuse, did a little private trading. 
Thus in 1599 William Garraway exported to Russia 8 fodders 
lead, ‘ John Harbye skynner and Co.’, 5 tuns, 3 hogsheads wine, 
and Nicholas Mosley 450 goads Manchester cottons.’ All these 
men were named as members in Boris’s grant of privileges of 
December 1598.2 Private trade on this scale did not amount to 
very much, but at least three men engaged in private trade on a 
bigger scale than this. In 1587 Sir Francis Walsingham and 
Sir George Barne imported 83,600 Ib. flax, Sir Francis Walsingham 
“and company’ imported 80003 Ib. flax, and Francis Cherry 
imported 170 lost hides, 66 ‘ buffe Hides ’, 14,200 squirrel skirs, 
300 lb. wax, and ‘j corobie’, 3 bags, i trunk of apparel.* All 
these goods came from St. Nicholas in the company’s ships, but 
they were recorded separately from the company’s goods in the 
Port Book. Walsingham,‘ Barne,> and Cherry ® were almost 
certainly members of the company at this time. It has long been 
suspected that Walsingham engaged in private trade in Russia. 
A letter from Robert Pecok, the company’s agent in Russia, to 
Walsingham, dated from Moscow 8 February 1587,’ implied that 
Walsingham was engaged in such trade in co-operation with 
Jerome Horsey, ‘late the Companies apprentice, and then ther 
stipendarie ’.6 Doubt has been expressed on this point on the 
ground that the evidence is ‘ too scanty to substantiate it’. The 
evidence of the Port Books appears to show conclusively that 
Walsingham was engaged in such private trade and it is very 
probable that Horsey was his accomplice in Russia. There is no 
evidence after 1587 of private trade by Walsingham and Barne, 
but Cherry was importing on a fairly large scale from Kola in 
1589. It must be admitted that the amount of private trade, 
except in 1587, was comparatively small. There is no obvious 


1 Exch. K.R. Port Books, 10/11. 2 State Papers Foreign, Russia, i, fo. 118. 

§ Exch. K.R. Port Books, 7/8. 

* Walsingham was a member in 1568 (Cal. State Papers Foreign, 1566-8, p. 519), and 
an assistant in 1569 (Hakluyt, ii. 86). 

5 Barne was a governor of the Russia Company in 1580 (Cal. State Papers Domestic, 
1547-80, p. 656) and in 1592 (ibid. 1591-4, p. 170). He was also Walsingham’s brother- 
in-law. His sister Anne married (1) Alexander Carleill (or Carlisle), who was a charter 
member of the Russia Company, by whom she had two children, Christopher and 
Alice, who married Christopher Hoddesdon, (2) Walsingham, by whom she had no 
children. 
® Cherry was a member of the company in 1586 (Acts of the Privy Council, 1586-87, 
p- 73). 

7K. A. Bond, Russia at the Close of the Sixteenth Century, pp. 1xxxix-xci. 

8 Ibid. p. 316. 

*C. Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth, iii. 371. 

10 His imports included 32,000 codfish, 67 barrels, 9 hogsheads, 2 butts, | pipe salmon, 
24 lasts tar, 38 tons train oil, 150 fox skins, 25 losh hides, and 50 lb. beaver wool, 
Exch. K.R. Port Books, 8/4. 
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explanation for this increased private trade in 1587, but it is just 
possible that it was connected with the company’s finances. The 
joint-stock of the company appears to have been wound up in 
1586 and a new capital subscribed.1 It may be that in the transi- 
tion from one joint stock to another men like Walsingham and 
Barne saw an opportunity for private trade. Such an explanation 
is ineapable of proof, and is indeed not very convincing in view 
of the large trade carried on by the company itself in 1587. The 
true explanation may be simpler, namely that Walsingham, 
Barne and Cherry saw an opportunity to use their official positions, 
either in the state or in the company, for a profitable venture, 
and did not scruple to take the opportunity, aided perhaps by 
the confused condition of the company’s affairs in Russia. 

Thus though there was some interloping and some private trade 
by members much the greater part of the trade between England 
and Russia was in the hands of the Russia Company. That trade 
may not have been very large in comparison with other branches 
of commerce, for example the cloth exports of the Merchant 
Adventurers, but it was not without importance for both countries. 
Though Russia provided a market for some English cloth and 
metals, its chief value for England was as a source of essential 
materials for the navy. Defenders of the company never failed 
to emphasize the value of such imports, especially when they 
came from St. Nicholas and so were not subject to interruption 
by Baltic powers. That value was real for ‘ the fleet that defeated 
the Spanish Armada was largely rigged with Russian cordage and 
cables ’,? and the ships that pioneered the East Indian trade were 
partly rigged from the same source.? It is a little difficult to say 
whether the trade was equally valuable to the Russians. Their 
equivalent for the naval stores exported to England was perhaps 
the arms and munitions which the company was alleged to be 
sending to Russia, especially in the ’fifties and ‘sixties. The 
evidence for this trade is to be found largely in the protests of the 
kings of Poland and Sweden against it,4 and in Elizabeth’s 
repeated denials that it existed.6 There seems little doubt that 
it did exist,® even though it has left so little trace. Russia might 
also be expected to gain from the exchange of her raw materials 
for the manufactured products of the west, but she drew from 





1 Scott, op. cit. i. 89; ii. 48. The sources for the finance of the Russia Company 
are so meagre and the finance itself is so complicated that even Scott can hardly be 
said to have disentangled it satisfactorily. 

2 Wretts-Smith, op. cit. p. 95. 

3 Cal. State Papers Colonial, East Indies, 1513-1616, pp. 126, 128, 131, 161. 

* Cal. State Papers Venetian, 1556-7, p. 1005; Tolstoy, op. cit. pp. 29-31. 

5 State Papers Domestic, Eliz. vii, no. 42 ; xviii, no. 10; Cal. State Papers Foreign, 
1561-2, p. 102; Hist. MSS. Comm. Pepys, p. 6. 
® Bond, op. cit. p. 194. 
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England more than was recorded in the Port Books. Her imports 
included English doctors, apothecaries, and craftsmen. Such men 
may have done something to introduce western ideas and methods 
into Russian life, but their influence must not be exaggerated, 
for they were few in number and they went to live among a people 
filled with ‘ feare of infection with better manners and qualities 
then they have of their owne ’.! 


T. S. WILtan. 


1 Bond, op. cit. p. 63. The description is Giles Fletcher’s. 
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VOL. LXII.—NO. CCXLVII. 


Sir Hudson Lowe and the East India Company’ 


I 


N July 1815, the date when it was decided to exile Bonaparte 

to St. Helena, the island was the exclusive possession of the 
East India Company by royal charter,” the allegiance of the in- 
habitants being reserved to the Crown. The chief reason why it 
was chosen as a place of detention was that neutral shipping 
(excepting American which enjoyed a treaty right to water there 
but not to trade), could be excluded from its shores, thus very 
much lessening the chances of escape.* 

The chairman of the company was sounded privately on the 
proposal, and offered no objection to the company lending its 
island, remarking that as escape was very easy it would not 
accept any responsibility for Bonaparte’s safe custody, and that 
king’s troops would have to be sent as the company’s own were 
quite unreliable and of the ‘ worst description’. In the result 
the company lent St. Helena under a gentleman’s agreement by 
which the Crown would compensate the displaced governor and 
bear the increased cost of the administration, whilst the company 
would appoint the crown’s nominee to be governor, but—and the 
company attached importance to the point—the arrangement was 
‘to innovate no further and no longer upon the present constitu- 
tion of Government’ .than the custody of Bonaparte should 


1 This paper has been compiled from the Public Records of the Island of St. Helena 
except in some cases where important references have been obtained from the Lowe 
Papers, and in others from the Records of the East India Company in the India 
Office Records. On account of the war there has been no opportunity for examining 
the Minutes of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court of Directors of the 
Company, and they may show their actions in a more favourable light than it is possible 
to throw on them in St. Helena. But in that solitary island, the great company’s 
acts are plain for ell to read, and they provide a footnote to its history and the part it 
played, to use its own words, ‘ in effectually securing the person of a man whose conduct 
. . . proved so fatal to the happiness of the world ’. 

216 December 1673. A transcript made in 1687 is preserved in the island, the 
original being in the India Office Records. 

3 W. Hone, Interesting Particulars of Napoleon’s Deportation to St. Helena (London, 
1816), p. 18; Library of Congress, Washington, T'reaties and Other Acts of the United 
States, 1776-1818, ii. 


4 India Office Records, St. Helena, vol. 162, Bosanquet to Buckingham (private), 
27 July 1815. 
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require. Plantation House, the governor’s residence, was 
reserved to the company. 

The prolonged mystifications and doubts of Lord Eldon on 
Bonaparte’s legal status were not set at rest until early in Sep- 
tember,? when Sir Hudson Lowe was instructed on the general 
line of conduct he was to adopt as governor ; he was informed that 
he was to address his correspondence, when he arrived at his 
post, to the president of the Board of Control through the secret 
committee of the court of directors. In the meantime he was 
getting married and asking for the K.C.B., and did not leave 
England until January 1816.4 Shortly before his departure, 
being under the impression that his captive’s legal status would 
come before parliament, he asked for more precise instructions 
about it and was told that he was to treat him awa prisoner of 
war.® On 11 April two acts of parliament,’ both relating to 
Bonaparte, received the royal assent, and on the 14th Lowe 
landed at St. Helena. The second of these two acts, declaring 
that the exile was detained on St. Helena, contains a very im- 
portant provision on the rights of the company: Section VIIT 
declares that ‘ nothing in this Act shall prejudice or infringe the 
rights of the Company to and over the said island and its inhabi- 
tants’. By some mistake the ministers had overlooked the fact 
that the Board of Control had no jurisdiction in St. Helena, since 
the relative acts that established it applied only to the possessions 
of the company in ‘ the East Indies ’, the island, it will be remem- 
bered, being situated in the remote south Atlantic, separated 
from the East Indies by the continent of Africa and some thousands 
of miles of ocean.” These preliminaries, therefore, left the con- 
stitutional position of the East India Company very much where 
it had been before, and by no means absolved it from responsi- 
bility for anything that might happen there. What the rights 
and position of the Crown were is most obscure ; Canning, then 
at the India Office, very justly observed, ‘it is very difficult to 
say with what authority the responsibility at home rested ’, and 
suggested that Lowe should be instructed to correspond direct 
with the secretary of state.* There can be nosdoubt at all that 
the company was anxious to get rid of any liability for Bonaparte, 
but it had no wish to lose its exclusive rights over a valuable 

1S$t. Helena Records (cited hereafter as S.H.R.), Letters from England, 1 August 
1815. 


2 Hist: MSS. Commission, Bathurst Manuscripts (1923), Eldon to Bathurst, pp. 375 
seqq. 

3 W. Forsyth, The Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena (London, 1853), i. 438. 

“Hist. MSS. Commission, Bathurst Manuscripts, p. 400. 

5 W. Forsyth, op. cit. p. 445. ® 56 Geo. III., cap. 22 and 23. 

7 Government of India Acts, 1784 and 1793. 

8 Hist. MSS. Commission, Bathurst Manuscripts, Canning to Bathurst, 27 June 
1816, p. 413. 
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fortress, vital to the preservation of its great interests, and if it 
had raised the subject, it might have lost its very unusual rights 
over the island. 

“It is too beautiful a spot ’ wrote Warren Hastings, ‘to be a 
State Prison ’, and Lowe arrived on St. Helena to find an entirely 
British community with slaves for their servants, a Chinese labour 
corps to supply their artisans and craftsmen, and much troubled 
by about 600 so-called ‘free blacks ’, little better, in their condi- 
tion, than helots. Everybody lived, directly or indirectly, on the 
company, and it was content that they should do so, te the tune 
of an expenditure of £106,345, with an annual revenue of £2456,? 
as long as the fortress did not fall into foreign hands and so cripple 
an ever-expanding eastern empire and trade: Lowe’s salary was 
£12,000 a year, a very well-paid appointment, and his official 
residence, Plantation House, he called a ‘ superb establishment ’, 
a description with which those familiar with that gracious house 
and its beautiful grounds, will not be inclined to quarrel. The 
hidden emoluments were on a most generous scale, table, lighting, 
heating, servants, and stabling, all being furnished at the company’s 
expense for the governor, his family, and his guests. The two 
home farms produced all the fresh meat, vegetables, poultry, and 
forage that he was likely to require, but Lowe found it advisable 
to lease another 46 acres on private account so as to be on the 
safe side. More than thirty-five servants ministered to his needs, 
including a tailor, butcher, and poulterer, all assisted by a horde 
of blacks, the company’s slaves, to do the heavy work for them. 
Sixteen Chinamen filled the cisterns of the w.c.’s. every Thursday,* 
and the sole employment of another was to carry fish—jacks, old 
wives, soldiers, yellow tails, and cavallies—to the governor’s table 
daily. As Government Houses go, Plantation House is small, 
having no more than six bedrooms and five servants’ rooms, but 
Lowe kept open house, entertaining in a lavish and most generous 
fashion, frequently giving dinner parties for fifty guests in a 
dining room in which, according to modern standards, only 
twenty-five can be seated in comfort. He added many improve- 
ments, including the present library, which contains some of his 
books, as well as the nursery. The charm and comfort of St. 
Helena’s Government House is almost entirely due to him.‘ 

The social life that surrounded him was the result of its 
restricted environment. British communities living in very 
small islands are much exposed to the squabbling, intrigue, and 
jealousy of the cliques into which they unhappily divide them- 
selves; St. Helena was no exception to this rule. In Lowe’s 


1 Hist. MSS. Commission, Rawdon-Hastings Manuscripts (1934), p. 378. 

? S.H.R., Paymaster’s accounts, 1815. 3 Ibid. Chinese accounts, 1816. 

4 Ibid. Consultations, book 123, p. 288; minute by Lowe, book 122, p. 79. His 
plans for altering the house are exhibited in the castle. 
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time, as indeed it always has been, the community was divided 
into two factions, one rallying around the governor, who com- 
manded the largest and most influential following, and the other 
around those who from time to time felt compelled, on public or 
private grounds, to differ from him. The rivalry between the 
two was the predominant feature in the island life, and as nothing 
personal was ever private, the failings and delinquencies of the 
one were the principal subject of conversation and recreation to 
the other. It was into this society that Lowe stepped, to be 
acclaimed, we must suppose, with the traditional salutation that, 
since time immemorial, has greeted every governor of St. Helena 
on his arrival, ‘ bad goes, worse comes ’. 


Il 


The two farms at Longwood and Plantation had been the 
special care of Governor Beatson, to whom the island is indebted 
for his well-known work, T'racts Retative to the Island of St. Helena. 
He had used them for the experiments that he had described with 
so much care and attention to detail in his publication, the St. 
Helena Register, the journal he employed for exhorting the general 
public to greater perseverance in tilling the soil. His vigorous 
reforming zeal (he once sentenced a soldier to be hanged for 
stealing six bottles of his beer) led to the mutiny of 1811, of which 
there is a well-documented account in his book. He rests in 
Frant Churchyard, Sussex, beneath a modest epitaph ; and, so 
that the documentation of the great mutiny may not be incomplete, 
here is another that circulated about him in St. Helena, which 
gives a view of its causes, rather different from the account that 
he has bequeathed to us : 


‘ Inscription for a Monument 
to Colonel Sir (sic) Alex : 
Beatson. 


Appointed to govern this Great Island 

He commenced His Career by shewing its 
Inhabitants the comforts of arbitrary 
power and to the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors a modesty and economy only 
Comprehended by Himself. 

To This End his labours were indefatigable 
The finest pictures were drawn in his book 
called The St. Helena Register open only 
his own Lucubrations which were never 
allowed to be contradicted and Experiments 
and Calculations never realised were 
described in the most plausible manner 

to secure a pension and a —— (sic) name 
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His bold experiments to prove how 

long we could live without eating 
endangered our own and our families’ 
Lives at the close of 1811 with 

Excellent wisdom he raised the price 

of what the inhabitants had to buy 

and lowered that which they had to 

sell showing them how to be rich without 
Property and FAT WITHOUT Foon.’ } 


Lowe had been scarcely six months in office before his atten- 
tion was drawn to irregularities in the farms. Thomas Breame, 
assisted by his son Thomas jun., held the post of company’s 
farmer. He was a protégé of Beatson, in whose time he had 
been appointed ; he came from a wealthy Norfolk family, one of 
whose members, the greatest friend of the Rev. Richard Boys, 
senior chaplain to the company in the island, was also a persona 
grata to Mr. Edward Parry, a director of the company.? Breame 
also had a daughter who is known to history for rejecting the suit 
of Barry O’Meara. 

The system of farming had been reorganized in 1813, and new 
regulations were then enacted giving the farmer a share of the 
profits, as well as providing for a series of elaborate checks and 
cross-checks on his operations. The retiring governor, Mark 
Wilks, had warned T. H. Brooke, government secretary, and 
historian of the island, that ‘ Breame was a man who required to 
be watched with unceasing vigilance’; privately he wrote to 
him to say that ‘ Breame was a > 3 (sic.). In October 1816, 
the accountant detected irregularities in the farm accounts in 
connexion with the sale of wood, and as the felling of trees ‘had 
nothing to do with the farmer, he reported the matter to Lowe 
who minuted, in reply, that he had also observed destruction of 
timber taking place.t A committee of enquiry was, therefore, 
appointed to report on the management of the farms, and con- 
demned Breame’s farming methods in strong terms, the main 
heads of the indictment being : 


1. Trees had been felled as far a field as Horse Point which is about 
two miles from Longwood House. Breame affirmed that this had 
been done by the carpenters of the Northumberland when altering 
the building, but Lowe minuted that he had noticed the stumps 
were concealed. 

2. A valuable herd of swine was unfed. 


1 §.H.R. Consultations, book 114, 6 September 1813. 

? British Museum, Lowe Papers; Add. MSS. 20,213, fo. 1. 

3 S.H.R., Secret Consultations, minute by Brooke, 15 March 1820. 

* Ibid. Consultations, books 117, 118, 119. For O’Meara and Cipriani, see book 
119, p. 134. 
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3. No less than 80 Southdown sheep were missing and no report had 
been made. 

4. Fences were in a thoroughly bad and neglected condition. 

. Draught oxen were hired out for transport instead of being put to 

the plough. 

6. Green barley had been cut to sell, instead of being given as a feed. 

Presents of cauliflower and lamb had been made to Dr. O’Meara. 

8. Cipriani’s receipts for large quantities of veal had been improperly 
entered in the ledger.! 


oe 


~ 


To this catalogue Lowe produced some interesting evidence on 
the condition of Bonaparte’s garden at this date, when he wrote 
‘The Governor himself has seen the most shameless devastation 
committed in the very garden of Longwood House, and pigs 
rooting up the grass on the lawn outside the garden’. The 
gravamen of the charges against Breame lay in his method of 
farming, which, the government contended, was designed to 
secure him an immediate profit, without regard to proper cultiva- 
tion and the company’s interests. The temptation was obvious. 
Longwood and troops would buy anything he cared to sell, and 
the farmer was making hay while the sun shone, taking full advan- 
tage of an abnormal situation which under the system of working 
would give him a substantial profit. 

Every opportunity was given Breame for presenting his 
defence, and after consideration the governor and council decided 
that although there was ample cause for terminating his employ- 
ment, he should be given another year’s trial on account of his 
family, in the hope that he would mend his ways. A year had 
not elapsed before the farmer was again in trouble, and in Nov- 
ember 1817 Brooke reported graver irregularities, this time 
financial, sales of meat and other produce not being brought to 
account. The defaulting farmer was again arraigned before the 
governor and council, and after a very fair trial his services were 
terminated.* 

A prominent feature of the Breame case is the long series of 
letters; full of scurrilities and abuse, addressed by the farmer to 
the governor and council, which were rightly regarded as most 
offensive. These letters continued throughout the proceedings, 
and as Breame was illiterate there was much speculation on the 
authorship. It soon came out that they were all composed and 
drafted by no less a person than the Rev. Richard Boys who, 
when taxed with the impropriety, was unable to deny complicity.* 
A perusal of these letters leads to the conviction that no clergyman 
—especially one who was a subordinate of the governor’s—should 
have drafted them. 

1 §.H.R. loc. cit. 2 Ibid. Consultations, book 118, p. 80. 


* Ibid. Letters to England, 1.March and 18 December 1817, 22 January and 29 
April 1818. * Ibid. Secret Consultations, 9 March 1820. 
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Full reports of the two parts of the Breame case were dispatched 
to the company between March 1817 and April 1818, and in the 
latter month Boys left the island to take long leave in England. 
In doing so he acted wisely, but almost on the point of sailing he 
was guilty of a much more serious imprudence. Not long before, 
he and the junior chaplain had buried Cipriani, and for their 
services on that occasion O’Meara presented them each with a 
snuff-box in Bonaparte’s name, not choice pieces from the Imperial 
cabinet, but a cheap variety purchased from the stores of Mr. 
Lewis Gideon Solomon, brother of the more celebrated Saul, whose 
name appears in the Establishment List holding the part time 
post of ‘ Clock and Instrument Cleaner ’ at a salary of £2 1s. 8d. 
per month.! Most foolishly Boys accepted the present, and if it 
had not been for his colleague who persuaded him to return it, 
his fate would have been certain. The incident, as O’Meara so 
obviously intended it should, greatly increased the tension between 
the governor and clergyman, it being impossible to believe that 
Boys was as ignorant, as he professed to be, of the menacing 
regulations on the subject of accepting gifts from the fallen 
emperor. 

On the arrival of Boys in England, he hastened to Leadenhall 
Street to enlist support for his friend Breame. There he found 
an eager helper in the person of Edward Parry, the director, who 
secured the help of Pulteney Malcolm (that suave admiral whose 
chief ambition was to jockey Lowe out of his job), Beatson, and 
so-called ‘other sensible people ’.2. For close upon three years 
the company had left Lowe alone in civil affairs but from the end 
of 1818, until the death of Bonaparte in the spring of 1821, it 
waged a campaign of opposition to his wishes which must have 
caused him deep personal resentment as well as adding to the 
not inconsiderable burdens that he was already carrying. Chief 
among the plotters was Edward Parry, who abused his position 
to write privately to Lowe’s subordinates encouraging them to 
oppose’ thé governor, and warning Brooke that unless he adopted 
a more independent attitude, he would find himself in trouble.* 
The disgruntled received private information that Lowe’s recom- 
mendations on their affairs would be reversed, while the dishonest 
were told that they would be restored to their positions of trust. 

It is unlikely that the great company, that is the chairman 
and the whole body of directors, were a party to this policy ; but 
they signed all the formal letters, perhaps without reading them, 
and not knowing to what they were lending their names and 
signatures. 


1 S.H.R. Establishment List, 1815, ? B.M., Add. MSS. 20,140, fo. 84. 
3 Ibid, 20,235, fo. 132, i 
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The results of the company’s new -policy is to be observed in 
its treatment of Sir George Bingham. This distinguished officer 
was in command of the troops of both the Crown and the company, 
and was one of Lowe’s strongest supporters. On the retirement of 
Sir-William Doveton, Lowe was left with only one adviser on the 
council, Thomas Henry Brooke, and to fill the vacancy he pro- 
posed to appoint Bingham who, besides being officer commanding 
troops, had been designated to succeed him ‘in certain events ’. 
He believed it to be important that his successor should have a 
full knowledge of all his duties, not only of those connected with 
‘his charge ’, but also of his civil duties as well. It may, perhaps, 
be added that the appointment of a person with Bingham’s 
qualifications, in a place like St. Helena, was an obvious one. 
But the post carried with it the right to certain houses as well as 
some handsome emoluments, both of which were the perquisite 
of the next senior civil servant on the list, so the proposal was 
referred to Brooke, the senior of them all, who recommended that 
the appointment should be additional to, but not in lieu of, a 
civil servant.1 It was a sensible recommendation because the 
extra cost would fall on the Crown, and not on the company under 
the terms of the agreement between the two. Bingham, there- 
fore, was appointed as a provisional member, and held the post 
until 10 May 1819, when his appointment was abruptly ter- 
minated by the company which ordered that the vacancy was 
to be filled by Mr. Greentree, the next civil servant on the list.? 
Greentree was an obscure officer of estimable character and 
modest attainments, whose principal qualification for the fost 
was that he was Sir William Doveton’s son-in-law. His advance- 
ment had been unusually rapid, as he had only recently been 
promoted to the grade of senior merchant, and his further appoint- 
ment to the highest post open to a civil servant is ample proof, 
if nothing else, that Doveton had been successful in retaining the 
dignity and emoluments for the family. Bingham was deeply 
offended at the company’s action, and immediately left the 
island on his supersession, resigning his command to do so. The 
last word was with him when he observed for the information of 
the company : ‘ the rank he held in the service of their Sovereign, 
and his own, should have entitled him to more attention and ‘* 
regard ’.2 The loss of Bingham was a severe blow to Lowe ; he 
lost a strong supporter and generous friend who spoke the same 
language as he did ; he had already had three years of Napoleon 

1 §.H.R., Consultations, book 119, p. 138. 


* Ibid. Consultations, book 119, p. 138, 19 January. 
* Ibid. Consultations, book 120, p. 205, 
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and St. Helena, and had two more to go; and life would have 
been much easier for him if Bingham, who lived at Knollcombe’s 
about half a mile from Plantation House, had been at hand for 


discussion and consultation. He summed-up the transaction in 
the following terms : 


‘The Governor desires to express his regret at the loss of Sir 
George Bingham’s services in a military as well as in a civil capacity. 
It was at Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe’s special request, not how- 
ever until the Court had designated Sir George Bingham as his eventual 
successor in the Government, that Sir George Bingham from a desire 
to render him every support and assistance in his power, consented to 
undertake the duties as member of Council provisionally until the 
Court’s directions should be received. 

‘The real difficulty the Governor was under on this occasion does 
not appear to have been considered by the Court, the unavoidable 
consequences of whose decision, or rather the manner in which it 
became conveyed was that Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe became 


deprived of Sir George Bingham’s military, as well as civil, aid on the 
Island.’ 4 


IV 


It was customary for the East India Company and the people 
of St. Helena to affirm that whilst it was true that slavery was to 
be found in the island, it existed in ‘ very mild form ’ only, a con- 
tention that is not borne out by the long and painful catalogue of 
cruelty to be found in the public records before, during, and after 
Napoleon’s captivity. When the exile and his garrison came to 
the island, they were shocked to find that slavery was a flourishing 
institution in a community that prided itself on its British way 
of life, all of whom were British subjects ‘as if they had been 
born within this realm of England ’.2 Curiously enough, it is to 
Bonaparte that the credit for the emancipation movement must 
be given. Whilst still at the Briars, he had come across Toby,’ 
one of Balcombe’s slaves, and very shortly after his arrival at 
Longwood he met a slave, Harry, the property of William Julio, 
a small-holder of Shark’s Valley, who told him he had been carried 
off by force from Sumatra and had been taken to England, 
eventually being brought to St. Helena. In light of this informa- 

‘tion Bonaparte judged that it was an illegal act to hold Harry in 
slavery.4. On 6 January 1816 he gave a dinner party at which 


1 §.H.R. Letters to and from England, 1818-9, 5 February and 25 July 1821. 

* Royal Charter of 1673. Confirmed in all later enactments. 

3 Mrs. E. Abell, Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon, 1845, p. 57; Dr. B. O'Meara, 
Napoleon in Exile, or a Voice from St. Helena, 1822, p. 10. 

‘Dr. Arnold Chaplin, A St. Helena Who’s Who (2nd edn., London, 1919), p. 143. 
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the guests were Admiral Cockburn, Major and Mrs. Hodson, and 
according to accounts, Major and Mrs. Fehrzen; when he re 
counted the story of his encounter with Harry, Major Hodson 
observed that there were many such cases in the island. The 
point of the conversation was not lost on Cockburn, and on 
9 January he reported the incident to Governor Wilks, who was 
due to open the quarter sessions the next day with an address to 
the grand jury. In his charge Wilks later adverted to the case 
of Harry, and invited the grand jury to lay an information ; but 
this body, all slave owners, refused to be drawn and stood mute. 
As a result of this address, the magistrate’s court was flooded 
with applications for emancipation on the grounds of persistent 
contravention of the slave code, when the case of Harry, who did 
not apply, was investigated; two or three claims only were 
allowed, whilst # number were referred to London for decision on 
the point whether a visit to England constituted valid reasons for 
release. Neither Harry, nor Toby, who had made an application, 
obtained an order, and the only person to suffer ! was the harmless 
and industrious Major Barnes, to whom the island is indebted for 
his book, A Tour of St. Helena, as well as one of the most beautiful 
maps of it that has ever been drawn.? He was fined £50. 

From his arrival, Lowe worked hard to ameliorate the lot of 
slaves, like his predecessors, Robert Brooke (1792), Patton (1805), 
and Wilks (1814). It was Patton who introduced the ‘ Slaves 
Medal ’ among other rewards, which, if it was won in three suc- 
cessive years, did not, as might be supposed, entitle the slave to 
be freed, but only ‘to have his merits to be completely estab- 
lished’. In 1818 there occurred a dispute between Bingham, 
magistrate, and Lieut. Des Fountain of the St. Helena Artillery, 
and the last of the island Huguenots, over the flogging of a woman 
slave in revolting circumstances. The subaltern appealed against 
the extremely light sentence to the governor and council, and in 
the proceedings Bingham has bequeathed to posterity the follow- 
ing noteworthy minute : 


‘I have stigmatised with the appellation of Coward an individual 
who has done it. I avow it. I justify it. I am borne out in the 
opinion I have expressed by the best of writers, ancient or modern 
who have branded with that epithet a man who strikes a woman. 
“The man who lifts his hand against a woman, save in the way of 
kindness, is a wretch whom t’were gross flattery to call a coward.”’ 
How much more then is this appellation due to a man who, having 
tied up a mother in the presence of her four children, held up a watch 


1 §.H.R., Law Letters, 10 April 1816; Judicial Consultations, 24 January 1816, 
pp- 93-150 ; Court of Sessions, book D, 1810-16. The account given of the abolition 
of slavery is taken entirely from these records. 

? Plan of the Island of St. Helena, Barnes, 1811. Unpublished. 
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to count the minutes between each lash to increase the degree of 
torture he felt himself justified in inflicting.’ } 


In the same year there was another, and much more horrible, 
case which has not been reported.? A slave woman belonging to 
Captain Robert Wright of the St. Helena Infantry had been to 
Bingham, acting as magistrate, to complain of her treatment at 
her master’s hands. She had failed to obtain a certificate of the 
fact of her having done so, a proceeding required of her under the 
code, and on her return to her master’s house was flogged for 
absence without leave. She went to complain again, made the 
same mistake, and was again flogged on her return. Summonses 
were taken out against Wright, but failed on the grounds of the 
woman’s contraventions of the code in not obtaining the requisite 
certificate. A few weeks later, when six months pregnant, she 
was again flogged by her master for some trivial complaint, and 
this time she fled to Plantation House to show her back to Lowe 
and claim his protection. He was so outraged that he immedi- 
ately ordered the woman to be purchased for the use of the 
company. Criminal proceedings were of no avail; so Lowe 
reportéd the case to the company, observing that as 


‘Captain Wright was principally dependent on the liberality of 
the Court of Directors for his future means of support, they may be 
thus better able to judge the propriety of continuing their indulgences 
to him.’ 


Wright was dismissed the service, politely termed ‘ retirement ’. 

The time was now ripe for all the inhabitants to take some 
unanimous action on slavery, so a great meeting was held in the 
Court House where the following resolution, among others, was 
passed : . 


“Unanimously resolved that from and after the 25th day of 
December next ensuing, being the anniversary of the Birth of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that all-children born of slaves shall be con- 
sidered free.’ 4 


This so-called abolition of slavery in 1818 was a measure that 
Lowe’s defenders have made too much of in their published works, 
these accounts giving the impression that in order to find some- 
thing good to say about him, the value of his labours for slaves 
has been exaggerated. The enactment of a law that children 
born of slaves should be free after a prescribed date, whilst it 
may be regarded as an important long-term social reform, cannot 
be described, with any attention to accuracy, as the abolition of 

1 §.H.R., Minute by Bingham, 12 October 1818. 
® §.H.R., Consultations, book 119, pp. 368-70. 


* Ibid. Judicial Consultations, pp. 280-96. 
“Ibid, Judicial Consultations, 14 August 1818; Proclamation, 17 August. 
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slavery as long as 695 men, 295 women, and 658 children continued 
to lie in that condition.1 An investigation into the subject 
reveals that neither the East India Company, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
nor the Rev. Richard Boys emerge very well in the matter, since 
the governor and the clergyman both owned and employed slaves, 
and nowhere in their solemn exhortations and sermons is there 
any indication of a willingness on their part to set them free.’ 
Nevertheless, Lowe’s reform did attract some attention in 
England, the Morning Chronicle twisting the news of the event 
into an attack on Lowe by remarking that there was still a 
‘ flagitious ’ traffic in slaves and that the real credit for the reform 
should be ascribed to the Rev. Richard Boys.® 

The little community was proud of its resolution, which was 
certainly gracefully worded, and much indignation was expressed 
at the ‘calumnious attack’ made in the Morning Chronicle, as 
well as any idea that the work was due to Boys, who was not even 
on the island. They petitioned the governor that the company 
be asked to publish a disclaimer, but this it refused todo. Slaves 
continued to be bought and sold on the island, and they were not 
finally freed until 1833, when 645 were redeemed for a payment of 
£28,062.4 


V 


With the receipt of two lengthy dispatches from the company 
in the spring of 1820,5 the company’s new anti-Lowe policy was 
made plain to all in the island, and from these it is clear that 
it had been at pains to search the governor’s correspondence, 
during the previous four years, for points on which he might be 
snubbed and rebuffed. The main heads dealt with were : 


The expedition to Angola. 

Appointments of Register Attendant and Major Pritchard. 
Separate Letters. 

The case of Breame. 


The expedition to Angola was a trivial matter in which Lowe had 
dispatched a private ship to obtain supplies from Lobito, instead 
of sending the local schooner, the St. Helena, at much less expense. 
Although the company had approved of the proceeding about 
three years before, the argument was still going on. The post of 
Register Attendant was a sinecure usually held by a civil servant, 

18.H.R. Census Returns, 1818. 

2 Ibid. Family Returns, signed by each householder, 1820; also for 10 September 
1821. 

3 Morning Chronicle, 22 November 1818. 


* Ibid. Consultations, book 133, 18 July 1832. 
5 Ibid. Letters from England, 22 December 1819 and 23 February 1820. 
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who employed his clerk, or more often his servant, to do the job 
which was worth a few pounds a month. Lowe had been unable 
to find anybody to do the work, which was that of a preventive 
officer, in the exacting manner in which he conceived it should be 
done, so he appointed a reliable N.C.O. instead, and the company 
saw fit to quarrel about it. In the case of Captain H. H. Pritchard, 
St. Helena Artillery, the death of the commanding officer, and 
the belief that the second-in-command, then absent from the 
island, was retiring, presented an opportunity for bringing new 
blood into the regiment. The command was given to Hodson, 
an officer of the island Infantry, whilst Pritchard was promoted 
to major. Encouraged by Lowe’s enemies to believe that he had 
just pretensions to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, he refused to 
accept his major’s commission and disciplinary action was taken 
against him. The company warmly epoused his cause and 
reversed Lowe’s decision, action which seems difficult to justify 
in the case of a general officer commanding so remote a station 
as St. Helena. 

The subject of ‘Separate ’ letters was more important. This , 
class of communication might be said to resemble a ‘ private’ 
letter on public business passing between the governor and the 
company, and Lowe, in his letter of appointment, had been 
enjoined to use this form of letter for confidential matters. Being 
so heavily over-burdened with writing, he had developed the 
procedure a logical stage further, and had instructed Brooke to 
communicate with the secretary of the company in this way so 
as to take some of the load off his own shoulders. Exception was 
taken to a confidential letter relating to the unsuitability of 
certain civil servants for promotion, and the company now forbade 
further use of this type of letter. Lowe’s reply to this must have 
staggered the directors, who were not accustomed to be addressed 
in such terms, particularly from St. Helena : 


‘The Governor having thus stated the real grounds upon which he 
thought it his duty to address the Court separately, will now proceed 
to reply to that para. of the Court’s letter which enjoins that it is 
only on occasions which require secrecy, that he may address himself 
to the Chairman or Secret Committee. 

‘ The subjects of the Governor’s letter were all such a8 appeared to 
him to furnish matter for separate representation though none of them 
which he should have considered it necessary to regard as Secret. 

‘The Court of Directors having interdicted him from addressing 
them on any subject connected with Napoleon Bonaparte, there remains 
consequently hardly any possible subject which could render it neces- 
sary to address them in a secret manner. 

‘If the Court however persevere notwithstanding what he has 
said, in interdicting the Governor from addressing them in a separate 
manner, the Governor has humbly to intreat that they would not 





. 
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permit any particular Member of the Court to carry on a private 
correspondence with persons under his authority, respecting those 
concerns of the East India Company for the management of which he 
with the Council are . . . alone responsible. He is grounded in this 
request from the extraordinary circumstance of the Company’s Senior 
Chaplain having since his return to the Island, referred to a letter 
from one of the Members of the Court to Mr. Brooke . . . as con- 
taining a rule by which he was to form his own judgement and opinions 
upon matters, insignificant in themselves but not at all so in the wide 
relations which they have borne.’ 4 


In the Breame case the decisions were humiliating to men of 
the calibre of Lowe and Brooke, the company ruling that the 
proceedings ‘gave not the slightest ground for any criminal 
charge ’, or ‘ any real cause ’ for Breame’s removal, and ordering 
that he was to be restored to his post under the provisions of the 
1813 regulations, and admonished for his use of ‘ intemperate 
language ’.2. Brooke, with his usual ingenuity, found a way of 
escape. In the prevailing conditions, the regulations were a dead 
letter, so it was impossible to re-instate Breame and the case 
should, therefore, be referred back to the company, when Lowe 
took the opportunity of telling the directors that the governor 
and council ‘had drawn forth censure when they confidently 
trusted to have merited approbation ’. In the final result Breame 
was retired on a pension of £150 a year, but this decision was not 
received until long after Lowe had left the island, the former, in 
the meantime, very sensibly withdrawing to England in August 
1820 on grounds of ill-health.* 

The slavery incident gave Lowe an opportunity for a last dig 
at the company on the subject of ‘separate’ letters. On his 
return, Boys informed Lowe that he had been authorized by 
Edward Parry to say that he had been prevented from publicly 
disclaiming the credit for the abolition of slavery, which the 
Morning Chronicle had attributed to him ; whereupon the governor 
wrote in these terms : 


‘The Governor does not presume to dispute the propriety of the 
Court’s general resolution upon the subject, although there is a wide 
difference between undertaking to repel a calumnious attack against 
others and taking to oneself the merit of which another may be un- 
justly deprived, and whilst the Governor is interdicted from addressing 
the Court in a separate manner, he certainly feels himself warranted 
in soliciting their attention to the following matter. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Boys, on his return to the Island, wrote to Lieut.- 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, to acquaint him that he had Mr. Parry’s 


1 S.H.R., Second General Letter to England of 24 July 1821, book, p. 235. 

2 Ibid. Separate letter 6 March 1820, and Secret Consultations, 1822. 

8 Ibid. In the William Pitt on 5 August 1820. Letters to England, 31 July 1820, 
and Consultations, book 128, 28 September 1826. 
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authority to assure the Governor that he Mr. Boys, was prevented 
from his purpose of correcting the error stated in the Morning Chronicle 
expressly at his, Mr. Parry’s desire, and Mr. Boys at the same time 
referred to a private letter Mr. Parry had written to Mr. Brooke, the 
Senior Member of Council on the Island, acquainting him of having 
given such advice to Mr. Boys.’ } 


VI 


Lowe’s reaction to the campaign waged against him by the 
company was to report it to Bathurst, asking for the intervention 
of the Board of Control. He had never been informed that this body 
had no jurisdiction over St. Helena. In reply, Goulburn informed 
him that his letter would be sent to the company, but the Crown 
had no right of interference whatsoever, since the island was 
excluded from the operation of the relative acts and in a very 
peculiar position, and the company was very jealous of its right 
to exclusive possession.2 Lowe should not have been left, for 
over four years, working under the delusign that the Crown could 
exercise some authority over the company, and its inability to do 
so, of which the company was fully aware, had enabled Parry to 
conduct a campaign against him in which the next move was to 
foment insubordination in his own office? 

Shortly after the return of Boys, six junior civil servants, 
headed by Mr. Anthony Beale, a direct descendant of the governor 
who had cast away the island to the Dutch in 1673, combined 
to present a memorial praying for the redress of grievances which 
at this distance of time are difficult to understand. But the 
petition contained an insulting reference to Lowe, which was cut 
out from the record copy.‘ When transmitting the petition to 
the company, he observed that its actions had bewildered 
the community, and that they had loosened ‘the bonds of 
willing subordination’ which had prevailed between the ‘ Govern- 
ment and the governed’. In this case his complaint to 
Bathurst did some good, because the company replied with most 
unusual promptitude, demolishing the unfortunate civil servants 
in terms that must have made them shudder, and suspending 
Mr. Beale for twelve months. This was the last of Lowe’s 
conflicts with the company. He left St. Helena in the Dunira 
on 25 July 1821, with the unrepentant Boys preaching valedictory 

1 Dunira letter post. 

2 B.M., Add. MSS. 20, 130, fo. 83, Goulburn to Lowe, 21 May 1820. 

3 §.H.R., book 121, Beale to Brooke. 

« Ibid. p. 72. 

5 Ibid. Special letter to England, 25 August 1820. 

6 Ibid. Special letter from England, 29 November 1820. The question ‘ When is 


the green bag going to.be given out ?’ is believed to refer to the colour of the mail 
bag reserved for Secret correspondence. 
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sermons at his departing head. A pamphlet has been published 
purporting to print the text of these sermons, but students should 
be aware that the introduction to them contains many grievous 
errors of fact, whilst the sermons, if compared with Lowe’s minute 
on them, will be seen to have been heavily expurgated before 
printing. This famous minute is one of the remarkable archives 
of the captivity published by the late Dr. Chaplin, and although 
it was signed by Lowe, those familiar with Brooke’s style and 
vocabulary will have no difficulty in recognizing the real author.® 
With the Dunira sailing away from the island, the combatants 
drew out of range. The company’s last word, also published by 
the late Dr. Chaplin, complaining, with a good deal of justice, of 
the governor’s ‘ Tone and Stile’ and ‘ Tone and Temper ’ did not 
reach him until after he had left the island, whilst Lowe took his 
rejoinder with him.* It is, however, satisfactory to be able to 
record that when tempers had cooled, and at a time when Lowe’s 
fortunes were at their darkest, the company rose above faction, 
and ordered that restitution was to be made to him of the 
Napoleonic furniture which his successor had tried to appropriate. 
Nor did Lowe, at any stage in his administration of the island, 
ever allow the interests of the company to suffer, however deep 
his resentment or sense of injury, for which it must be admitted, 
he had every reason for feeling, especially in the case of Bingham. 
Sir Hudson Lowe was not one of the better-known generals of 
the Napoleonic wars, and had never commanded any large forma- 
tions or any of the fighting troops, but in the opinion of Sir John 
Moore, the best of all judges, he was a good soldier, and he need 
not ask for any better reference. He had unusual qualifications 
for his unique duty, having considerable command of languages 
and unrivalled experience of continental armies, their campaigns, 
and the politics of their courts, who found him an agreeable 
personality. No other officer, except possibly his friend Bunbury, 
could assemble such an array of qualifications. He was not, by 
any means, one who might be called a brilliant officer, nor had he 
the character of a forceful fighting general, but he was serious 
minded, and could be extremely shrewd ; neither Bonaparte, or 
his entourage, was ever able to impose on him. Although he 
probably owed much to Bunbury’s interest, it was a considerable 
1 Rev. Markby Janeiro Thornton Boys, Personal Recollections (Brighton, 1900). 
The author was aged three years when the sermons were delivered, and acquired his 
second name from having been born at Rio. The sermons were delivered on 1,8, and 
15 July. First general letter to England, 24 July 1821, and book 122, minute by Brooke, 
16 July, states the preacher prayed that ‘ nothing terrified by the power of man he 
might shew forth the whole Council (sic) of God’. 
? Dr. A. Chaplin, op. cit. p. 178. 
3 §.H.R., The Dunira Letter, being governor and council’s second general letter of 


24 July 1821; contained in book G, p. 235, bound with a slip to say that it was entirely 
the work of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
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achievement to rise to be a lieutenant-general in an age when, 
without the help of friends in politics, money, or relations in the 
peerage, promotion to the highest ranks was an ambition almost 
impossible of attainment. Popular in the rough Prussian bivouacs, 
he had never had the chance to acquire, or perhaps the ability to 
learn, the graces to equip him for the life of the court ; and more 
at home in the field, his manners and habits in his office were an 
almost intolerable burden to his staff. Paper, not Bonaparte, 
was his ‘ greatest enemy ’,! and if he had left all the interminable 
writing to his staff (Brooke and Gorrequer were extremely able 
men) he would have left very much less behind him for his critics 
to rejoice in. He was physically incapable of leaving a draft 
alone, and the mere sight of a few lines of handwriting on a sheet 
of foolscap impelled an irresistible urge to alter them, and go on 
altering them, always for the worse. Weighed down by his 
responsibilities, he had not the ability to rise above them, and 
must do everything for himself, always immersed in a bog of 
detail. As a result he has come down to us, except in the opinion 
of the historian of the British Army, as a fussy, stupid, obstinate 
sort of officer, rather than one who was often shrewd where others 
might have made quite serious mistakes, and who was always 
generous, kind, and even soft-hearted, respected by everybody for 
his personal integrity and high sense of public duty. He fell a 
victim to the political intrigues of the day, meeting the hard fate 
of those who have faithfully discharged unpleasant duties that 
have been the target of rival political factions. Instead of coming 
to his aid, as they were in honour bound to do, the government, 
whose instructions he had so punctiliously fulfilled, threw him 
over to the mercy of their enemies. The fair-minded find it 
difficult to read the story of the last twenty years of his life 
without indignation. 

Cold-shouldered by the modest society in which he moved, 
Lowe could never be quite sure that when he went for a walk in 
the street, he would not be insulted. Even at Mauritius, when 
travelling home from Ceylon, public demonstrations were twice 
staged against him,” and it wasat St. Helenaonly, always renowned 
for the courtesy, consideration, and friendliness of its people, that 
he was greeted with acclamation, the garrison voting that his 
portrait should hang in their mess.* But all that has come down 
to us is Wyvill’s incomplete pencil sketch, widely reproduced, and 
an atrocious forgery of which every French historian should be 
ashamed.4 
1 Dr. W. Henry, Events of a Military Life, 2nd edn. (London, 1843), p. 80. 
2 Asiatic Journal, October 1828 and May 1832. 3 B.M. Add. MSS. 20,238. 
*R. C. Seaton, Napoleon’s Captivity in relation to Sir Hudson Lowe (London, 1903), 


p. 261. The forgery # by Fremy, and it was engraved in London by Goulburn in 1836, 
a copy being in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Lowe’s services to history, gratefully acknowledged by both 
friend and foe, were monumental. For over twelve months 
Gorrequer remained behind in the island, collecting and sorting 
the Lowe papers, and there in this immense documentation may 
be read every detail of Bonaparte’s exile and death, from the 
condition of his bowels to congratulatory letters to Lowe on the 
birth of a daughter—weight 103 lb. No one has been able to 
impugn these remarkable papers ; no one has been able to say 
that Lowe destroyed basic documents or altered others to his own 
advantage ; and they lie in the British Museum as the memorial 
of a fundamentally honest and humane man. 


G. C. Krrcuinea. 


APPENDIX 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF ESCAPE FROM ST. HELENA 


Lowe’s security and defence measures are often ridiculed. He offered 
Bonaparte the free run of the island, except Jamestown, provided he would 
shew himself to a British officer twice within twenty-four hours. The 
offer was refused. 

Wellington, at a much later date, is supposed to have said, when 
remarking on what he would have done if he had been in charge, that he 
would have dealt with the situation in this way, not knowing, of course, 
that the proposal had been tried in 1818. 

Critics of Lowe’s security measures, including Balmain, whose knowledge 
of the island was confined to the amenities of Rosemary Hall, an amble 
down to Jamestown, and an occasional picnic, base their claim that it was 
ridiculous to have so many sentries and guards on the grounds, either that 
it was impossible to escape from the island in any case, or that Bonaparte. 
did not want to escape, and that he was a sick man. The view that it 
was impossible to escape is founded on nothing more than a sight of St. 
Helena’s grim and terrible coast line, very large stretches of which cannot 
be seen from the interior of the island, and have to be visited by rowing 
boat. 

The possibility of escape, or otherwise, must be judged on contemporary 
opinion and facts. The East India Company, who had owned the island 
for close upon two hundred years, thought this was ‘ very easy ’, and it is 
an opinion that is confirmed by other contemporary writers who had the 
benefit of personal knowledge. The facts will be found in the numerous 
instances of slaves, soldiers, and deserters who are recorded in the public 
records as having made good their escape, including nearly one hundred 
years later, one Boer prisoner of war. The known facts, therefore, fully 
justify the contemporary opinion. 

About a hundred years ago, R. F. Seale, the first colonial secretary 
under the Crown, to whom we are indebted for an immense amount of 
unusual knowledge of the island, recorded that he had reached the interior 
from forty-six landing places all passable to light troops. Similarly, the 
islanders of to-day know of, and use, innumerable tracks either cutting 
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across the island or leading down to the coast line where there were also 
no guards. It might be also said that any St. Helenian, whose home was 
at Longwood, would reach any part of the island, either on the coast or in 
the interior, without Lowe’s guards knowing anything about it, supposing 
them all to be in position. It would be folly to suppose that their ancestors 
did not possess a similar knowledge. 

Ability to pass through a line of sentries, such as Lowe had around 
Longwood House at night, need not detain us in view of the multitude of 
cases in modern and ancient history where this has been successfully 
accomplished. A case in point is Mr. Churchill at Pretoria in 1899 where 
modern inventions of wire and lighting had to be overcome. Having 
passed the line of sentries, three pre-requisites were necessary to ensure 
success : 


(1) Determination and hard physical condition. 

(2) Accomplices both*within and without the island. 

(3) A small boat able to sail, of the whaler or gig type, on the coast 
line. 


' Nobody is likely to question Napoleon’s determination, but his health 
is an important factor in consideration of the subject of escape. The late 
Dr. Chaplin, the leading authority on the subject, who would not have 
wished to be described as anything but an ardent admirer of Bonaparte, 
tells us that up to the time of his deportation to St. Helena, he had enjoyed 
‘the most uniform robust health’ and that ‘not a day had been lost on 
account of illness’. Bunbury, who saw him on the Bellerophon, has told 
us that he never saw a man better able to endure fatigue, and the island, 
itself, provides excellent evidence on the state of his health during the 
first half of 1816. No man can visit Chubb’s Spring and Maldivia from the 
Briars, or the bottom of Sane Valley and back again from Hutt’s Gate, or 
gallop round the eastern district via Rock Rose and Sandy Bay without 
being in fine physical condition. We are, therefore, entitled to assume 
* that Bonaparte in the first year of his exile was quite well and fit enough 
to have attempted an escape. 

Few, with personal knowledge of St. Helena, would ever dare to venture 
the opinion that escape from that island, in spite of all Lowe’s sentries, 
would be impossible. We are privileged to know, with every source of 
information open to us, that Bonaparte had no wish to escape, and that 
after 1816 he allowed his health to deteriorate to such an extent that he 
would have been incapable of doing so even if he had wished to; but 
Lowe did not know this, and it is on the information in his possession that 
he must be judged. 

The defensive measures are scarcely open to criticism. The strength of 
the garrison was as follows : 


King’s Company’s Total 
1816 1536 745 2281 
1817 1675 820 2495 
1818 1328 702 2040 
1819 1536 745 2281 
1820 . 1483 698 2181 
182] 840 1168 2048 
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This strength would be regarded as excessive by the East India Company 
but with the complication of Napoleon, the troops were heavily over- 
worked and there was much sickness among them. 

Finally, it may be of interest to students to know that in an unpublished 
survey in the India Office Records, drawn by Lieut.-Colonel James Cocks 
of the island troops, in 1804, that the name of Longwood House is recorded 
as ‘Woop Longe’, and that in the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, in W. J. Burchell’s St. Helena sketch book, there is a view 
of this house as it stood in 1807, i.e. before Napoleon was deported there. 





Notes and Documents 


Master Philip the Notary and the Fortteth of 1199 


THE mission to England of Master Philip, a papal notary, 
has not attracted much attention from modern historians,! and 
even if it was of no great importance, the ascertainable facts 
ought to be brought together. According to Professor W. E. 
Lunt, the most recent writer to mention Master Philip, this envoy 
of Innocent III came to England to see about the collection of 
the income-tax of one-fortieth imposed by the pope on the clergy, 
for the succour of the Holy Land, in December 1199.2 He reached 
England before 24 April 1200,° probably bringing with him the 
papal mandate. He met an assembly of the abbots and priors 
of the diocese of Salisbury to expound the mandate,‘ and was 
responsible for transmitting the funds to the pope.® While he 
stayed in London, the charges of his household on neighbouring 
religious houses was very burdensome.® In 1205 he was still 
collecting procurations from Whitby Abbey 7 and was in England 
on 1 June 1206.8 

This, unfortunately, is nearly all that is known of Master 
Philip’s English mission ; and, indeed, more than all, for whereas 
there is little to add there is something to be subtracted. Neither 
of the documents on which Mr. Lunt relies to prove Philip’s 
presence in England after the year 1200 points to this conclusion. 


1 None of the general histories speak of it and it is not mentioned by Heinrich 
Zimmermann, Die papstliche Legation in der ersten Halfte des 13 Jhs. (Paderborn, 
Gérres-Gesellschaft, 1913). See Helene Tillmann, Die papstlichen Legaten in England 
(Bonn, 1926), pp. 89-90 and W. E. Lunt, Financial relations of the Papacy with England 
to 1327 (Medieval Academy of America, 1939), pp. 126, 241-2, 537, 538, 544, 588, 610. 

2 Three letters of Innocent III concerning this levy are in the Register, lib. ii epp. 
270-2, Migne, Pair. lat., ccxiv. 828, 832, 835. They belong to the last days of December 
1199 and early January 1200. A text of no. 270, with different address and date, is 
in Chron. Rogeri de Hoveden (Rolls series), iv. 108. For another text differing again 
in these particulars, see below, p. 347. 

§ Rotuli chartarum, ed. T. D. Hardy (Record Comm.), i. 616: letters patent to 
archbishops, bishops, &c., to show due honour to Master Philip, the pope’s nuncio 
and notary. 

* Registrum malmesburiense (Rolls series), i. 409. 

5 So Mr. Lunt (op. cit. p. 241) reads Ralph de Diceto, Opera (Rolls series), ii. 168-9. 

. below, p. 345, n. 8. 

6 Diceto, ii. 168. 

7 Lunt, p. 537, from Hist. Mss. Comm., Report on various coll., i (1901), 216. 

® Lunt, p. 241. On p. 126 Mr. Lunt says he ‘ was in England continuously or 
intermittently from 1200 to 1206’. 
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The procurations taken at Whitby are reported in a letter ad- 
dressed by Peter, abbot of Whitby (1182-1206), to Archbishop 
Hubert : it cannot therefore have been written much later than 
Hubert’s death (13 July 1205) ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that it belongs to 1205 and in any case it refers to the incident of 
procurations at an unspecified time in the past. The letter on 
the Close Roll, dated 1 June 1206, which is held to show that 
Philip was then in England, merely indicates that he was then 
the recipient of a pension from the Crown. This affords no 
presumption that he was in England to collect it in person. The 
king, then and later, had various pensioners in the Roman Curia.! 

Two other documents, hitherto neglected, cast some light on 
Philip’s visit to England. The first is a letter from Master 
Philip, who styles himself ‘domini pape nuntius et notarius ’, 
addressed to all the prelates of the English Church.? The letter 
is undated, but belongs unquestionably to the year 1200. It 
declares that the brethren of the Order of Sempringham have 
embarked on an enquiry into miracles wrought by Master Gilbert, 
and enjoins, ‘ex parte domini pape ’, upon the prelates summoned 
to this enquiry, that they do their work properly. This letter 
is preserved as the first of a collection concerning Gilbert’s canon- 
ization, followed by a letter from Archbishop Hubert which 
apparently started the proceedings. In pursuance of these letters 
an enquiry took place at Sempringham on 9 January 1201,3 but 
we hear no more of any action by Master Philip. The pope 
declared Gilbert’s canonization a year later, after a second, more 
elaborate, enquiry. 

The second piece of evidence for Master Philip’s visit is a 
letter of Innocent III, dated 12.August 1202, of which a copy is 
preserved within the copy of a covering letter from Mauger, 

. bishop of Worcester, to the abbots and priors of his diocese. 
This occurs on the flyleaf of a twelfth-century collection of ser- 
mons, MS. F. 92 in the Chapter Library of Worcester Cathedral. 
The letter was printed a generation ago in the catalogue of the 
library’s manuscripts, and I have found no notice of it elsewhere.‘ 


1 Rot. lit. claus. ed. T. D. Hardy (Record Comm.), i. 726: “Rex, &c. G. filio 
Petri, &. Mandamus vobis quod hoc anno faciatis habere Magistro Philippo domini 
Pape notario redditum xxx m. sicut illum habere solet per annum ad scaccarium . . .’. 
Cf. p. 345, n. 6 below. The pension had been granted ‘ quousque melius ei faciamus 
in beneficio ecclesiastico ’ on 24 April 1200 (Rot. chart., i. 616). In 1207 King John 
writes ‘ amicis suis venerabilibus viris suis omnibus domini pape notariis et capellanis ’ 
(Rot. lit. pat., ed. T. D. Hardy (Rec. Comm.), i. 69a). 

2 Printed for the first time, from Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Cleop. B. i. fo. 113¥ (formerly 
fo. 114¥), by Dr. Raymonde Foreville, Un procés de canonisation a Vaube du xiii* 
siécle (1201-1202) : Le Livre de S. Gilbert de Sempringham (Paris, 1943), p. 9. 

°W. Dugdale, Monasticon (1817-30), vi. ii. *xxv. 

‘J. K. Floyer and S. G. Hamilton, Cat. of mss. preserved in the Chapter Libr. of 
Worcester Cathedral (Worcs. Hist. Soc., 1906), p. 47. 
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The pope writes to the archbishop of Canterbury to say that it 
has come to his ears that Master Philip, when formerly in England, 
received and exacted much from many persons, to the shame 
rather than the honour of the pope. The archbishop is ordered, 
therefore, to have enquiry made throughout both provinces as 
to how much Philip had received, on his own account or on behalf 
of the pope, and to transmit his findings promptly to the pope. 
This makes it clear that Philip had aroused opposition (which 
we should infer from the acid remarks of the dean of St. Paul’s).1 
Moreover, it explains why the abbot. of Whitby was writing, at 
an unknown date, to tell the archbishop of Canterbury how much 
Philip had cost his abbey : it was a reply to the enquiry set on 
foot in pursuance of the papal letter of 12 August 1202. The 
terms of the letter (which has not been printed) suggest as much : 
‘ Noverit excellencia vestra super eo quod a nobis per fratrem 
Willelmum capellanum vestrum certificari voluistis decrevimus 
paucis significare vobis’.2 It is interesting to find Archbishop 
Hubert conducting an enquiry in this fashion in the province of 
his jealous colleague, Geoffrey, archbishop of York, and it is 
much to be regretted that the valuable collection of ‘ letters in ’ 
and drafts of ‘letters out ’, dating from Hubert’s time and pre- 
served at Canterbury, does not contain any other return to his 
enquiry or any copy of his report to Rome. 

Master Philip, then, had left England some time before August 
1202. It would, indeed, have been strange for a papal nuncio 
to dwell in England for six years and leave no more traces than 
we have found in the records. In fact,.his sojourn was probably 
over by the end of 1200. For on 5 January 1201, Innocent III 
wrote to the German bishops and princes announcing a legation. 
It was headed by Guy, bishop of Preneste, who was accompanied 
by ‘ Master Philip our notary, .a prudent and discreet man ’.® 
This Master Philip was present when Otto of Brunswick put his 
seal to the pope’s terms at Neuss on 8 June 1201, at the pro- 
clamation of Otto as king at Cologne on 3 July and, a little later, 
at his betrothal at Maastricht. The legation was still in Germany 

1 Diceto, ii. 168-9. Giraldus Cambrensis also refers to the collection of money by 
Philip, a papal subdeacon, in a characteristically pungent passage which, incidentally, 
suggests that Philip was charged with other business besides the tax. (Opera (Rolls 
series), iii. 179). 

2 Muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, ‘ Christ Church Letters’ 
vol. ii., no. 1. Iam greatly obliged to the Librarian, Mr. W. P. Blore, for kindly tran- 
scribing this letter for my use. The only other feature of the original not brought 
out in the calendar (Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on various collections, i. 216) is the in- 
formation that Master Philip’s messengers came to Whitby ‘cum litteris summi 
as Patr. lat. cexvi. 1031, 1033, 1034, 1046, 1048 (Potthast, Regesta pont. 
romanorum a.d. 1198-1304, nos. 1243-5, 1292, 1297, 1299). More correct texts of the 


letters in W. Holtzmann’s edition; Das Register Papst Innocenz’ III tiber den deutschen 
Thronstreit (Bonn, 1947-8), i. 51, 53, 55, 68, 71. 
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during the winter of 1201-2.1. Next we must notice a man whom 
Thomas of Marlborough encountered in the Curia on Christmas 
Eve 1205, when the pope gave judgement in the Evesham case ; 
it was ‘magister Philippus primus notariorum ’ who read aloud 
the judgement which caused Thomas to swoon with joy.? In the 
next year one Master Philip the notary was sent by the pope to 
Southern Italy to receive the submission of Count Diepold,’ and 
Master Philip who had been employed in Germany was sent again 
to Otto IV shortly before that king’s coronation as emperor, in 
the summer of 1209.4 A person of this name was consecrated 
bishop of Troja in October 1212.5 

While it seems probable that the Master Philip who was 
engaged in diplomacy in Germany and Italy is one and the same 
person, and while Thomas of Marlborough identifies the primus 
notariorum with the later bishop of Troja, we have no direct 
link with the visitor to England in 1200. The matter is com- 
plicated by a letter which Innocent III wrote to the bishop of 
Limoges and others on 18 February 1207, in which he orders 
them to protect the property of the mother and brothers of 
Master Philip, subdiaconus et notarius noster, who is dead.* So 
there were two papal notaries named Philip in the early years of 
Innocent III. On balance, it is likely that a man who was deemed 
fit for an important mission to Germany in 1201 would have 
been selected for a responsible task in England in 1200 rather 
than that this task would have been eritrusted to one of whom 
nothing is reported but his death. But it might be argued that 
the envoy to England disgraced himself and retired into obscurity. 
Such conjectures are not helpful. We must wait in hope that 
more evidence will be found. 

As Mr. Lunt observes,” we do not know the limits of Master 
Philip’s authority in relation to, the fortieth. While Ralph de 
Diceto implies that Philip transmitted the proceeds to Rome,’ 

1 Migne, cexvi. 1083, 1053, 1058. Holtzmann, i. 117, 78, 83. The references to 
Philip’s mission in Germany are noted by Zimmermann, op, cit. pp. 32, 54. 


2 Chron. abbatiae de Evesham (Rolls series), p. 170. His correct title was probably 
‘ prior notariorum ’, cf. H. Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlehre (2nd edn., 1912-31), 
i. 272. 

3 Zimmermann, op. cit. p. 62. * Migne, ccxvi. 1171 (Potthast, no. 3802). 

5 Ibid. cexvi. 696 (Potthast, nos. 4607-8). 

6 Ibid. cexv. 1099 (Potthast, no. 3016). It will be noted that the discovery of two 
Masters Philip makes it uncertain whether the envoy of 1200 was the recipient of the 
pension in 1206. Nor can we be sure that the Philip, papal notary, who ‘ sealed and 
attested ’ a grant by Bishop Savaric of Bath at an unspecified date (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Cal. of mss. of the Dean and Chapter of Wells, i (1907), 55), was the envoy of 1200. 
But in each case the identification is probable. 

7 Op. cit. p. 242. 

8 * Quadragesima pars . . . ad subventionem, ut dicebatur, terrae Jerosolimitanae 
ascripta, per manum praedicti Philippi transmissa, nisi forte Romani naturali et 
insitae sibi cupiditati abrenunciaverint, his quorum usibus perquisita est nunquam 
est ad plenum restityenda.’ Opera, ii. 169. 
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the original mandate makes no provision for the final disposal of 
money collected by the bishops, and the papal letter of 12 August 
1202 concerning Philip does not clearly imply that this came 
within his commission. At all events, much of this money was 
unpaid many years later. Mr. Lunt has discussed the tax in 
general} and I have no desire to do so again, but take this op- 
portunity of calling attention to two letters of Innocent IIT on 
the subject, which are not in his register and not calendared by 
Potthast in his Regesta pontificum. They are both addressed to 
Eustace, bishop of Ely and John de Gray, bishop of Norwich ; 
the first letter is dated at St. Peter’s, in the ninth year of the 
pontificate,? the second at the Lateran, 2 non. Maii anno x 
(6 May 1207). The first letter complains that certain English 
prelates have collected and withheld money paid for the fortieth 
and for the remission of Crusaders’ vows. The addressees are 
to compel payment of the money and store it in the Temple at 
London * until further orders. This letter derives a little extra 
interest from its short preliminary discourse on the original 
equality of mankind and the invention of ranks and dignities to 
curb sin. The second letter expresses surprise at the opposition 
which had arisen and deals in turn with the various objections. 
It enables us to see more clearly than before the utter lack of 
sound organization and the causes of delay in this protracted 
attempt to tax the English clergy. We still do not know whether 
the bishops generally surrendered the monies they had received 
from the parochial clergy or whether the tax was eventually paid 
on episcopal and monastic estates. The bishops and abbots seem 
to have wished to treat their temporalia as exempt from a tax 
for ecclesiastical purposes.4 This demand of 6 May 1207 certainly 
came at an inopportune time. The clergy were being obliged to 
contribute, in some form or other, to the royal taxation determined 
upon in January, and in certain instances may have paid a 
thirteenth assessed on their temporalia.> At the same time, the 
king showed his objection to the removal of the church’s wealth 
from England in a mandate to the assembled clergy at St. Albans 
in this very month of May 1207.6 In less than a year after the 

1 Op cit. pp. 240-2. 

2 The papal itinerary shows that it must have been written between 22 February 
and 14 May 1206, or between 18 November 1206 and 21 February 1207. 

3 This was a normal repository for the money received in commutation of Crusaders’ 
vows (cf. below, p. 349, n. 2). See also King John’s letter to the archbishop of Rouen, 
? January 1202, about the disposal of the fortieth which he, at the legate’s request, had 
granted in 1201 from the royal revenues and those of the laity (Rot. lit. pat., i. 5a), cf. 
Hoveden, iv. 188-9 and Pipe Roll 4 John (Pipe Roll. Soc., N.S. xv, 1937), p. xxv). 

4 Cf. Mr. Lunt’s remarks about later taxes. Op. cit. pp. 226, 258-9. 

5 §. K. Mitchell, Studies in taxation under John and Henry III (Yale, 1914), pp. 84-92. 


® Rot. lit. pat. i. 72a. While this writ mentions specifically Romescot, or Peter’s 
Pence, it implies that other papal demands were before the assembly. 
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letter of 6 May 1207, the Interdict was laid on England and normal 
relations with Rome were suspended. Even after King John’s 
death, it seems, the archbishop of Canterbury was still collecting 
money on this old account.? 

These two letters follow a copy of the mandate for the fortieth, 
“Graves orientalis terre’, addressed to the archbishop of 
Canterbury and his suffragans and abbots, priors, deans, arch- 
deacons, and all clergy both subjects and prelates, in the province 
of Canterbury, ‘dated at the Lateran, on 25 December, 1199.? 
All three letters are written in a hand of the early thirteenth 
century on the last leaves of a text of Hainio of Halberstadt on 
Isaiah, Lincoln College MS. lat. 17 fos. 186’—-188", a text annotated 
by the hand of Thomas Gascoigne .* 

C. R. CHENEY. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. MS. lat. 17 fo. 186¥. 
Titere prime de quadragesima ad H. Cantuariensem archiepiscopum. 


Innocentius episcopus servus servorum dei venerabilibus fratribus 
Cantuariensi archiepiscopo et suffraganeis eius et dilectis filiis abbatibus, 
prioribus, decanis, et archidiaconis, et universis clericis tam subditis quam 
prelatis in Cantuariensi provincia constitutis salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem. 


Graves orientalis terre... . debeatis reddere rationem. 
Dat’ Laterani viii® kal. Ianuarii pontificatus nostri anno secundo. 
[Cf. Hoveden, iv. 108.] _ 


Litere secunde de quadragesima. 


Innocentius episcopus"etc. venerabilibus fratribus Eliensi et Norwicensi 
episcopis salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

Tanta est humane fragilitatis infirmitas et defectus, et decursus ad 
malum tam lubricus et suavis, ut si preter offensam divinam temporaliter 
liceret hominibus malum impune ac libere operari, multi hodie invenirentur 
culpabiles et nocentes qui habentur in fide stabiles et in bono opere efficaces. 
Unde, licet natura pares et ex eadem massa fuerimus procreati, ad lubri- 
citatem tamen et defectum huiusmodi corrigendum quodam ordine dis- 
pensatorio quidam aliis sunt prelati et ad dignitatem gradus ac principatus 


1 Lunt, op. cit. p. 242, citing Reg. Walter Bronescombe, Exeter, p. 293. As Hugh 
de Wilton, archdeacon of Taunton, is named, the date is presumably later than the 
death of the previous archdeacon, William of Wrotham (? late 1217). 

? The text in Innocent III’s register, with a similar address (substituting Magdeburg 
for Canterbury) is dated ii kal. Januarii. Hoveden’s copy, addressed ‘ Universis 
sanctae matris ecclesiae praelatis ad quos praesentes litterae pervenerint ’, is dated 
vi kal. Januarii. The incomplete and imperfect text in Ralph of Coggeshall agrees 
in its address with the Lincoln College manuscript (Chronicon anglicanum (Rolls 
series), p. 113). 

5 I am grateful to the Rector and Fellows of Lincoln College for leave to publish 
these extracts from their MS. The three letters are followed by a copy, in a slightly 
later hand, of Gregory IX’s letter of 17 April 1230 about Italians beneficed in England, 
printed in Wilkins, Concilia (1737), i. 629 (Potthast, no. 8531). I am obliged to Mr. 
N. R. Ker for the identifying of Gascoigne’s annotations. They are not noted by Miss 
Pronger, ante, liii (1938), 618-9. 
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honores sunt i terris disponente domino constituti, ut maiorum censura 
corrigat quod commisit neggligentia seu malitia subditorum et ut quasi 
quibusdam ductoribus per desertum incolatus huius et per vallem pere- 
grinationis in qua degimus temporaliter et versamur, innocentius ad 
patriam transeamus dum unus per alium in via rectitudinis dirigitur et 
firmatur. Cum igitur, sicut accepimus et cognovimus per effectum, quidam 
prelati Anglie quadragesimas suarum diocesum quas colligi iamdudum pro 
subventione terre sancte mandavimus et pecuniam quam a quibusdam 
crucesignatis pro redemptione voti recepisse noscuntur apud se retinere 
non metuant inhoneste, volumus ut per sollicitudinem vestram excessus 
huiusmodi taliter corrigantur in ipsis quod oculis domini sit acceptum et 
nobis merito debeat complacere, et qui oberrarunt per devia deducantur 
ad rectam nostrorum semitam mandatorum. Ideoque fraternitati vestre 
per apostolica scripta mandamus et in obedientie virtute districte pre- 
cipimus quatenus tam episcopos quam alios qui a crucesignatis pro re- 
demptione voti pecuniam receperunt aut presumpserunt aliquid de quad- 
ragesima retinere, ac insuper cruce signatos qui pro redemptione voti 
aliquid promiserunt ad subventionem terre sancte, ad solutionem plenariam 
predictorum per censuram ecclesiasticam districtius compellatis, facientes 
in domo templi Lond’ eandem pecuniam reservari donec super hoc nostrum 
beneplacitum audiatis. Ne autem facilitas venie sive impunitas sceleris 
incentivum pariat delinquendi, volumus et mandamus ut omnia supra- 
dicta per totam Angliam diligenti cautela et sollicitudine investigare 
curetis et in eos quos huius reatus culpabiles inveneritis, nisi satisfecerint 
competenter, penam canonicam ! infligatis. ™ 

Dat’ Rome apud Sanctum Petrum pontificatus nostri anno ix®. 


Litere tercie de quadragesima. 


Innocentius episcopus &c. venerabilibus fratribus Eliensi et Norwicensi 
episcopis salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

Miramur plurimum et movemur quod, cum vobis districte dederimus 
in preceptis ut quadragesimam partem quam ad subsidium terre sancte 
ab ecclesiarum prelatis precepimus colligi et pecuniam a crucesignatis pro 
voti redemptione solvendam vel etiam iam solutam in domo templi apud 
Lond’ faceretis deponi et fideliter custodiri donec super hoc nostrum 
reciperetis beneplacitum voluntatis, ad hoc tam episcopos quam alios 
auctoritate nostra suffulti cuiuslibet contradictione et appellatione ces- 
santibus compellentes, et vos sicut obedientie filii velletis mandatum 
apostolicum effectui mancipare, quidam de fratribus et coepiscopis vestris 
sicut accepimus responderunt quod nec a se nec a predecessoribus suis 
qui mandatum receperant quadragesime colligende, de possessionibus ad 
eorundem mensam spectantibus sed de diocesibus tantum fuerat quad- 
ragesima illa collecta. Quidam quoque abbatum aiunt se de redditibus 
ecclesiasticis, videlicet de obventionibus parochialium ecclesiarum, quad- 
ragesimam persolvisse, asserentes se ad persolvendum aliquid nomine 
quadragesime de monasteriorum suorum possessionibus non teneri. 
Dicunt enim possessiones monasteriorum suorum inter ecclesiasticos 
redditus non esse computandos, sed debere regalia seu feuda civilia potius 


1 MS. cononicam, 
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appellari. Alii autem dicunt predecessores suos qui viam sunt universe 
carnis ingressi, quadragesimam collegisse, ac se quid de ipsa egerint ignorare, 
nec teneri ad solutionem illius quam minime receperunt. Sunt etiam 
alii qui quadragesimam collectam in ea moneta que tunc erat in usu ? et 
depositam a tempore collectionis iuxta formam prioris mandati.et fideliter 
consignatam, volunt templariis assignare, sed ipsi eam nolunt recipere 
nisi in ea moneta que nunc habetur in usu, illis asserentibus se non teneri 
ad hoc, licet post collectionem quadragesime illa moneta fuerit reprobata 
et alia constituta. Preterea heredes quorundam crucesignatorum qui pro 
redemptione voti certam pecuniam promiserunt et morte preventi non 
solverunt eandem, asserunt se ad solutionem illius pecunie non teneri, 
cum voto peregrinationis nec sint nec unquam fuerint alligati, quasi in 
honorem defuncti successerint, non in onus. Ceterum quosdam ad 
pugnandum inutiles et ineptes tam clericos quam laicos, qui pro redemptione 
voti ad subsidium terre sancte certam quantitatem pecunie promiserunt, 
bone memorie H. Cantuariensis archiepiscopus auctoritate quarundanr 
literarum nostrarum credens sibi licere a voto peregrinationis absolvit.” 
Sed quia postmodum in aliis literis ad eundem directis continebatur expresse 
quod in prioribus literis ius fuit editum, non iurisdictio ? demandata, cum 
videatur quod idem archiepiscopus ipsos non potuerit absolvere, idem non 
inmerito dubitant quod non fuerint plenarie absoluti. Super quo per 
apostolice sedis oraculum postulant dubitationem huiusmodi amoveri. 
Cum igitur nos ad terre sancte subventionem efficaciter intendamus 
et nobis ac fratribus nostris non pepercerimus in hac parte, ita quod non 
quadragesimam sed decimam partem omnium proventuum nostrorum 
sine qualibet diminutione miserimus ad eiusdem terre succursum,' fraterni- 
tati vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus atque precipimus quatenus 
memoratos episcopos, qui de possessionum proventibus quadragesimam 
minime collegerunt, ut eam de ipsis et omnibus aliis proventibus suis 
fideliter colligant et assignent custodiendam templariis memoratis, per 
censuram ecclesiasticam sublato appellationis obstaculo compellatis, illud 


1 The debased coinage of earlier issues was called in by letters patent of 9 November 
1204 and a new coinage minted in the course of 1205. See Pipe Roll 7 John, ed. 
Sidney Smith (Pipe Roll Soc., N.S. xix, 1941), pp. xxvii-xxxii. 

? Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, died 13 July 1205. Celestine III 
had written to him about commuting Crusaders’ vows on 12 January 1196 (Hoveden, 
iii. 317-8). Innocent III’s letters to the archbishop on this matter were contained in 
the lost registers of the third and fourth pontifical years and were probably written 
about August 1200 and September 1201 (Potthast, nos. 1137, 1469). They were 
preserved by the canonists and appear in Gregory IX’s Decretales, iii. 34, 8 and 9. 
A letter addressed to Peter of Capua, papal legate, using much of the substance of 
these two letters, is known only from the appendix to the decretal-collection of Alanus 
(text given by R. v. Heckel in Ztschr. der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgesch., Bd. 1x. 
Kanon Abt. xxix (1940), 328-30). The letters to Hubert were cited in a papal letter 
of September 1202 on the same subject to Eustace, bishop of Ely, and Samson, abbot 
of St. Edmunds (Migne, cexiv. 1088, Potthast, no. 1733), where the word ‘ commissa ’ 
replaces the ‘demandata’ of the present letter. Two letters on the commutation of 
Crusaders’ vows had already been addressed to the bishop of Ely in this same year 
(7 February and 6 April 1207: Migne, cexv. 1085, 1136, Potthast, nos. 3002, 3075) ; 
ef. Migne, cexv. 745 (Potthast, no. 2624) and Potthast, nos. 1521, 1522. 

3 MS. iuridictio. 

* The grant of a tenth from the revenues of the pope and cardinals was announced 
in Innocent’s letter, ‘ Graves orientalis terre ’ (Hoveden, iv. 108-9). 
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etiam de abbatibus, qui de monasteriorum suorum possessionibus eandem 
colligere non curarunt, appellatione postposita facientes. Illos autem qui 
asserunt se nescire quid factum fuerat de quadragesima illa quam pre- 
decessores! suos collegisse fatentur, ut eam cum integritate persolvant 
nichilominus compellatis, si quos constiterit collectam quadragesimam 
habuisse, ad restitutionem eis faciendam ecclesiastica censura cogentes. 
Hii vero qui ante mutationem monete quadragesimam collegerunt, ut eam 
in nova moneta persolvant non sunt aliquatenus compellendi, sed hii qui 
collegerunt eandem postquam mutatio monete fuit facta, ut eam in nova 
moneta persolvant non obstante appellationis obstaculo debent cogi. 
Porro crucesignatorum heredes qui pro voti redemptione certam promiser- 
ant pecunie quantitatem, ut eam cum integritate persolvant non obstante 
appellationis obiectu cogatis, quia, sicut in honorem successerunt eisdem, 
sic et in onus proculdubio successere. De illis autem qui dicuntur per 
memoratum archiepiscopum absoluti, taliter respondemus: | quod, in- 
quisita plenius veritate, si visum vobis fuerit illos fuisse rationabiliter 
absolutos, ad solutionem predicte pecunie pro terre sancte succursu ec- 
clesiastica censura cogatis, alioquin, auctoritate nostra suffulti, curetis 
statuere circa illos quod eorum saluti videris expedire. 
Dat’ Laterani ii non. Maii pontificatus nostri anno x®. 


1 MS. predescessores. 





The ‘ Narratio Historica’ of P. Vincentius, 1553 


THE purpose of this note is to draw attention to a short con- 
temporary narrative describing the political upheavals in England 
in the summer of 1553. The lively and independent account 
it gives of Northumberland’s attempt to seize power seems to 
have escaped the attention of all recent students of the period. 
This is unfortunate, for if the 3500 words of the text do not pro- 
vide much absolutely new matter, they nevertheless gather 
together a good deal of the gossip of the time, add useful con- 
firmation to other authorities and constitute a further source 
for a poorly documented episode. The work also illustrates 
once more the interest taken in the affair by continental Europe 
since its author was Petrus Vincentius, at that date a school- 
master in Liibeck. Vincentius visited England with a Hanse 
delegation in the early summer of 1553.2. On his return to the 
Continent soon after 8 August in the same year * he wrote and 

2 On this delegation see R. Ehrenburg, Hamburg und England im Zeitalter der 
Koénigin Elisabeth, Jena 1896, pp. 52-5; references as following to publications of 
the ‘ Verein fiir hansische Geschichte ’, Inventare hansischer Archive des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts 1, Koln i (hrsg. K. Héhlbaum), Leipzig, 1896, pp. 362-3, m1, Danzig i 


(hrsg. P. Simson), Leipzig 1913, pp. 193, 846-55; and Cal. State Papers, Spanish 
1553, 1916, pp. 315-16. 

% See below, p. 355. Vincentius wrote that he left after 8 August and was in 
Bruges for some days before he heard of Northumberland’s execution : ‘sed Brugis 
aliquandiu officii causa commoratus, ad . . . Hermannum Falconem . . . scriptum 
uidi, Ducem Northumbriae 22 die Augusti . . . poenas luisse ’. 
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published his account : ‘ Narratio historica vicissitudinis rerum, 
quae in inclyto Brittanize regno acciderunt, Anno domini 1553. 
Mense Iulio. Scripta a P.V. [no place] 1553” ; a German version, 
which in its title omits the author’s initials, was issued by the 
same press at the same date ;! and in 1554 the German version 
was reprinted at Leipzig, the initials in this case being included 
in the title. These three books are extremely rare. Of the 
original Latin version 1 have been able to trace only one copy, 
in the Hessische Bibliothek at Marburg ;? copies of the German 
texts are in the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Indeed, if the work had not subsequently been reprinted its 
neglect would hardly have been surprising, for there can be little 
doubt that sixteenth-century printed books are to-day a less 
explored field than medieval manuscripts. But the ‘ Narratio 
Historica ’ is one of the pamphlets reproduced by Simon Schard 
in his well-known Historicum Opus in IV Tomos Divisum, Basle, 
1574; and this collection was itself reprinted by H. Thoma 
with the title Schardius Redivivus, Giessen, 1673.% It is true 
that scholars would be unlikely ‘to consult Schard’s book for 
material bearing on English history, but Schard was not the 
last person to notice Vincentius’s narrative. In 1865 it was 
reprinted at London from a copy of the 1553 Latin original in 
the possession of its editor, J. Ph. Berjeau;* a translation, 
the work of J. B. Inglis, accompanied the text; both Berjeau 
and Inglis were bibliographers and book-collectors of repute. 
While Berjeau’s edition is on the shelves of most large libraries 
it is usually catalogued either under the initials ‘ P.V.’ or under 
the name of Peter Martyr of Vermigli, to whom he erroneously 
attributed the work.’ Berjeau’s text is a word for word, page 


1 This is the suggestion made by Berjeau (for whom see text above) on typographical 
grounds. In Le Bibliophile Illustré u, no. xxii (Oct. 1863), pp. 111-13, Berjeau gives 
a brief description of the Latin and German texts of 1553. 

? I learnt of the whereabouts of this through the courtesy of the Auskunftsbureau 
der Offentlichen Wissenschaftlichen Bibliothek, Berlin, and the Director of the Stadt- 
bibliothek at Liitbeck. Dr. Réhr of the Hessische Bibliothek kindly obtained photo- 
graphs for me. 

3% Hist. Opus, ii. 1883-9; Schardius Redivivus, ii. 631-5. There seems no reason 
to suppose any direct connexion between Vincentius and Schard (1535-73), though 
both were protestants and may well have met. On Schard see R. Stintzing, Geschichte 
der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft, Munich, 1880, i. 505, 508-12; F. X. von Wegele, 
Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie seit dem Auftreten des Humanismus, Munich, 
1885, p. 352 and note ; and the summary of these by Eisenhart, Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie, xxx. 581-3. Cf. also J. T. Schirmer, S. Schardii VII Epistolae, Kénigs- 
berg, 1864 (copy in Acton collection at Cambridge). 

* Historical Narration of certain Events that took place in the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. . . . Written by P. V. [Now first reprinted from the Latin.] London, 
Bell and Daldy, 1865. 

There have been other guesses at the identity of ‘P.V.’ Berjeau also 
thought it might be Pierre Viret ; it was attributed to Polydore Vergil by the Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Public Record Office, 1902. 
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for page, reproduction of the original Latin text and is perfectly 
adequate for all purposes of reference and study. But, besides 
mistaking the author, he reprinted the pamphlet merely as a 
literary curiosity and virtually without comment. There is, 
therefore, need for a brief account of the true author and an 
indication of the scope of the ‘ Narratio Historica ’. 

In Germany Petrus Vincentius (or Vietz) is famous as a 
Lutheran pedagogue and his biography has been written in con- 
siderable detail.1 The son of a Breslau goldsmith, Vincentius 


was born on 1 March 1519. From 1538 he studied under Luther . 


and Melancthon at Wittenberg and thence, after a period in 
Nuremburg, he was summoned to Greifswald where he taught 
for six years. His reputation as a schoolmaster was then such 
that the town of Liibeck offered him the well-remunerated rector- 
ship of their gymnasium: it is a tribute to the esteem of the 
citizens that he was ordered by the Liibeck town council to 
accompany Burgomaster Falk on the Hanse mission to England 
in 1553. Vincentius composed an elegy on the town, but he 
was too lively in his habits, too eclectic in his theology to survive 
the increasingly rigid protestantism associated with Flaccius 
Illyricus and his school, which was then gaining ground in 
Liibeck. This led to his leaving the town in 1557. He retired 
to Wittenberg but was not allowed to enjoy the leisure for which 
he longed. After over eight strenuous years in the university 
at Wittenberg he turned again to the educational work for which 
he is chiefly remembered. At Gdérlitz he started a school in 
1565 and in 1569 he went back to his native Breslau as rector 
of the Elizabethgymnasium and inspector of the town’s schools. 
At Breslau he finished his days ; he retired from active teaching 
in 1578 and died on 1 October 1581. His reputation as a peda- 
gogue rests on the accounts he himself published of the academic 
disciplines he created at Gérlitz and Breslau. He also left 
evidence in plenty of a general interest in humanist scholarship 
and of a devotion to the original reformers at Wittenberg, 
Melancthon in particular. For the purpose of this note it is 
only necessary to add that the composition of the ‘ Narratio 
Historica ’ of 1553 was by no means the only occasion on which 
Vincentius displayed an interest in history. In the same year 
1553 he published at Rostock (with a dedication to Duke Johann 
Albrecht of Mecklenberg) an elegy on Vera Nobilitas, where the 
subject was treated historically.2 When, as dean of the faculty 

1 Gustav Brauch, ‘ Petrus Vincentius, der Schépfer des Gérlitzer gymnasiums und 
erste Breslauer Schuleninspektor ’, Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fir deutsche Erziehungs- 
und Schulgeschichte, Berlin, xix (1909), pp. 269-336; this replaces earlier accounts, 
of which the shortest and most accessible is by Schimmelpfennig in the Allgemeine 


deutsche Biographie, xxxix. 735-6. 
? Brauch, pp. 274-5. 
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of arts at Wittenberg, he took his turn in 1560 as rector of the 
university, he delivered an address surveying the political situa- 
tion in Europe as a whole and paying special attention to 
Germany.! Finally Vincentius bequeathed in his will a hand- 
some endowment for a history master in his old school at 
Breslau.? 

The ‘ Narratio Historica : itself may be summarized as follows. 
It opens by announcing the death of Edward VI. The current 
rumours of poisoning * are recorded together with the suspicion 
attaching to John Dudley, duke of Northumberland. Dudley’s 
career is then sketched up to his appointment as one of the 
young prince’s guardians. Once Henry was dead the path of 
the duke’s advancement was obstructed by the duke of Somerset, 
whom he accordingly had removed; at the same time the 
marriage was arranged of Guildford Dudley to Jane Grey ; 
the exclusion from the succession of both of Henry VIII’s 
daughters was the duke’s aim. Full of cunning plans and fortified 
with the purchased friendship of the king of France, Northumber- 
land then turned to the elimination of Edward. This evil deed 
was precipitated by Edward’s own precocity, which he revealed 
through ‘ unguarded remarks’ on Somerset’s death and other 
matters. On one occasion Edward was reading a history of 
England and came upon the story of Dudley’s father who was 
executed by Henry VIII ; since the book did not print the name 
of Dudley’s father, Edward asked Northumberland who it 
could have been. Northumberland flew into a rage, snatched 
the book away and ordered the boy to archery practice. There 
the duke’s superior marksmanship provoked the king to remark, 
‘Yop are a better shot and so did not bungle the execution of 
my uncle.’> Again the duke foiled an attempt by the king 
to reward a favourite servant and the king, frustrated and almost 
in tears, charged the members of the council with feathering 
their own nests. Such incidents decided Northumberland to 
hasten the king’s death. Then it was learned that the king 


1 Brauch, p. 286. 2 Ibid. p. 328. 

8 See H. Machyn, Diary (ed. J. G. Nichols), Camden Society, xlii (1848), p. 35; 
Guaras, Relacion muy verdadera . . . (ed. R. Garnett), 1892, p. 86; cf. below, p. 6, 
a §. 


* I do not know whether any chronicle bears out this convenient point. P. Vergil, 
Historia Anglica [to 1509], edn. 1534, p. 605, edn. 1546, p. 613, records that Edmund 
Dudley fell from favour; the edition of 1555 [to 1538] was not yet available and in 
any case gives the name. Hall’s Chronicle (ed. Ellis), 1809, p. 515, also gives the 
name. Edward VI is known to have possessed copies of both Hall and Carion’s 
Chronicle: the latter work does not mention the incident ; Edward’s books are listed 
by J. G. Nichols, Literary Remains of Edward VI, Roxburghe Club, 1857, 1. cccxl. 

5* At tu melior artifex tanto propius mei ceruicem feriebas auunculi.’ This 
archery anecdote is repeated by Fuller, Church History (ed. J. S. Brewer), 1845, iv. 
118-19. 
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had been carried off by a terrible disease ;1 his body was buried 
with scant ceremony. Northumberland bullied the council into 
accepting Jane as queen.* At her proclamation, far from the 
usual cries of ‘God save the Queen’ being heard, there was a 
silence which was only broken by one Gilbert, who cried out_ 
upon the ignoble creatures whose English blood was not stirred 
by the indignity thus shown to the true heirs ; * for his temerity 
he was imprisoned. Jane was then taken to the Tower, with 
her mother acting as her train-bearer.t In the meantime Mary 
had removed to the interior of the country and was soon sur- 
rounded by a multitude of supporters. When Northumberland 
heard this he left the council with the queen in the Tower and 
himself moved from London on 19 July with an army and several 
pieces of artillery.* But in London on 19 July a miraculous 
change took place : the royal council and the city council (senatus 
regni et urbis) joined to announce Mary’s accession. The 
‘ Narratio ’ dilates upon the joy which greeted this proclamation ; 
the salvoes which were fired; 7 the two casks of wine which the 
German nation provided for the celebrations ;* the new liveries 
in which the nobility clothed their servants ; the release from 
prison of Gilbert. His forces deserting him, Northumberland 
went to Cambridge on 20 July and five days later was brought 
to London. His entry into the capital caused fresh excitement ® 


and was followed by the arrest of many of his supporters.° On 


i< 


- notum esse coepit Regem lenta quadam tabe absumptum, et laxatis 
solutisque ante obitum tam in pedibus quam manibus digitorum unguiculis, in arce 
Gruneuicensi uitam cum morte commutasse.’ This horror is also reported, on the 
authority ‘ of a writer worthy of credit’, by J. Burcher in a letter to H. Bullinger 
dated Strasbourg 16 August 1553, H. Robinson, Original Letters Relative to the English 
Reformation, Parker Society (1846-7), ii. 684. Cf. above, p. 6, n. 1. 

2 This seems to refer to the crisis of 15 to 21 June, before Edward died. Cf, A. F. 
Pollard, Hist. of Eng. 1547-1603, 1911, pp. 85-6. 

*The story of Gilbert Potter here given tallies with other accounts: Chronicle 
of Queen Jane (ed. J. G. Nichols), Camden Society, xlviii (1850), app. v, p. 115; 
Machyn, pp. 35-6. 

*Machyn, p. 35. Cf. B. Spinola’s letter quoted by R. Davey, Nine Days Queen, 
1909, p. 253. 

5 Mary was certainly in flight by 8 July, Pollard, p. 89 and note. 

6 Cf. Machyn, p- 36; Chronicle of Queen Jane, p. 11. 

7“ Two Chronicles from Stow’s Collections ’ (ed. C. L. Kingsford), Camden Society 
Miscellany, xii (1910), p. 27. 

8 Machyn, p. 37: ‘ tabuls in every strett, and wyne and bere and alle, and every 
strett full of bonfyres, and ther was money cast away ’. 

® ‘In toto eo itinere et praesertim ubi Londinum uentum esset, per plateas variis 
populi iam liberati metu tyrannidis ipsius, conuitiis exceptus est, Aliis proditorem, 
aliis parricidam eum clamantibus. ...’ Cf. Sleidan, Commentariorum . . . libri 
xvi, Strasbourg, 1555, p. 446, v°: ‘Incredible est, quibus conuiciis atque probris 
eum populus acceperit, dum alii proditorem, alii parricidam et regis innocentissimi 
carnificem uocant’. Both Vincentius and Guaras, p. 99, state that the crowd made 
things difficult for the duke’s guard. 

10 Vincentius names Lord Henry Dudley and the bishop of London, whose shameful 
sermons are mentioned; cf. Wriothesley, Chronicle (ed. W. D. Hamilton), Camden 
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3 ae Mary entered London amid scenes of tumultuous 
rejoicing ' and accompanied by 4000 troops in splendid uniforms.? 
Here Vincentius pauses to reflect on Old Testament evidence 
for God’s intervention against tyrants.* The reinterment of 
Edward VI is recorded ; the author states that he then left the 
country. While staying at Bruges he heard that on 22 August 
Northumberland had paid the supreme penalty for his crimes.' 
The text is completed by a ‘ Genealogia familiae Henrici VII 
et Henrici VIII Angliae regum, lucem adferens priori narrationi ’.® 
This is the gist of Vincentius’s brief chronicle. That it is 
a useful narrative of the events it describes will be apparent. 
It also offers further evidence of the special interest taken in 
the English succession in the Empire.?’ Germans regarded the 
revolution with complicated emotions: Mary was Charles V’s 
cousin ; Northumberland’s government had been protestant ; 
there was the danger that England might reach an understanding 
with France ; and English commercial interests were anxious to 
restrict German trade. These preoccupations are clearly re- 
vealed in the ‘ Narratio Historica’. The relationship between 
Mary and Charles is repeatedly stressed. A curiously equivocal 
passage shows the difficulty of reconciling the principle of 
legitimacy with a desire for the right religious faith to triumph.® 
Northumberland’s pro-French policy is twice referred to,’ while 
the commercial problem is squarely put: had not the duke 





Soc. new ser. xx (1875-7), ii. 88. Vincentius states that he will append a full list of 
the arrested persons, but this promise he does not fulfil. 

1 And more salvoes: cf. Wriothesley, ii. 95; Guaras, p. 100. 

2 Chronicle of Queen Jane, p. 14; Machyn, p. 38; Guaras, p. 100. 

3 Quoting Daniel, ii. 21; Psalm liv. 24 (Vulg.), lv. 23 (A.V.). 

4 See above, p. 350, n. 3. 

5 Queen Mary’s printer Cawood promptly issued an English version of Northumber- 
land’s oratio from the scaffold ; Dutch and Latin translations were soon after printed 
by a Louvain press. Sebastian Solidus published at Dillingen in 1554 a Brevis Narratio 
of the reception in England of Cardinal Pole and the old religion, based on letters 
from a correspondent in England ; of this there is also a German translation. Both 
of these pieces are reproduced by Schard in his collection where they follow the 
‘ Narratio Historica ’. 

* Reproduced by Berjeau, but not included in the Marburg copy of the Latin or 
the British Museum copy of the German text, which evidently originally had it. 

7 Cf. C. Bémont, ‘ Les révolutions d’Angleterre en 1553 et 1554 racontées par un 
fourrier de l’empereur Charles-Quint ’, Revue Historique, Paris cx (1912), pp. 56~—76. 

8 Mary is thrice referred to as ‘ Caroli V Caesaris consobrina ’. 

®*. . . oremus, ut omnium Monarcharum imperia ad gloriam nominis sui [Dei] 
et Ecclesiae, quae in multis politiis dispersa fere sine nutriciis et patronis uagatur, 
incrementum et incolumitatem pro sua immensa bonitate, clementer prouehere 
dignetur .. .’ 

10°... cum etiam Gallici regis amicitia sese, missa ad eum ingenti pecunia, 
munivisset.’ ‘ Henricus (alii Andream nominant) Dudlaeus frater ducis Northumbriae, 
Calethi [prehendebatur], quod munitissimum oppidum Gallis dicebatur prodere 
uoluisse.’ Guaras, p. 86, states that Northumberland promised both Calais and 
Guisnes to France. 
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threatened completely to expel foreigners from the country ?? 
No wonder his downfall was greeted with acclamation by the 
Germans in London and the Hanse delegation in particular. 
There are thus several reasons why the ‘ Narratio Historica ’ 
should be rescued from obscurity. Furthermore, the existing 
sources must now be reconsidered in the light of the circulation, 
as early as the autumn of 1553, of a printed account giving details 
of the attempted revolution ; and in any full investigation of 
the episode it will be necessary to analyse the precise degree 


to which contemporary writers were indebted to Vincentius’s 
work.? 


Denys Hay. 


1° Dux interdum animi quadam impotentia spirauerat uoces minarum et terroris 
plenas, tum de exteris nationibus omni Britannia pellendis, tum multis immaniter 
trucidandis. ...’ ‘Nostra... natio quae ducem Northumbriae praecipue in- 
fensum habuerat.... ; 

2 Sleidan’s and Fuller’s use of it seems to be established : see above, p. 353, n. 5; 
p 354, n. 9. 














‘Reviews of Books 


La Vie rurale en Bourgogne jusqu’ au début du onziéme siécle. By ANDRE 
Dettace. (Macon: Protat Fréres, 1941, 3 vols.) 


INCLUDING appendixes and indexes this massive and learned work runs 
to nearly 1500 pages and a slim volume of maps in addition. Were its 
subject as limited in range as the modest title suggests, treatment on 
such a scale could scarcely fail to be a little exhausting to the reader as 
well as exhaustive of the material; but M. Déléage compares agrarian 
conditions in Burgundy with those of many other regions, and the greater 
part of his book is very interesting. Some of the earlier chapters are a 
little tedious, but this is largely due to a mass of topographical and 
geographical detail, the immediate significance of which must vary with 
the local knowledge of the reader and cannot fairly be judged by the 
impressions of one to whom the majority of Burgundian villages are no 
more than names met for the first time in these pages. In general the 
book is marked by a skill and clarity in exposition that is remarkable 
in view of the great mass of evidence surveyed and is not always the con- 
comitant of such wide-ranging and deep-delving learning as the author 
possesses. Of its importance for all students of the agrarian history of 
western Europe in the middle ages there can scarcely be question. And 
yet one’s admiration is shot with serious discontents. M. Déléage follows 
an astonishing number of different lines of inquiry as far as they will go, 
but sometimes, one feels, a good deal further. He is too eager to force 
positive conclusions out of the evidence; and a warning that the book 
needs to be used with very alert caution is the more necessary, because 
the critical acumen which is displayed again and again in the analysis 
of documents may put the reader off his guard, and in particular lead him 
to overlook the author’s employment of statistical methods that are 
sometimes extraordinarily naive. Perhaps some of the uneven quality 
of the book is due to war-time difficulties. 

At the outset M. Déléage gives us an elaborate account of the geology 
of Burgundy which it would be impertinent for a mere layman in these 
matters to appraise. This is followed by a detailed description of the 
existing vegetation (for the author wields the weapons of ecological botany 
as well as those of geology and soil science); and then the evidence of 
place-names is employed as a means of arguing back to the botanical 
geography of past centuries. Within limits the value of this method 
will not be contested: when names indicating the presence of woodland 
are found where no woods exist to-day, the inference is obvious; and 
it is perhaps legitimate to conclude, as M. Déléage does, that the absence 
of place-name elements referring to coniferous trees indicates that the 
fir is a comparatively recent introduction in the Morvan and the Beaujolais. 
But it is surely over-bold to contend that elements derived from robur 
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(rowvre) necessarily refer to quercus sessiliflora and those derived from 
cassanus (chéne) to quercus pedunculata, and from this premise to argue 
that, though only the sessile oak is ubiquitous in Burgundy to-day, quercus 
pedunculata was to be found almost everywhere in the Roman period and 
the middle ages. Local preference for a particular word, employed perhaps 
for both varieties, seems a more likely hypothesis than such botanical 
exactness. M. Déléage maintains that the word chéne has only. gradually 
widened in meaning so as to include the whole species and that even 
to-day the peasant distinguishes chéne and rouvre as easily as wheat and 
rye. Precision in distinguishing crops that one grows is, however, a 
very different matter from precision in regard to varieties of forest trees, 
and I am not aware that in respect of the provision of acorns for pigs there 
is any such difference between the sesSile oak and quercus pedunculata 
as would be likely to obtrude itself upon the notice of the Gallo-Roman 
or Merovingian peasant. Yet while he makes these rather desperate 
efforts to discover the early geography of vegetation, M. Déléage nowhere 
refers to the possibilities presented by the analysis of pollens preserved, 
in peats and silts—a line of inquiry that has led to most informing results 
both in this country and in Scandinavia. It may be that there are too 
few suitable areas of undisturbed peat in Burgundy to give much scope 
for pollen analysis ; but one would like to know. 

Good use is made of the abundant archaeological material. For 
example, M. Déléage, combining archaeological and place-name evidence, 
argues with much force that place-names which combine a personal name 
with the acum suffix, though indicating a Roman fundus and its possessor 
at the time the cadastre was made, do not necessarily imply more than 
a small isolated property, for the actual remains of villas (implying a 
“grand possesseur ’) and the names in acum ‘ coincident assez exception- 
ellement ’; and it is only if a man lives in a village, and not an isolated 
farm, that he must needs have an economically pre-eminent position for 
his name to become attached to the place. Thus these place-names 
‘ne témoignent pas de la grande possession, mais de la dispersion de 
Vhabitat’ (pp. 645-53). Of road-systems and field-systems and the 
geographical distribution of clustered and dispersed villages there is much 
in the book of great interest ; and the brief account of markets and fairs 
in the ninth and tenth centuries is particularly good. 

It is with social and economic conditions as revealed in the. medieval 
documents that the book is mainly concerned; and though the charter 
material is comparatively scanty for some parts of Burgundy, it is on 
the whole astonishingly rich; and the author must be congratulated on 
the methodical thoroughness of his analysis of this great mass of material 
—particularly in the chapter on the Seigneurie which runs to some 280 
pages. The interest and value of all this is, moreover, enhanced by the 
comparisons made with conditions in other parts of France and other 
European countries. Yet the need for caution must be emphasized ; 
for M. Déléage has paid a price for the vast range of his survey. It is a 
little disquieting to find him, when he turns his eye across the Channel, 
twice referring to Bede as a writer of the early ninth century (pp. 306, 
308). But far more serious than this slip is his misunderstanding of the 
well-known passage in the Rectitudines which tells us that the outfit of 
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the gebur should include vij aeceras gesawene on his gyrde landes, or, in the 
words of the Quadripartitus version, vij acre seminate in sua virgata terre. 
This he takes to mean that the yardland of the gebur consisted of seven 
acres of arable and he concludes that it was the quarter of a ‘ hide 
tenanciére ’ which was itself ‘le quart de la grande hide’ (pp. 309-10, 
cp. pp. 339-40, 343). Thus, besides confusing the area sown for an in- 
coming tenant with the total area of his arable, he incidentally assumes 
that seven acres really means seven-and-a-half acres. 

M. Déléage’s statistical methods are indeed lamentable. Two examples 
may suffice. In a section devoted to the ‘ manse’ or ‘ meix’ one comes 
across the following statement (p. 343): ‘Ce meix de 12 bonniers du 
Brabant, on le retrouve en Hainaut, ot les six exploitations du censier 
de Lobbes dont les contenances sont données en dehors des chefs-meix, 
ont 5, 9, 15, 15, 16 et 20 bonniers, soit une moyenne de 12 bonniers et 
demi’. Not only is it assumed that 12 and 12} may be treated as identical, 
but the arithmetic is incorrect, for the average of the particulars is not 
124 but 13-3. Actually this mistake seems to have been one of transcrip- 
tion, for the table in Appendix V, to which a footnote refers us, gives 
(on p. 1093) seven ‘ exploitations’ for Hainault, and one of them (not 
from the Descriptio villarum of Lobbes, but from the Liber traditionum 
of Blandinium) contained seven ‘ bonniers’, so that the average area of 
the seven is in fact, as nearly as may be, 124 ‘ bonniers’. But of course 
the really serious matter is that M. Déléage can regard an average of such 
widely differing holdings as having any significance. 

Similar statistical rashness mars the discussion, in Appendix viii 
(pp. 1205-14) of the tenth-century ‘Censier’ of the Cathedral of Autun, 
the text of which is given in ‘full. This document (like several, if not all, 
of the surveys in the Polyptique of Irminon) was the result of a sworn 
inquest, and, though brief, is a. most important and interesting text. 
It reveals the mansus in process of disintegration into ‘ quarters’, and 
shows that the lignarium, which M. Déléage takes to be a service of cutting 
wood, was definitely commuted for a money payment, and that com- 
mutation was recognized as a possible alternative to the performance of 
two out of the three guinzinae which formed the bulk of the labour services 
due from the tenants—a condition of affairs that was made possible, it is 
suggested (p. 497), by the small size of the demesne in relation to the 
number of the dependent mansi.1_ Though involving some assumptions 
that seem doubtful and some figures that are not quite accurate, M. 
Déléage’s commentary upon this ‘Censier’ is in many respects a re- 
markable piece of work—searching, ingenious, and exhaustive.? But it 


1 It may perhaps be doubted whether lignarium was a service of cutting wood or a 
right of taking it; but C. E. Perrin also understands it in the former sense: Re- 
cherches sur la seigneurie rurale en Lorraine, p. 392. 

2 By a slip M. Déléage speaks (p. 1209) of the eight villages of the seigneurie, though 
only seven are mentioned in the ‘Censier’. On p. 1213, line 3, the figure 664 seems 
to be a mistake for 654. In the estimate of the revenue obtained from the estate 
the services and dues are multiplied by 46}, which is stated to be the number of ‘ meix 
amasés non concédés en bienfait’. I make the number 46}; but it is easy to make a 
mistake with such intricate figures and perhaps a reviewer is more liable to err than 
an author. Probably the author is justified in basing his calculations upon the de- 
tailed statements of the ‘ Censier’ and not upon the totals it gives for the different 
villae, but it is odd that he says nothing about the discrepancies between them. 
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contains two appalling statistical blunders. As the woods are measured 
by the number of pigs that could be fed in them, an attempt is made 
to estimate the area of the ‘ porchée’. Two facts are supplied by the 
Polyptique of Irminon—a wood of 70 ‘ bonniers’ maintaining 100 pigs 
at Villemeux and another of 12 ‘bonniers’ maintaining 50 pigs at 
Secqueval.!. Then an average is struck and the resultant figure applied 
to the woods of the ‘seigneurie’ under examination. It is hard to 
imagine a more absurd procedure, for, if the Villemeux and Secqueval 
equations are trustworthy, the large difference between them is irre- 
concilable with the uniformity that is assumed in employing them as a 
means of measuring individual woods elsewhere. A little later we have 
an attempt to estimate the demesne crops. A yield of 24 times the seed 
is cited from a document more than two centuries later in date and this 
figure is not only taken to be valid for the tenth century, but is em- 
ployed in the calculations both for wheat and oats, which are also assumed 
to have been sown equally thickly—assumptions that are the more sur- 
prising since M. Déléage proceeds to assign a money value to the modius 
of wheat three times as great as that of the modius of oats.? 

It has seemed necessary to draw attention to these minutiae, for they 
illustrate both the extent of the author’s learning and the grave defects 
of his statistical methods. But it must not be supposed that M. Déléage 
allows the dust of abundant detail to limit his view. He rises to the 
heights of bold generalization and spreads a magnificent landscape before 
his readers. In the foreground Burgundy presents itself as a land of 
contrast. To the north-east we are shown a region where villages are 
few and large, where the fields are divided into long narrow strips, where 
the ‘ meix’ is big and seems related to a heavy plough and to a family 
that includes collaterals. In the south-west, on the contrary, we see 
hamlets and isolated dwellings, a smaller ‘ meix ’, and ‘ terroirs en puzzle ’. 
These contrasts, it is argued, cannot be explained by physical geography 
and are not due to the intrusion of different races in rical times, but 
have an origin far more remote than the opposition between Roman 
and German, or even than that between Gaul and Iberian. ‘ La zone des 
gros villages rares parait coincider avec celle des établissements des 
hommes des tumulus et la zone des petites stations nombreuses avec 
celle des établissements des hommes des dolmens’ (p. 690). M. Déléage 
tells us that the contrast is to be found throughout western Europe ; 
and he carries his readers, wondering but fearful, on a magic carpet from 


1 In the text 10 ‘ bonniers’ is given as the area of the wood at Villemeux (p. 1212, 
line 6) but this is a misprint for 70 (see A. Longnon: Polyptique de l’'abbaye de Saint- 
Germain des Prés, le Partie, rx, i, p. 98): it does not affect the calculations. 

2 Apparently these prices are derived from the maximum prices of the Capitulary 
of March, 806 (see pp. 187-8, n. 7). Thus a yield of the middle of the twelfth century 
is combined with prices taken from the beginning of the ninth century to obtain an 
estimate of the value of demesne crops in 937. The source of the yield figure is the 
Constitucio expense Cluniaci drawn up by Henry of Winchester between 1149 and 
1156 (Bernard et Bruel: Recueil des chartes de Vabbaye de Cluny, t. v, no. 4143). I 
cannot myself see how a definite yield figure can be obtained from this document ; 
but I have not studied it carefully. As regards the prices of the Capitulary, that 
for oats is simply for a measure de avena, that for wheat for a measure de frumento 
parato: whether the difference implied by the last word is important I do not know, 
but it is ignored by M. Déléage. 
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which they look down successively upon Italian agriculture as described 
by the classical ‘agronomes’, upon agrarian conditions in North Africa 
and Asia Minor as revealed in the inscriptions of the Saltus Burunitanus 
and other sites, upon Egypt in the Byzantine period, under the Ptolemies, 
and under the Pharaohs. And the conclusion of the matter seems to 
be that we should look upon Burgundy as a land crossed by the frontier 
of contact between two civilizations, which have reached western Europe 
—‘ peut-étre sans aucune migration de peuples, mais seulement d’institu- 
tions ’"—the one from the north-east, the other (by way of the south-west 
and the Iberian peninsula) from Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Syria; and 
that we should regard the ‘ seigneurie’ as being indeed an institution 
proper to western Europe and moulded by the historic circumstances of 
the middle ages, but one that derives some of the personal relations that 
belong to it from the Germanic comitatus and the Celtic clientship, and 
such economic characteristics as peasant holdings and labour services 
from ancient Egypt. C’est magnifique. But it requires the eye of a faith 
that can remove mountains of objection to discern such ecumenical 
patterns in agrarian history. 


Note.—Since this review was in type I have accidentally learnt that 
M. Déléage was killed by a German bullet while serving in the French 
army in 1944. His death is a grievous loss to the world of learning. 
Of the range and ardour of his researches he has left a further monument 
in a monograph entitled La Capitation du Bas-Empire which has been 
published posthumously. It was from a copy of this work, seen in the 
exhibition of French historical books organized by the Direction Générale 
des Relations Culturelles, that I learnt the lamentable news of his death. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 


Canonization and Authority in the Western Church. By E. W. Kemp. 
(Oxford University Press, 1948). 


Tus book, like the others of the series of which it is a member, grew out 
of work submitted for a higher degree at Oxford, but whereas most of its 
companions, even in their final form, deal with comparatively short periods 
of time, this as now printed covers, at least in outline, the history of the 
formal recognition by authority of the public cult of holy persons in the 
Church from the earliest times to the present day. It is thus, in its 
restricted field, a useful book of reference, for apart from articles in 
dictionaries and encyclopedias there is no historical account available 
in English of the development of canonization. 

The nucleus of original research round which the rest grew was not, 
as it seems, very large in bulk. It falls into three parts: the first outlines 
the gradual evolution of canonization (the word itself does not appear 
till the eleventh century) in early African canons, Carolingian capitularies 
and synods, and later practice ; the second deals with the crucial formative 
years, covering almost exactly the twelfth century, and focuses attention 
particularly upon the action of Alexander III ; the third, after illustrating 
the hardening of papal discipline in the thirteenth century, deals in some 
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detail with the English worthies of the later middle ages who came up 
for judgement at the court of Rome as candidates for canonization. Of 
these parts the second is the most important, and it is here that Mr. Kemp 
has done work which puts a new point upon old evidence and formulates 
some new, if not very important or far-reaching, conclusions. Briefly, 
after studying all the cases of canonization, personal or delegated, occurring 
during Alexander’s pontificate, he concludes that at the moment of 
Alexander’s accession there was a growing feeling that canonization could 
only be accomplished by the pope, and should preferably be carried through 
at a council: during the reign of Alexander the principle was firmly es- 
tablished that only the pope was competent to canonize, and that he 
should ordinarily act alone, advised by the cardinals, but not directed 
or supported by a council. Moreover, the practice of delegation, employed 
by Alexander in 1163, when he deputed Archbishop Becket to examine 
and pronounce in the case (actually left suspended) of the future St. 
Anselm, was definitely suppressed during his pontificate and never ex- 
plicitly revived. That delegation was not permissible was indeed a 
corollary of the theological position, already held at least confusedly, that 
canonization was reserved to the pope precisely in his capacity as supreme 
arbiter in matters of faith and morals concerning the universal church. 
Finally, in Alexander’s pontificate there appears clearly, for the first 
time, in the case of William of Malavalle, a clear distinction between the 
papal authorization of a local cult and its extension to the whole Church 
—a distinction later defined by the title of beatification as opposed to 
canonization. Thus in a brief twenty years a great canonist precipitated 
and expressed in common form the floating tendencies of more than a 
century (the first papal canonization was in 993) and established in all 
essentials the theory and practice that were to receive final expression 
under Urban VIII in 1625. ; 

In preparation for this section Mr. Kemp examines the scanty legis- 
lation of the western Church and Empire and reviews the most important 
cases of authentication by authority before 993; it is his opinion that 
the appeal to Rome on the occasion of the translation of a saint’s body 
was first made rather to add éclat to the event than from a clear concep- 
tion of the theological or canonical necessity of such an appeal. 

The remainder of the original part of the book is taken up with an 
examination of cases of canonization (among which the English cases 
receive special attention) which seem to show an attempt, either un- 
conscious or of set purpose, to vindicate for local groups or ordinaries the 
right of canonizing, or at least of establishing a regional cult of worthies 
who never received the sanction of papal canonization. While little 
here is new, it is useful and illuminating to have all the cases listed in 
an appendix and many of them described in the text. A good practical 
division is made between the prelates of saintly life—Grosseteste is the 
most striking instance—who, though repeatedly put up to Rome by 
bishops or the Crown, failed for some reason not now apparent to make 
good, and the political candidates such as Thomas of Lancaster and Richard 
Scrope, who were introduced for purposes that were frankly partisan. 
A further point of interest, not fully developed here, is the cult given so 
easily in England in these centuries to the victim of a violent act of power : 
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Edward II is a palmary instance, but there are many more, and even 
Becket’s cult undoubtedly reflected this sentiment, which died hard, 
surviving even the wars of the Roses to perish of surfeit under Henry VIII. 

Mr. Kemp concludes his book with a review of the practice of the 
post-Tridentine papacy, and of the growth of the theological opinion, 
held quite firmly as early as the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, that a decree 
of canonization is an act of the pope pronouncing on a matter connected 
with the moral judgement and worship of the universal Church, and as 
such is secured from substantial error. 

In conclusion, one or two small points may be noted. In his treat- 
ment of the canonization of Edward the Confessor in 1161 Mr. Kemp, in ~ 
regarding this as primarily a politic concession of Alexander III to his 
principal supporter Henry II of England, notes only the letter of Gilbert 
Foliot on the subject, and has apparently failed to notice the large dossier 
of twelve letters from legates, bishops and abbots to the pope postulating 
the canonization of the Confessor. From these it is clear that the demand 
was widespread and issued primarily from the abbot and community of 
Westminster ; Ailred of Rievaulx also was interested. The series, printed 
in the Spicilegium Liberianum in 1863, was catalogued by the late Pro- 
fessor Brooke in his paper on Master David of London contributed to 
the festschrift of R. L. Poole. On page 82 Mr. Kemp makes the statement 
that the pontificate of Alexander III was ‘the longest on record until 
the time of Pius IX’. With Macaulay’s distressing experience in mind, 
no one will judge harshly a slip of the memory in papal dates, but Alex- 
ander holds no record in this respect ; his reign was exceeded in length, 
curiously enough, by two pairs of popes, succeeding each other and separ- 
ated by almost exactly a thousand years—Adrian I (771-95) and Leo III 
(795-816), and Pius VI (1775-99) and Pius VII (1800-23). Finally, modern 
books on the theology of canonization are not so rare as Mr. Kemp suggests, 
and reference might well have been made to an article on the Quodlibet IX 
of St. Thomas by Fr. Marin Sola, O.P., which appeared in La Ciencia 
Tomista. 


M. D. Know es. 


Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. By Exeanor Saiptey Duckett. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947.) 


Miss ELeanor Duckett, Professor of Classical Languages and Literature 
at Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, is already known to 
English readers by her Latin Writers of the Fifth Century and her Gateway 
to the Middle Ages, studies of western Europe in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
In the present book she has continued her studies into the seventh and 
eighth centuries, confining her attention to four Anglo-Saxon churchmen 
—Aldhelm, Wilfrid, Bede, and Boniface. But, though her essays deal 
solely with Anglo-Saxon saints and scholars, their connexion with the 
Europe of their day naturally leads to a survey by no means confined to 
this country. 

In her modest preface Miss Duckett only claims that her book is 
intended for ‘humbler students’. But even a cursory glance at her 
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bibliography and footnotes shows clearly that this does not mean that the 
book is in any sense superficial. In fact, there has been a tremendous 
amount of spadework involved in its preparation. First of all she has gone 
to the works of the writers themselves and made it her business to be 
familiar with much that the average scholar might consider himself justified 
in overlooking, and further she has missed little or nothing of importance 
that has been written on the subject of her biographies in England, America 
or Germany. In fact, her knowledge of continental work on the seventh 
and eighth centuries is unusually wide. . 

Her approach to all these scholars is through their own writings when- 
ever that is practicable. And this in itself adds a certain freshness to 
the outlook. It also means that the book has been built on sure founda- 
tions. In one case of course, that of St. Wilfrid, this approach has to be 
modified, for the saint has left no written work behind him. And it is 
probably over Miss Duckett’s description of the character of Wilfrid that 
readers will be inclined to be most critical. The difficulty is that Eddius, 
his biographer, while providing us with trustworthy information of the 
utmost value, is, at the same time, essentially biassed. He is a hero- 
worshipper who is prepared to go to almost any cain in order to magnify 
his hero and vilify those whom he chose to look upon as Wilfrid’s enemies, 
Throughout his Life of the saint he impresses upon us Wilfrid’s magnificence 
and opulence often unnecessarily, and in a way that is bound to detract 
from the greatness of his hero in modern estimation. But in spite of all 
this, there stands forth from Eddius’s pages a man of mighty stature, 
playing the leading part in building up the church in Northumbria and 
establishing that close connexion with the church of Rome which was 
destined to have great influence, not only on the ecclesiastical history of 
the north, but on the whole of western Europe in the next century. 

Miss Duckett gives full weight to Eddius, though she tends occasionally 
to add imaginary details which might have surprised Eddius if he could 
have read them, as, for instance, when she imagines (p. 191) Wilfrid in 
exile offering a Mass of Thanksgiving for the discovery of the incorruptible 
state of St. Cuthbert’s body! One may add here that Miss Duckett’s 
tendency to satisfy her less sophisticated readers by filling in bald outlines 
with imaginary details, lands her in trouble much less often than one 
would expect. On the whole she produces from the confused contemporary 
account of Eddius and the somewhat restrained and cautious account in 
Bede, a picture which strikes one as reasonable. She leaves us in no 
doubt as to his importance in the history of the Northumbrian church : 
she presents him as ‘a very great prelate and a very real man’. She has 
perhaps underestimated the side of Wilfrid which Eddius overstresses, 
the individualism, which in the pages of that biographer sometimes sounds 
too suspiciously like sheer love of material possessions. She is inclined to 
attribute all this love of magnificence, his desire to hang on at all costs to 
his vast see and great estates, to his loyalty to the church of Rome: but 
though she does not by any means shut her eyes to his faults, she certainly 
brings him nearer to our present conception of what a saintly bishop 
ought to be than Eddius does. It is a fault on the right side, for too often 
in the past Wilfrid has been treated as if his constant quarrels were due 
entirely to his native bad temper, rather than his stern devotion to what 
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he considered, sometimes mistakenly perhaps, to be his duty. The date of 
Wilfrid’s death which, as Miss Duckett points out, has been ‘held in 
tradition as the 12th of October in the year 709’ (p. 212) has since been 
shown fairly conclusively by Levison to be 24 April 710 (cf. W. Levison, 
England and the Continent in the Eighth Century, Oxford, 1946, p. 279 
and n.). 

In her chapter on the Venerable Bede, Miss Duckett gives a full account, 
especially of the earlier work of the saint, which it would be difficult to 
find elsewhere. Perhaps a little more emphasis might have been laid on 
the work by which Bede is almost entirely known nowadays, The Ecclesi- 
astical History—the work which had a far greater influence in his own day 
and all through the middle ages than anything else he wrote, and to which 
the greater part of medieval historiography is indebted. So, though one 
may well guess that it is of set purpose that the comparatively well-known 
work is dismissed somewhat summarily, yet one cannot help feeling a sense 
of disappointment that only four pages have been devoted to it while six 
pages are devoted to the Letter to Egbert, though the latter pages are a 
valuable contribution to the study of Bede and an excellent summary and 
commentary. But, in any case, Bede appears in her pages in the true light 
of the pious, conscientious scholar whose greatness consisted not so much 
in his originality as in the manner in which he handed down the knowledge 
of his day to posterity. ; 

When Miss Duckett is on less familiar ground her work is at its best, 
and her study of St. Boniface of Devon is probably the ablest of the series. 
It says much for it that in spite of the fact that Levison’s brilliant study of 
the same saint (W. Levison, op. cit., chap. iv) did not appear until after 
Miss Duckett’s book had gone to press, there is little if anything which 
needs to be rewritten in the light of Levison’s work. She handles a very 
complicated and often obscure story with much ability, and makes the 
outline as clear as it can be without altering the facts. Her facility in 
clarifying an obscure situation is seen for instance in her pages (373 ff.) on 
the political and social system of the Franks in the eighth century.’ She 
also succeeds in bringing to life some of the minor characters of the great 
drama of the conversion of Germany such as Lioba, Willibald, and Wynne- 
bald. And though the study does not profess to be any more than an 
introduction to the subject, it will certainly be read with interest and 
profit not only by the beginner but by the student of experience as well. 

Miss Duckett’s style is usually restrained, but the epilogue is an un- 
fortunate exception: few Anglo-Saxon scholars will find it easy to agree 
with what she has to say in these last pages, and most ordinary readers 
will probably feel that it is a pity to end up this simple, straightforward 
and scholarly book with a piece of fine writing which seems out of place. 
One can only offer for it the classical excuse that ‘it is such a little one’ 
for it occupies no more than three pages. The bibliography is full, though 
she omits reference to the modern works of the Bollandists. The footnotes 
are scholarly and useful. Altogether it is a book which all students of 
seventh: and eighth-century England will be bound to read and which 
teachers will gladly put into the hands of their pupils with the assurance 
that they will find it profitable and stimulating. 

BERTRAM COLGRAVE. 
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Edward of Caernarvon. By Hirpa Jounstone. (Manchester University 
Press, 1947). ; 


For her very full account of Edward of Caernarvon from his birth (in 
one of the eight Welsh castles built at crippling expense by his father) 
up to his accession twenty-three years later, Dr. Hilda Johnstone had as 
her main standby an almost uninterrupted series of the accounts of the 
household and wardrobe of the young man (no corresponding run of 
accounts exists for the early years of his father, or for those of his son 
and grandson) ; and the author has used them to give a detailed itinerary 
of his movements. Of letters issued under his privy seal during this 
period, it is unfortunate that the surviving enrolment covers only one, 
a relatively uneventful, year; the roll of some six to seven hundred 
letters for 1305, preserved among the Miscellanea of the Exchequer, was 
edited with a most valuable introduction by Miss Johnstone in 1931 for 
the Roxburghe Club. 

This heavily annotated study bears witness to exhaustive search made 
in other manuscript and printed sources to provide what must be con- 
sidered a definitive work on the first half of Edward’s life ; and the question 
naturally arises: What further light does this examination of all available 
material throw on the character of Edward of Caernarvon ? 

For historians the attraction of the reign of Edward ITI has been the 
machinery of government in the absence of kingcraft ; here, in this sympa- 
thetic account of the young Edward, the main value lies in the detail of 
the social background. Prince of Wales, earl of Chester and count of 
Ponthieu, a great territorial magnate, endowed with exceptional physique, 
Edward of Caernarvon carried no weight. Forbidden the court in 1305 
after insulting Langton the treasurer, his abject dogging of the king’s move- 
ments until he was re-admitted six months later indicates dramatically his 
inability to stand up to his father. 

Nor does he ‘stand up’ as a more intelligible personality after this 
patient sifting of the archives. It was not to be expected that the numerous 
accounts would help in this—they are not quoted to meet the old charge 
of an extravagant household—but it is disappointing to find also that the 
correspondence fails to sharpen a shadowy figure. It may be that the 
author, conscious of the intervention of the third person (the letter- 
writing clerk) is reluctant to allow the prince credit for the opinions and 
turns of expression in some of the letters recorded. The one quoted 
(p. 64) about the Welsh was surely the sardonic phrasing of a man awkward 
and unsympathetic ; in keeping with the disconcerting touch of incredulity 
which challenged the monks of Ely about their relic of St. Alban (quoted 
at p. 30 to illustrate Edward’s attachment to St. Albans). 

Too much emphasis, we are told, has been laid on his connexion with 
and interest in the land of his birth and title. There is during the period 
under review admittedly little evidence of his interest, apart from his tour 
in 1301 to receive the homage of the principality and the petitions presented 
to him at Kennington in 1305; (the petitions have received attention 
because there are so few Welsh documents extant of judicial and adminis- 
trative interest at this period ; and they survive only by inclusion in the 
sixteenth century Harleian volume printed by the Record Commission as 
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“The Record of Caernarvon’). But this association between Edward and 
Wales proved to be more than formal; they had a common enemy and 
oppressor ; and it was left to a Welshman publicly to accuse a henchman 
of Mortimer’s of the murder of Edward of Caernarvon. 

The indexing of the volume is as careful as the annotation, though a 
few of the Welsh places mentioned in chapter iv have been overlooked. 
Ashridge is not in Buckinghamshire but in Herts, near to Berkhamsted, 
which was linked only intermittently with the Cornwall estates (p. 30) 
until the creation of the dukedom in 1337. 


D. L. Evans. 


Parliaments and Councils of Medieval Ireland. Vol. I. Edited by H. G. 
Ricwarpson and G. O. Sayites. (Dublin: Stationery Office, 1947.) 


THE student of medieval Irish parliamentary history labours always under 
serious disabilities, for the bulk of the official records are lost and such 
as remain are widely dispersed. The Irish Parliament Rolls (which can 
be proved to have existed) seem to have disappeared at an early date, 
for they were unknown to the scholars of the seventeenth century. A 
Calendar of Chancery Rolls was published in 1828 but these and the Plea 
Rolls were already defective when steps began to be taken to make their 
full text generally accessible and publication was not far advanced when 
all were destroyed in the holocaust of 1922. In Ireland itself the enquirer 
to-day can look for little but occasional transcripts (often very inaccurate) 
surviving in various collections. As Miss M. V. Clarke pointed out some 
years ago, it is to the English Public Record Office that the student of 
medieval Ireland must look for the solution of his problems, for a large 
number of documents emanating from and relating to Ireland have been 
preserved there. Published sources for fourteenth-century parliamentary 
history are still, however, very few. Lynch printed the writs of summons 
enrolled on the Irish Close Rolls (destroyed in 1922), in A view of the 
Legal Institutions, honorary Hereditary Offices and Feudal Baronies estab- 
lished in Ireland during the reign of Henry II (1830) and in his Case illus- 
trative of the law and usages of the prescriptive Baronies of Ireland (1835). 
A few legislative acts and representations to the king are included in Dr. 
H. F. Berry’s edition of Early Statutes of Ireland (1907): and many of 
the documents relating to William of Windsor’s two periods of adminis- 
tration (1369-72 and 1374-6) have been published, some in Ayloffe’s 
Calendars of the Ancient Charters . . . in the Tower of London (1772), 
some in Rymer’s Foedera (1830), and some by Miss M. V. Clarke in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy (1932).* 

In the present volume, produced under the auspices of the Irish 
Manuscripts Commission, Messrs. Richardson and Sayles print in extenso 
a valuable selection of documents. The majority are derived from the 
Public Record Office in London for, though the editors have made use of 
several transcripts, the only contemporary documents in Ireland to yield 
them relevant material have been a Memoranda Roll which happily sur- 
vived the disaster of 1922 and Archbishop Sweteman’s Register, now in 


1 Reprinted by Thomas Leland in his History of Ireland (1773). 
* Reprinted in her Fourteenth Century Studies (1937). 
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the Armagh Public Library. In the London Record Office they have 
drawn mainly on documents sent from the Irish Exchequer as vouchers 
to accounts subject to audit in the English Exchequer. Most of these 
are actual writs which were entered on the Irish Close Rolls and Memoranda 
Rolls. 

The volume is divided into two parts the first of which contains 
documents relating to parliaments and councils held in Ireland between 
1312 and 1388. These include writs of summons, remissions of fines for 
absence, appointments of proctors, receivers and collectors, commissions 
for levying subsidies, petitions and other miscellaneous material. Behind 
formalities of procedure looms always the turbulent background of medieval 
Ireland. We hear of arrangements made in parliament (1332) for a 
military muster ‘ad expugnandum quosdam hibernicos felones’, of 
preparations in parliament (1375) for a ‘ generalem conquestum ’ in Tho- 
mond and Connaught. The sheriff of Carlow asks for help in paying the 
composition money demanded for the slaying of Donald Kavanagh (1378). 
Fines for absence from parliament are remitted to William St. Leger 
because ‘ita vulneratus fuit expugnando felones nostros hibernicos’ 
(1312); to Raymond Lercedekene ‘ propter guerram Hibernicorum’ 
(1327) ; to Maurice de Rochefort assigned ‘ad debellandum Breen OBreen 
inimicum et rebellem nostrum’ (1332). From the great council at Kil- 
kenny in 1360 messengers are despatched to inform the king ‘de les 
meschief, pereils et l’estat de vostre dite terre et vos liges celes parties, 
qi sount en poynt d’estre perdu ’ and details are given under seven heads. 
Other documents reflect conditions and customs peculiar to Ireland. 
The writ of summons to the archbishop uses the mandamus in preference 
to the praemunientes form. Edward III in 1370 enjoins the archbishop 
to enforce the payment of an ecclesiastical subsidy ‘ per censuras ecclesi- 
asticas’. There are writs ordering payment of a force of hobelers and 
archers sent over from England in 1379. Prelates, lords and commons send 
a formal protest at the absence of the Lieutenant (the earl of March) 
from the parliament of 1382, coupled with a plea that the acts of the 
parliament be not thereby invalidated. Two long and important docu- 
ments throw new light on the period of Windsor’s administration: and 
the misplaced zeal of his collectors is well illustrated by the protest of 
Walter Frampton, merchant of Bristol (doubtless the Frampton who 
represented Bristol in the Gloucester parliament of 1378), against being 
charged with contribution to subsidies when ‘ infra terram nostram Hibernie 
nullatenus resideat . . . aut habitaciones aliquas infra eandem terram 
possideat ’. 

In their introductory pages the editors discuss the difficult question 
of definition of terms. What is the precise difference between a ‘ great ’ 
council and one not so designated, and between a great council and a 
parliament ? A great council, they conclude, ‘ must be called for some- 
thing more than the transaction of local business and that consequently 
those attending the council must in some way be representative of a 
substantial part of the land’. The only point of distinction between 
a great council and a parliament which suggests itself is that the 
traditional. interval of forty days from the date of the writ to the date 
of meeting was allowed in the case of parliament whereas the period 
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of summons to a great council might be shorter. The distinction 
suggested in the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum that the legislative 
acts of councils are called ordinances, those of parliaments statutes, does 
not appear helpful to the editors, for they find that the characteristic 
functions of a late medieval parliament, legislation and taxation, are often 
discharged by great councils. The Statute of Kilkenny, for instance, was 
in large measure the repetition of ordinances enacted at the great council 
of Kilkenny in 1351 and ‘there is no suggestion that the earlier legis- 
lation was in any way less authoritative or intended to be less permanent 
than the later’. Yet the re-enactment itself may reasonably be ex- 
plained by a desire to lend to the ordinances the full dignity and solemnity 
attaching only to a statute. English parallels suggest that the author 
of the Modus may have wished to indicate an indefinable prestige inherent 
in statutes but wanting in ordinances. 

The second part of the volume contains documents relating to three 
subsidies taken during the lieutenancy of Ormond from 1420-1. These 
include over sixty indentures for payment which furnish much informa- 
tion, not only about methods of taxation but also about the composition 
of parliament. The process of assimilating the liberties to the counties 
is still at work, Meath, for example, being termed ‘ comitatus siue libertas ’ ; 
and the editors stress the particularism of the Irish counties as reflected 
in these indentures. Grants are made, not by ‘ estates’ of clergy or com- 
mons, but by the inhabitants of a particular county, the county quota 
being divided among its several communities, the clergy of the chapter, 
the other clergy of the diocese, the commons of the crosslands, the commons 
of the county, and the towns. Moreover, the process of division does not 
appear to have been the work of any superior authority. In this intense 
particularism may be discovered a principal cause of the weakness of the 
Irish parliament and a significant example of the failure of English in- 
stitutions to take root in Ireland. 

The present volume is set forth with all the apparatus of modern scholar- 
ship and furnished with an excellent index of persons and places and 
another of subjects. That medievalists of the calibre of Messrs. Richardson 
and Sayles should have been attracted to the study of Irish history augurs 
well for the future of a much-neglected subject and it is to be hoped that 
publication of their second volume may not be long delayed. 


> May McKisacx. 


Regiam Majestatem and Quoniam Attachiamenta. Edited by Lorp 
Cooper. (Edinburgh: J. Skinner for Stair Society, 1947.) 


Lorp Coorrr has with remarkable industry produced within the space 
of three years three authoritative studies of medieval law in Scotland. 
The last of this trilogy, though it contains the Quoniam Alttachiamenta, 
a fourteenth-century tract on procedure in Scottish courts, is mainly taken 
up with that hybrid and controversial work, known from the opening 
words of its prologue as the Regiam Majestatem. Nothing is heard about 
it for some two centuries after the period of its compilation, it comes 
into the light of history for the first time in 1425 with its official recognition 
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as a ‘ book of law’, and it then promptly disappears from sight again for 
another half a century. The learned editor is primarily concerned with 
the treatise as it was used and abused, interpreted and misapplied, by 
legal practitioners from the late sixteenth century onwards. As the basis 
of his text of this early effort to find some accommodation between the 
system of English law, which passes under the name of Glanville, and the 
increasingly divergent procedure of Scotland, Lord Cooper has used the 
edition published in 1609 by John Skene, but he has added thirty-two 
chapters from the 1844 version of Thomas Thomson. The text is ac- 
companied by a translation, slightly marred by too great a knowledge 
of classical Latin, and by full and extremely useful notes, which elucidate 
the problems of law, indicate where the various sections of the treatise 
have been previously discussed by Scottish legists, and supply references 
to the cases in which arguments have been advanced, and judgements 
founded, on its statements. A short introduction expounds the historio-: 
graphy of the subject, and henceforward the foolish myths, connected 
with the origins of the treatise, may perhaps be committed to the limbo 
of perpetually forgotten things. ; 

As Lord Cooper points out, the Regiam Majestatem has evoked the 
interest of three groups of readers: working practitioners, academic 
jurists, and what, echoing Dr. Johnson, he calls ‘the patient company 
of harmless drudges who toil over historical and antiquarian research ’. 
He has provided a wholly admirable edition for the use of lawyers, who 
are naturally more interested in the text of professional tradition than in 
a historically faithful text. Yet the bistorian’s requirements are different, 
and with him historical fact must take precedence over legal fiction. He 
cannot rest content with a text dependent on the ‘ authorized version ’ 
of Skene, whose utter lack of historical judgement and intellectual in- 
tegrity makes his work unworthy by present standards of even a ‘ revised 
version’. Thomson was a scholar of tougher mental calibre, but it is 
too much of a surrender to accept without serious questioning the guesses 
of one who wrote long before historical scholarship had learned the tech- 
nique of textual criticism. What the historian must have is a text of the 
Regiam Majestatem which will be stripped of later accretions and brought 
as close to its original state as possible. If Lord Cooper’s conjecture be 
correct, that the treatise was put together about the third decade of the 
thirteenth century, then it cannot, in the form in whichshe presents it to 
us, be trusted to describe the law of Scotland as it then prevailed and, for 
example, such a passage as lib. ii. c. 46 on the royal prerogative must be 
excised as anachronistic. Lord Cooper is, of course, fully aware of the 
problem, but he doubts the possibility of its solution. In his considered 
opinion, a collation of the manuscript sources would be a waste of time. 
It is true that the earliest of the score of manuscripts, as yet known to 
survive, belong to the later fourteenth century, but it is premature to state 
that they represent the nearest we shall get to the original and that we 
shall never know what the author probably wrote. The Regiam Mayjes- 
tatem has a scarcity value, and Scotland, sadly denuded as she is of 
historical documents, cannot afford to have it dismissed too summarily. 
For there is an historical approach to the question of its date, provenance 
and textual accuracy which is not circumscribed and conditioned by the 
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manuscript versions of the treatise. A collation of the manuscripts might 
well give us a better text than Thomson’s, but the history of Bractonian 
criticism suggests that a greater contribution might be made by the 
identification of the sources at the command of the author. The com- 
piler, a plagiarist in the medieval fashion, borrowed from other works 
besides Glanville, and it is imperative that we should get behind the text 
to the legistic and canonistic literature which furnished him with, for 
instance, his discourse on Pacts (lib. i, cc. 28-31), Arbitration (lib. ii, 
ec. 1-10), and Donations (lib. ii, c. 15), and his treatment of villein status 
(lib. ii, ce. 12-13). It is as unlikely that he made great use of the Digest 
and Code as it is that Bracton did so, nor need he have been expert in 
the study of Decretum and Decretals. There were not a few far more 
convenient textbooks at hand. In any case, if he wrote at the time Lord 
Cooper suggests, he could not have used the Gregorian Decretals but must 
have found his texts in earlier collections or have borrowed his learning 
at second hand. He may have used obscure treatises that have not found 
their way into print, but it is more than likely that he used the popular 
handbooks of his day, as Bracton did. Now, these are accessible to the 
modern student, and with patience and care he might hope to match the 
romanesque passages with the romanesque originals. In so doing he 
might improve the text of the Regiam Majestatem ; he would undoubtedly 
make the date more certain ; and he would add greatly to our knowledge 
of the equipment of a Scottish lawyer in the thirteenth century. That the 
task can be done Lord Cooper has himself indicated. For not only has 
he identified a late addition to the original text with an early law tract, 
but he has alluded (p. 30) to ‘the manuscript collections of legal treatises 

. on @ variety of subjects . . . still largely unexplored’, of which 
“some may well belong to the thirteenth century’. Furthermore, ex- 
perience suggests that a promising line of investigation would also be to 
examine the other legal treatises that were copied out with the Regiam 
Majestatem. The ‘ Liber de Judicibus’, which is so frequently found 
alongside it, may be mainly Glanville, but at least one reader would like 
to know what exactly is the content of the ‘residue of miscellaneous 
material’ (p. 5). Lord Cooper has convincingly demonstrated that 
Scotland readily received romanesque doctrines, and it is, therefore, all 
the more important that the Regiam Majestatem should be set against 
the background of the legal literature of the period of its origins. 


G. O. SAYLEs. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum et auctum per 
P.8. Allen. Tom. xi 1534-1536. Ediderunt H. M. ALLEN et H. W. 
GarRop. (Oxonii in Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1947.) 


Tue eleventh volume of the correspondence of Erasmus brings now to 
completion one of the most notable enterprises of contemporary English 
scholarship. Started over fifty years ago by the late Dr. P. S. Allen, this 
truly monumental edition of the letters of Erasmus could only be com- 
pleted thanks to the piety, learning, and industry of the two editors, who 
took up the work interrupted by Dr. Allen’s death. 
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This volume of Erasmus’s letters covers the period from June 1534 to 
the death of Erasmus. It was a very troubled period for Europe, particu- 
larly in the field of religion, and Erasmus’s correspondence brings forth 
vivid reflections of what was taking place. One sees in these letters the 
problems and difficulties of the time, and side by side with the smaller 
gossip of the learned world, the major issues which were then dividing 
Europe, both the political struggle and the religious cleavage becoming 
wider and less open to reconciliation and compromise every day. Erasmus’s 
correspondents in this volume range geographically from England to Italy, 
and'from Spain to Poland and Hungary. Among them we find some of the 
most formidable figures of the time, such as Melancthon, Pietro Bembo, 
Pope Paul III, James V of Scotland, and Thomas Cromwell, together with 
such significant persons as Boniface Amerbach, whose Holbein portrait 
adorns the frontispiece, Nicholas Olah, Battista Egnazio, Jacopo Sadoleto, 
Conrad Pellican, Eustace Chapuys, and Bernard of Cles. In relation to 
his correspondents, the position of Erasmus reminds us somehow of that 
given to the sun in the Ptolemaic system. It was a position to which that 
of Petrarch in his days may be supplied as its only Renaissance precedent. 
But even then, this precedent never reached the great prestige of Erasmus, 
also because Petrarch’s age had not the printing press at its disposal. 

To the student of the sixteenth century, this volume will prove a mag- 
nificent quarry of valuable material, which will cast new light on many a 
hitherto dark corner. The value of the documents in themselves is, 
furthermore, enhanced by the careful way in which they have been edited. 
Perhaps the use of v for u at the beginning of words may strike one as over- 
pedantic, but it is obvious that in this the editors were bound by the rules 
followed in earlier volumes. As arule, the text of the letters is based upon the 
various manuscript copies available. It is therefore surprising to see that no 
use was made for the letters of Bembo to Erasmus of the important manu- 
script in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which was transcribed by Bembo’s 
own scribe, and supplied the text for the first edition of his correspondence. 
These collected editions of an author’s correspondence, which became so 
common during the sixteenth century, often make one wonder about the 
real value as historical documents of many of the letters in them, since it is 
well-known that, at least in some cases, part of the letters in such collections 
were never despatched and only written for publication. This was a 
practice which was already followed by Petrarch, and which Humanism 
made fairly common. 

The magnificent footnotes form nothing less than a running comment- 
ary, and are simply packed with a prodigious amount of information and 
impressive learning: the following are a few observations on them and 
the bibliography which have occurred to me. P. xv. A new edition of the 
correspondence of Lucio Marineo Siculo by Pietro Verrua was published in 
Milan in 1940. P. xvii. The most recent edition of Burchard’s Diarium 
is that by Celani in the new edition of Muratori’s Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores. P. xxi, 1.1. For ‘de’ read ‘di’. P. 10. Very often the copy of 
a letter in a letter-book differed considerably from the one sent out. This 
seems to me to account for the substantial difference between MSS. a and B 
of Nicholas Olah’s letter to Erasmus. P. 21, n. 22. The real name was 
‘ Foglietta’, not ‘ Foglieta’. It is interesting to note that Agostino 
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Foglietta was a correspondent of Annibal Caro. P. 42, n. 9. ‘ Ippolyto 
de Medici’ but at p. 198, n. ‘ Ippolito Medici’. ‘Ippolito de Medici’ is 
the correct form. Similarly, at p. 44 we read ‘ Jacopo Sadoleto ’, while 
we find ‘Jacobo Sadoleto’ at p. 53. Pp. 113-14. Additional in- 
formation on Petrus Cursius is available in P. De Nolhac, La 
Bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini, passim. The exact .title of Cursius’ 
poem printed in Paris in 1529 is actually Ad humani generis serva- 
torem in urbis Romae excidio Pu. Cursii ciwis Romani deploratio. 
P. 115. For ‘Spinula’ read ‘Spinola’. P. 134, n. On Hortensius 
Landus see also I. Sanesi, Il cinquecentista Ortensio Lando (Pistoia, 1893) 
and W. L. Bullock, ‘The “ Lost” Miscellaneae Quaestiones of Ortensio 
Lando ’, Italian Studies, II (1938), pp. 49-64. P. 177, n. ‘ Ingherami’ 
should be ‘Inghirami’. P. 198, n. 7. For ‘ Asconio’ read ‘ Ascanio’. 
P. 213, n. 40 has ‘ Contareni ’, the correct ‘ Contarini’ appears, however, 
at p. 241, n. 

The documents printed in appendix include the spurious letter to 
Cursius, Erasmus’s last will, and the Expositio fidelis, so important for the 
last hours of More and Fisher. And there is also a valuable note, contri- 
buted by the Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, on Longolius’s collection of 
books now at New College, which will prove very useful to anyone interested 
in that Flemish humanist. 

One can but end with warm congratulations to both the editors and 
publishers for bringing such a gigantic and important task to conclusion, 
and also with the hope that an index to all the eleven volumes will eventu- 
ally be published. Without such an index the value of this work as an 
instrument of research will be inevitably reduced quite considerably. 


R. WEtss. 


Histoire de Vexpansion et de la colonisation frangaises: I. Les voyages 
de découverte et les premiéres établissements: axv*-xvi® siécles. By 
Cu.-ANDRE JULIEN. (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1947.) 


WE welcome the first volume of an important work on the French colonial 
empire. It is edited by Professor Julien and is to comprise six volumes 
of which he himself writes four, including that now reviewed. The titles 
of the other five are as follows: II, La formation du premier empire colonial 
frangais (1603-1680) ; III, La rivalité franco-anglaise et la dislocation du 
premier empire colonial (1680-1763); IV, Les troubles des tles et la fin 
du premier empire colonial (1763-1815); V, La formation du deuxiéme 
empire colonial (1815-1870); VI, L’essor du deuxiéme empire colonial 
(1870-1919). 

The first volume deals with the French aspects of early Atlantic 
discovery and with French oceanic trade and colonization in the sixteenth 
century. It covers also the spice trade through the Levant, and the 
relatiqns with the Ottoman government and North Africa, in which France 
made an earlier beginning than did England. It is not a work of original 
research, but a synthesis of the authorities on all branches of the subject. 
The French monographs are very numerous, the Portuguese and Spanish 
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books make a good list, the British and American on French expansion 
are fewer. So far as the reviewer can judge, not many of importance 
have been overlooked. The volume is therefore valuable not only for 
its presentation of the subject but as a guide to more detailed study. 

A work of this sort is a supplement and corrective to the available 
material on English maritime affairs during the period. We may illus- 
trate the point by citing Hakluyt’s well-known account of the voyages 
of ‘old Master William Hawkins’ to Brazil in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Hakluyt gives the impression that Brazil was a vacuum so far as French 
and Portuguese activities were concerned, for he says not a word about 
either, and implies that the English traded with unsophisticated natives 
in the same state of golden innocence as the Virginians of Raleigh’s time. 
M. Julien gives the true background: French factors numerous all along 
the eastern coast of Brazil, French adventurers living among the tribes, 
the Portuguese trying to assert their monopoly, ruthless warfare between 
the ships of the two nations, the aborigines revelling in cannibalism but 
so skilfully handled by the French that the Portuguese alone were con- 
signed to the pot while the Frenchmen lived unscathed with the con- 
sumers. This was the scene of the first regular transatlantic trade by 
Englishmen, and the story available from the English side tells us nothing 
about it. An exciting chapter in our maritime history has been for the 
most part lost. 

The early achievements of the French upon the ocean are little known 
to historical students in England, partly because, with the exception of 
de la Ronciére’s Histoire de la Marine francaise, there has been hitherto 
no single work covering them in reasonably full detail. If we know too 
little of French maritime history, it is once or twice apparent in this book 
that the French are not fully acquainted with ours. The author goes 
fully into the diplomatic exchanges between France and the Peninsular 
powers, and shows that Francis I claimed that effective occupation was 
necessary as a valid title to overseas territories. He says that Francis 
was the originator of this doctrine which became so important in the 
law of nations. Henry VII of England, however, clearly enunciated it 
in the patent granted in 1502 to the Bristol syndicate which was operating 
in the New Found Land of North America, and here at least is an English 
priority. A useful chapter is devoted to ‘ La liberté des mers’, and the 
contrasting points of view of France and the Peninsular nations are 
explained. , 

Cartier and Roberval in Canada, Villegaignon in Brazil, and Ribault 
and Laudonniére in Florida form the list of the colonizing attempts. They 
furnish a somewhat fuller story than that of the English undertakings in 
the same period, although it is possible that the early Tudor English 
did more than is now on record. M. Julien balances and criticizes his 
authorities, gives restrained yet living portraits of the leaders, and refrains 
so successfully from hero-worship and national prejudice that the reader 
feels confidence in his history. His method and mode are exactly suited 
to the requirements of a book that will have value for many years both 
as a work of reference and as a readable narrative for students. 


J. A. WILLIAMSON. 
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The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More. Edited by ExizapeTH Frances 
Rogers. (London: Cumberlege for Princeton University Press, 
1947.) 


ProFEssor Rocers has long been known as the authority on More’s letters. 
In 1922 she published a calendar of his correspondence in this Review 
(ante, xxxvii. 546-64) which at once became indispensable to all students 
of More and his circle. This is now superseded by her publication of 
the letters themselves, which are thus for the first time available in one 
volume. The collection includes a large group of state papers (about a 
sixth of the volume) written by or to More in various of his official capacities, 
but the letters to and from Erasmus are merely enumerated and are not 
printed on the grounds that they are readily accessible in the Opus 
Epistolarum Erasmi. To the 205 letters originally calendared thirteen 
more have been added, of which the most significant are commendatory 
epistles to Peter Gilles (1517) and from Cochlaeus (1531). Miss Rogers’ 
method as an editor may be briefly described as identical with that which 
served Dr. and Mrs. Allen and Professor Garrod so well in the preparation 
of the Erasmus volumes. Her scrupulously accurate texts, her careful 
collations with all other versions and her ample notes are all based on the 
Erasmus pattern and reveal a debt which the editor gracefully acknow- 
ledges ; a note by Mrs. Allen suitably prefaces a volume to a great extent 
inspired by the labours of her husband and herself. The decision to exclude 
the Erasmus letters is likely to be regretted. They are integral to a study 
of More as well as to an understanding of many of the letters which are 
included. They might have appeared shorn of most of Dr. Allen’s ap- 
paratus ; if necessary room could have been found for them at the expense 
of some of the official documents, many of which are not properly letters 
at all and nearly all of which can be easily consulted in the summaries of 
the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. The verbatim versions of some of 
More’s letters while he was Henry’s secretary claim a place both for their 
literary merit and as a guide to More’s thought ; but there was surely little 
need to print so many formal commissions addressed to More and others 
to negotiate with foreign plenipotentiaries or the dispatches resulting 
from such commissions. The inclusion of this material has a further 
disadvantage: it involves the editor in comments on the wide field of 
home and foreign policy, in identification of persons with whom More 
had only the slightest incidental contact and in background sketches 
of events for which the standard histories, beyond which the editor does 
not and could not be expected to go, are perfectly adequate. The com- 
mentaries are, in fact, the weakest part of the book which will not be found 
useful, as the Erasmus volumes are, as a work of biographical or biblio- 
graphical reference. In notices of some of More’s contemporaries the 
latest standard works are sometimes omitted: for example, the note 
to Grocin on page 4 should refer to R. Weiss’s Humanism in England 
during the Fifteenth Century; J. Wegg’s Richard Pace should be indicated 
on p. 240. Occasionally the editor oversimplifies: the “ Polygraphus ” 
of Budé’s letter of May 1521 (p. 252) may have been Polydore Vergil ; 
the De Conceptu virginali et originali peccato, despite the Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia, is included in the latest and most authoritative edition of Anselm’s 
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works (p. 526). It is also hard to see why the sort of reader who is likely 
to consult this book should need to be told who Achilles and Epaminondas 
were (p. 437) or (on three occasions, pp. 99, 132, 231) that Apelles was 
‘a distinguished Greek painter of the time of Alexander the Great’. 
There are a great many such annotations and a great many references to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and other similar works; it is singular in 
connexion with Guarino da Verona to be referred to La grande encyclopédie 
rather than to the works of R. Sabbadini (p. 404). Such points are, it is 
true, only minor blemishes though they irritatingly hold up the reader 
and obscure the very high merit of the book. 

This merit consists to a limited extent in unpublished material. Apart 
from the state papers reproduced in eatenso, Miss Rogers was only fortunate 
as far as manuscripts go in finding a series of eleven letters in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford letter-book: four of these date from 1523-4 and seven 
from 1527-9. Short and formal in character, these letters are rather 
disappointing. In 1523 the university sought the aid of More, who was 
then speaker, in avoiding payment of the recently enacted subsidy. In 
the following year he was offered and accepted the office of High Steward 
of the university. In this capacity he was called on to protect the rights 
of the university against royal judges, the town authorities and the malice 
of an ex-student, one Robert Carver (‘ Robertus, ab arte sculpendi cog- 
nomen habens’, as the university ponderously calls him). Two of these 
Oxford letters, assigned to March 1527, are in English. In the first, 
More in the king’s name orders that Henry the manciple of White Hall 
should be arrested and brought to the court: More’s insistence on the 
prisoner being closely guarded and on the need: for secrecy suggests the 
proceedings against heretics which were soon to take place at Oxford ; 
the answer to this letter is from the commissary, Moscroffe, and while it 
states that the order has been obeyed it protests that the action infringes 
university privileges. But the most interesting of this group is perhaps 
that addressed by the university to More in October 1529. It is full of 
joy that More has become Chancellor, it is full of grief at the terrible 
fate of Wolsey, ‘ nostre academie patronum munificentissimum ’ (p. 425) ; 
the emotions are conscientiously balanced and indicate the means by 
which the university survived later revolutions in Tudor politics. If 
Miss Rogers’ search for new material has not been well rewarded, she 
has often provided what is virtually a new letter by assigning dates to the 
letters lacking such information, especially to those extracted by Stapleton 
in the Tres Thomae. It should be noted that in some cases she has seen 
reason to modify dates originally proposed in the calendar. Above all 
we must be grateful to her for providing complete and accurate texts 
of some of More’s longer letters. The ‘ Epistola ad Brixium’ of 1520 
shows More using his scholarship as a political propagandist : his patriotic 
sentiment had been wounded by Germain de Brie’s tendentious account 
of the naval action on 10 August 1513, when an English ship grappled 
with a French ship and both went up in flames. Even more notable 
are the letters addressed to Martin Dorp in 1515, to ‘a Monk’ in 1519-20, 
and to John Bugenhagen in 1526. Here we may study More’s temperate 
zeal as a champion of his faith and admire his manper as a religious con- 
_troversialist, “non minus pie quam facete’ as a contemporary described 
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it. In their way these long Latin epistles are more impressive than the 
better known and more moving English letters which he composed in 
prison, for they show the roots of the conviction which was to lead to 
martyrdom. One too readily forgets how rich were the associations which 
led More away from Lutheranism and towards a humane Christianity 
which was singularly ill-represented in the official hierarchy of the Church. 
In part his alliance was with ‘literae humaniores’, a delight in the new 
scholarship which purified and reinforced the scriptures and tradition. 
This did not merely substitute the true ‘lingua Latina’ for ‘lingua 
Latino-Gothica ’, but swept away false intellectual tendencies at the same 
time: ‘confiteor meliorem esse priscorum Patrum eloquentiam quam 
neotericorum balbutiem’, as he wrote to the monk (p. 175). .In part 
his loyalty lay with a heritage which he felt to be threatened by schism 
after schism. He accordingly urged the monk to put his trust in faith, 
hope, and charity, ‘in communibus istis Christianismi virtutibus ’ (p. 204), 
and to Bugenhagen described the gospel as that which had been received 
and taught by the ‘ whole world of Christendom for more than fifteen 
hundred years’ (p. 326). ‘Totus Christianus orbis’ was what in he 
long run stood between More and Henry. When the council interrogated 
him in prison in June 1535 his letter to Margaret Roper reveals once 
again this consistently held position; the demands made by the king 
as statutory head of the Church More met with ‘ the lawe of the hole corpes 
of Christendom ’ (p. 558). More was what we would call to-day a ‘ good 
European ’ and this collection of his letters enables us to see him against 
the background of the community which popes and kings had splintered. 


Denys Hay. 


Four Centuries of Witch-Beliefs. By R. Trevor Davies. (London: 
Methuen, 1947.) 


Tue author defines his purpose as twofold—to trace the growth and decline 
of belief in witchcraft since Elizabeth’s accession and to consider whether 
it provoked the hostility to the earlier Stuarts which culminated in the 
Great Rebellion. The title is, therefore, misleading. The author’s main 
contentions may be summed up as follows. England had been relatively 
free from continental witch-beliefs until the return of the Marian exiles. 
By 1588 demonology was sufficiently established to begin the great witch- 
scare which lasted until 1618. From that year until 1642 first James I, 
converted by experience of fraudulent witnesses from his earlier convictions, 
and then Charles I attempted ‘to turn back the tide of witch-terror ’. 
But a majority of members of parliament were deeply imbued with contin- 
ental witch-beliefs, and in those parts of England under its control during 
the civil war ‘the long-repressed witch-mania burst out again’ with 
unique violence, spread to all parts of England as the parliamentary armies 
gained the ascendancy, and indictments were never so widespread as 
during Cromwell’s supremacy (pp. 118, 147, 149, 174). Fr all these points 
a considerable body of evidence is adduced, which is fairly convincing until 
about 1649 and less so for the following decade. Yet even for the earlier 
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period doubts arise whether the evidence is conclusive. Take the case of 
the Fairfaxes. It is correctly asserted that the family had been deeply 
concerned about witchcraft over a long period. The deduction is that they 
‘lived in constant terror of witchcraft and that their opposition to the 
king was in no small measure due to his protection of those accused of 
making covenants with the Devil. For they were strongly royalist by 
tradition, and had suffered little in person or property from the Crown’. 
This seems a non sequitur. It also ignores the strong religious and constitu- 
tional convictions of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, and his son, Sir Thomas. 
We know that when the latter was shown a copy of Magna Carta, he said 
that this was what they had fought for. Neither Sir Thomas nor any 
other leading parliamentarian ever said that he was fighting to suppress 
witchcraft. In all the efforts to prove, in the absence of definite statements, 
that this or that personage believed in witchcraft there are too many 
arguments of the kind used to show that John Hampden was a believer. 
Among his favourite books was Davila’s History of the Civil Wars of France, 
which contained ‘ terrifying narratives suggestive of witchcraft’, and he 
received a grant of land in New England from the ‘ witch-hunting earl of 
Warwick’. The inference is that these (and other facts) prove that 
Hampden believed in witchcraft. But Davila was read by many, including 
Charles II, and there is no more reason to conclude that these readers 
believed in witchcraft than that Charles I did because he was fond of reading 
Shakespeare. As to Warwick’s grant to Hampden, it is sufficiently ex- 
plained by their common interest in Puritan colonization. Indeed, reading 
these arguments raises the question of how many possibilities make a 
probability, or whether instances such as those given above prove anything 
more than that Fairfax or Hampden may have believed in witchcraft—a 
supposition which in that age might be made without any proof at all. 
As to the commonwealth and protectorate, C. L’Estrange Ewen definitely 
states that ‘after the holocaust in 1645 witchcraft proceedings rapidly 
declined in England’! Also, even if it were true that indictments were 
never so widespread as during the years of Cromwell’s supremacy, mention 
should be made of the high percentage of acquittals. According to the 
Middlesex County Records, of the twelve indicted for witchcraft during 
1651-60 two only were found guilty. 

There remains for consideration the question whether Charles I’s 
‘restraint of witch prosecutions infuriated a very considerable portion of 
his subjects, who had few other reasons for discontent, and drove them 
into the parliamentarian camp’. If this were correct, it is amazing that 
none of the official declarations or speeches of the leaders as much as 
mentioned what should have been excellent propaganda. Cromwell, the 
regicides, and other parliamentarians stated, some at considerable length, 
why they took up arms, but I do not recall one who avowed that he fought 


1 Witch Hunting and Witch Trials, p.42. He also claims (p. xi) that F. Pollock and 
F. W. Maitland, History of English Law, erred through reliance on Francis Hutchinson, 
Historical Essay on Witchcraft, 1718, when they asserted that ‘ the days of the Common- 
wealth were the worst days for witches in England’. Mr. Trevor Davies, who usually 
accepts Mr. Ewen’s figures, rejects this conclusion without giving valid reasons for so 
doing. I am glad to take this opportunity of confessing that I exaggerated when I 
stated in The Early Stuarts (p. 368) that executions for witchcraft almost ceased, 
1649-58. 
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to suppress witchcraft. Another point is that belief in witches was less 
of a parliamentary monopoly than Mr. Trevor Davies suggests. Royalists 
were fond of two texts: ‘ Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft ’ and ‘ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live’. Nevertheless, whatever judgement may 
be formed of the conclusions reached or suggested in this book, all 
interested in the Puritan Revolution will be grateful for the many curious 
facts here assembled. 


GopFREY DAVIEs. 


Inquiry into the History of Prices in Holland. Vol. i, Wholesale Prices 
at the Exchange of Amsterdam, 1585-1914, Rates of Exchange at 
Amsterdam, 1609-1914. By N. W. Postnumus (Leiden: Brill, 1946.) 


In the course of his eulogium on Doctors’ Commons, Mr. Spenlow remarked 
that ‘ when the price of wheat per bushel had been highest, the Commons 
had been busiest ’’. In his record of it, David Ccpperfield, to whom the 
remark was addressed, commented: ‘I have never to this hour got the 
better of that bushel of wheat. I don’t know now, exactly, what it has 
to do with me, or what right it has to crush me, on an infinite variety of 
occasions ; but whenever I see my old friend the bushel brought in. . . 
I give up the subject for lost.’ During the century since this was written 
many historians, including some economic historians, have felt equally 
helpless before the increasingly elaborate productions of price-history ; 
but this large volume, though its statistical technique is as good as that 
of Lord Beveridge’s volume in the same international series, has the 
great merit of using also the language and method with which historians 
in general are familiar. It is intended, we are told, exclusively as a 
publication of sources. These sources, apart from small complementary 
bodies of material relating to Prussian rye and rates of exchange, are the 
price-currents of the Amsterdam Exchange. Professor Posthumus gives 
fully and precisely all that we need to know about the character of these 
documents, and about the organization of the Exchange. He even em- 
phasizes the defectiveness of the available information. A thorough 
search of libraries and archives has revealed about 3,000 of the printed 
price-currents from 1585 to 1813, but these are probably only about a 
quarter of the total number published (p. xxii). ‘During the Republic the 
organization of the Produce-Exchange was different from that in the 
nineteenth century. But for both periods holds good ... we know 
very little of it’ (p. Ixx). The preliminary matters necessary for the 
interpretation of these materials are admirably dealt with: in currency- 
policy the Netherlands were one of the ‘ quiet’ countries (p. cxiii), so 
that this part of the work, like that on weights and measures, was com- 
paratively easy. 

The main body of the book gives the monthly prices of 223 selected 
articles. Nearly half of the articles are of the nature of food, and the 
range of business of the Exchange was not all-inclusive, so that there are 
some conspicuous gaps, such as building-materials. Dr. Posthumus 


1 See ante, lviii, 361. 
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rightly maintains that monthly are far more informative than annual 
prices, and he has evidently used the greatest care and judgement in 
arriving at his figures. He admits that in a monthly series ‘the weak 
sides of publication of prices appear more strongly ’ than in annual series 
(p. xlii), especially the lack of complete continuity ; but that is an ad- 
vantage, not a defect, for annual averages are in fact so largely factitious 
as to be commonly deceptive. It is indeed by his realism, his sense for 
things and actual transactions, that Dr. Posthumus brings back the history 
of prices to the common ground where historians can make use of it. 
He scarcely conceals a certain reluctance to fall in with the more theoretical 
requirements of the International Scientific Committee on Price History. 
He gives the ‘relative prices’, working from the base-period 1721-45 
adopted by the committee, but he points out that for the later years 
covered by his work another base would have been preferable (p. Ixxix). 
He gives the relative prices for periods of five years, but with the caution 
that they may well fail to give an adequate reflexion of important fluctu- 
ations in disturbed periods like that of the Napoleonic wars (p. lxxxi). 
He gives index-numbers for forty-four judiciously chosen commodities, 
but he introduces them with an important discussion of method, and 
especially of weighting. Here he concludes that for a long period the 
unweighted index-number, being that in which the price-factor is least 
obscured by others, such as that of the amounts of goods, has a significance 
of its own. ‘ Price-conduct in itself . . . will’, however, ‘in many cases 
be a notion with too little real substance for an investigator to be justified 
in contenting himself with it’ (pp. xcix-c). The choiceb etween different 
methods of framing index-ntmbers depends on the aim in view, and Dr. 
Posthumus provides, as far as possible, for a variety of aims. He is not 
always willing to relieve his readers of the trouble of working things out 
for themselves: he gives his absolute prices by calendar years, and leaves 
who will to convert them into harvest-years or trading-years; he gives 
silver-prices for sixty-five articles by five-year averages, and for gold- 
prices he provides the materials (p. cxiv). 

In plan and execution it is not too much to describe the book as 
masterly. The country which was hitherto less well-provided than almost 
any other ini the West, with works on the history of prices, has now a book 
which may serve as a model for others. Dr. Posthumus, whose wide 
knowledge of economic history must have led him to draw many con- 
clusions in the course of these researches, does not give us more than 
glimpses of them, but several of these are important. He observes that 
the number of the commodities which, for one reason or another, were 
subject to monopolistic influences between 1600 and 1850 was very large, 
especially in the second half of the eighteenth century, and he concludes 
that ‘this monopoly-parasite was an important factor in the process 
of decline characteristic of the Dutch trade between 1700 and 1850 
(pp. lxxiv-vi). He has some useful comments on the available commercial 
statistics which, he thinks, give ‘a pretty reliable picture of the trade- 
movement of the time’ (p. xc). Here the treatment is so summary that 
the grounds of the conclusion do not fully appear, and, until more is given 
it may be as well to suspend judgement. 

A Dutch edition of the book appeared in 1943, The translation is 
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good though not perfect. Small slips, such as ‘ weighing ’ for ‘ weighting’ 
and ‘data’ for ‘dates’, will hardly inconvenience the reader, but the 
incorrect anglicizing of place-names here and there may give trouble: 
‘Steermark’, for instance, should be ‘Styria’. Graphs are given of 
the weighted index-numbers and the prices of twenty typical commodities, 
and there are two facsimiles of price-currents. Nothing is forgotten. 


G. N. Ciark. 





Les Origines du Jansénisme: vol. 1, Correspondance de Jansénius ; vol. 2, 
Jean Duvergier de Hauraune, Abbé de Saint-Cyran; vol. 3, Saint- 
Cyran, appendices, bibliographie et tables. By Jean ORcTBAL. 


(Louvain: Bureau de la Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique ; Paris : 
Vrin, 1946 and 1947.) 


THESE three volumes are the first in a five-volumed study of the origins 
of Jansenism. The Life of Jansen, and the Birth of Jansenism are still 
to come, and while these will contain the climax of the movement, the 
introductory volumes are of great interest in themselves. The first and 
the last are concerned with the apparatus of critical editing and scholarly 
investigation. They are valuable contributions to the sources of Jansenist 
history. Jansen’s letters have been known in the past by the selection 
made by the Jesuit Pinthereau. In spite of critical surmise, the principle 
of selection could not be tested, and the editing was suspect. In 1938, 
M. Orcibal discovered the original letters, mainly to Saint-Cyran, in Rome, 
and an eighteenth-century copy of many of them in Florence. The 
two sources have enabled him to present the complete text. His editing 
has been painstaking. To each letter is appended textual and historical 
notes, the first interpreting the cypher used by Jansen and the passages 
omitted by Pinthereau, the second giving exceedingly full explanations of 
the allusions to persons and events, controversies and rumours, which the 
letters contain. But the value of this historical source is clearly to be 
examined in relation to the life of Jansen. 

There is an adequate reply to the obvious suggestion that in M. Orcibal’s 
series the Letters and Life should not have been separated by the two 
volumes devoted to Saint-Cyran. The Letters are a source of great 
significance in studying the career and evolution of the great French 
spiritual leader. Moreover, he has always been made an important 
figure in the extension of Jansen’s influence in France, partly because of 
their great intimacy and co-operation, and partly because Saint-Cyran’s 
enemies deliberately chose the controversy upon grace in order to denigrate 
him at a time when his great influence upon the public had to be checked 
at almost any price. But it is part of M. Orcibal’s thesis that Jansen’s 
influence upon his friend was less than is commonly supposed, and certainly 
subordinate to that of Bérulle, and that the contributions of the two, 
coming from very different personalities, were complementary and mainly 
independent. The intellectual and academic enquiries of the Flemish 
theologian, cautious, exact and systematic, were very different from the 
unsystematic, eloquent, and emotional teaching of Saint-Cyran. Ob- 
viously, this is a point to be developed in the later volumes. 
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The third volume discusses the sources of Saint-Cyran’s biography, 
the history of his family, his theological position in relation to the doctrine 
of grace, and of more important interest the bid of Richelieu to be Patri- 
arch of France and the public reaction to it. In addition there is an 
exhaustive bibliography, chronology and index. 

The fruits of this scholarship are seen in the Life of Saint-Cyran, whose 
character has been differently interpreted and bitterly disputed. The 
historical figure of Saint-Cyran has been masked by the prejudices of 
partisans, partially lost in the gaps in the sources, and distortedly illumin- 
ated by the glaring conflicts of his own words and actions. Some have 
seen him as hypocritical, inconsistent and seeking to satisfy his ambition 
by founding a sect upon a paradoxical rejection of power. Others explain 
his mystical outbursts as being the result of enthusiasm, derived from his 
racial origin and stimulated by excessive austerities acting upon a diseased 
body. Thus arose the two Saint-Cyrans, the intellectual at home at 
court, and the prophet of unbalanced mind, whose work was rendered 
vain by its inner contradictions. To M. Orcibal, either interpretation 
is unsound because one-sided. Neither can explain all the facts: the 
orthodoxy of his manuscripts, his refusal of ecclesiastical promotion, 
his acknowledged mastery over all the best minds of his time, and the 
powerful vindication of his views against his critics and opponents. He 
is not only an intellectual, and a prophet, but also a leader. That leader- 
ship is not to be explained by theories which stress calculated ambition 
or psychological maladjustment. 

The problem of Saint-Cyran is to give due weight to all the aspects 
of his life. It is only by taking account of its totality that the difficulties 
of interpretation can be reduced. Above all, it is only when his character 
is understood as a continuous evolution, as a gradual liberation, painfully 
sustained, from religious commentary to spiritual participation, from 
intellectual interest to the religion of the heart, that a satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given of his aims and achievement. It is just this evolution 
and process of liberation which M. Orcibal traces. With sympathy and 
understanding he had followed the growing sense of religion which came 
to possess Saint-Cyran and produced a great spiritual leader. Although 
interested in doctrine and the traditions of the early Church, his was origin- 
ally an intellectual preoccupation, lacking any depth of religious experience 
and personal conversion. Upright, clever and with influential support, 
he entered upon the career of a great ecclesiastic. Contact with Bérulle 
made him aware of his spiritual powerlessness and inspired him to lead 
a life in conformity to the will of God. In Bérulle’s mystical doctrines, 
he found the secret of a lasting personal experience of God. 

This conversion made him one of the leaders of the Counter-Reformation 
in France. His intellectual powers were made to forward his newly awak- 
ened religious sense. He became the great champion of Bérulle’s school 
in its struggle with the Jesuits. He stood for the standards of divine 
love against the resurgence of humanistic laxity and social religion. He 
defended the hierarchy against its rivals because of the great significance 
which he, like Bérulle, attached to the sacerdotal office. He became 
the director of Port-Royal, and the ‘ oracle’ of the little community of 
Notre Dame. But what was to make him such a formidable figure to 
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Richelieu was the singleness-of purpose and the fanatical simplicity with 
which he pursued the implications of his inner religious experience. In 
him were combined intellectual consistency and resolution of character 
to live by his principles. This was the source of his great moral power 
over the best minds of his time. This, joined to the persuasiveness of 
his writings, led Richelieu to see in him a dangerous rival capable of 
becoming the focus of political discontent and of public opinion, a rival 
all the more formidable because of his integrity. When his absolute 
moral standards seemed to condemn Richelieu’s politics, he had to be 
discredited and imprisoned. 

The problem of the two Saint-Cyrans, of the paradoxes and contra- 
dictions of his life, is for M. Orcibal no peculiarity of his nature, but shared 
with all great spiritual teachers. It arises out of the nature of religion 
as a delicate balance of opposing tendencies. But it is also true that 
Saint-Cyran found it hard to live completely according to the absolute 
values which became steadily clearer to him. In this also, as in the 
ideals which he defended, he was the successor of Bérulle, wherein lay the 
real reason of his influence over his contemporaries. In short, M. Orcibal 
seeks to rehabilitate Saint-Cyran by showing his direct historical relation- 
ship to the main inspiration of the French Counter-Reformation. 


Dovetas Noses. 


2 


America: Ideal and Reality. The United States of 1776 in Contemporary 


European Philosophy. By W. Srarx. (London: Kegan Paul, 
1947.) 


THE body of this book consists of four essays, on Raynal, Mably, Chastellux, 
and Brissot, giving an exposition, with numerous quotations, of their 
social philosophies and more especially of their descriptions and appraisals 
of American society in the light of their social ideals. These essays, 
however, merely provide documentation for the thesis of Mr. Stark’s 
book which is contained in an introductory chapter entitled ‘ Bourgeois 
Ideal and Capitalist Reality ’"—originally a lecture delivered at Cambridge 
in 1942—namely, that ‘the capitalist reality of to-day . . . is the natural 
outcome, and yet the complete perversion, of the bourgeois ideal of the 
eighteenth century’ (p. vii). This ideal; derived from the metaphysics 
of Leibniz’s Theodicée and turned into a political creed by Rousseau, 
contemplated a society of peasants and artisans, with a relatively equal 
distribution of wealth to be brought about by giving a free rein to ‘ the 
natural laws of distribution’. The reality, and in particular the reality 
of American society, is a triumph of inequality, and this result was brought 
about by two ‘ inexorable laws’: the technological law that makes large 
industry more productive than small and the psychological law that makes 
men prefer power to happiness. The book closes with a chapter which 
represents the United States as faced at the beginning of its career with 
the problem of ‘ egalitarian state or class state’ and as having chosen 
irrevocably the ‘ class state’ when the first Congress adopted Hamilton’s 
plan for refunding the public debt. The result was ‘the development 
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of class contrasts on the basis of differences of fortune, the outbreak of a 
class struggle between rich and poor, capitalist and proletarian’ (p. 101). 

In this argument it seems to me that Mr. Stark has exercised a moralist’s 
prerogative of making his contrasts a little more dramatic than is quite 
accurate. He has chosen his four philosophers to represent the ‘ bourgeois 
ideal’ because he thinks that their books truly reflected ‘the European 
view of American life’. No doubt they represented.a view, but it would 
have been easy to find other views. Would Edmund Burke have looked 
with equanimity on levelling social distinctions in America? Or was 
Burke not ‘ bourgeois’? In the case of the Americans it is a little hard 
to see why Jefferson and John Taylor of Caroline were competent to speak 
for the bourgeois ideal while John Adams and Hamilton were not. One 
may be a little sceptical also about how ‘ egalitarian’ an agrarian society 
led by Virginia planters would in fact have been. No doubt it would 
have been less wealthy than an industrial and commercial society, but 
the lack of wealth is no guarantee of equality. 

The picture of American society at the parting of the ways in 1796 
is also a bit over dramatic. The issue between the Federalists and the 
Anti-Federalists was less ideological than it seems to be when it is described 
as a choice between a class state and an egalitarian state. The conflict 
between agrarian interests on the one hand and financial and commercial 
interests on the other had run through colonial history from the time 
when the frontier became differentiated from the more settled region nearer 
the coast. It continued to divide political parties at least yntil the Civil 
War, and it has recurred again and again thereafter. What threw the 
issue into the foreground in 1790 was not its novelty but the fact that 
it had gained an American rostrum. The Federal constitution created 
a government that fell heir to all the problems that in colonial days were 
carried up to the imperial authorities in London. 

Finally, it is exceedingly doubtful whether Mr. Stark’s contrast of an 
egalitarian state and a class state is precise enough to permit the realistic 
discussion of any social question. It may be admitted that great dis- 
parity of wealth, such as exists in the United States, gives rise to serious 
problems. But the class-structure of a modern industrial society is an 
exceedingly complex phenomenon, and not least complex in the United 
States. Perhaps no one understands it very well but there are two in- 
fallible ways to misunderstand it. One is to suppose that there is any 
simple correlation between classes and income. The other is to suppose 
that terms like proletarian and bourgeois, lifted out of their European 
contexts, can be applied without qualification everywhere. 

GreorGE H. SaBIne. 


The History of ‘The Times’: The Twentieth Century Test, 1884-1912. 
(London: Printing House Square, 1947.) 


Tue third volume of The Times history describes a period of declining 
influence and prosperity, which culminated in the acquisition of the paper 
by Alfred Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe, in 1908. Laszlé’s portrait of 
him serves as a portentous frontispiece to a beautifully printed and cop- 
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iously illustrated book. The earlier volumes have been already ! noticed in 
this Review. A fourth is still tocome. Like its predecessors, this volume 
is austere and impersonal. The authors remain anonymous. Only in the 
introduction are the names of a few earlier contributors, now dead, dis- 
closed. All that can be known of The Times is here told with candour. 

The fall in the fortunes of The Times, indicated by a drop in circulation 
from 60,000 in 1878 to 38,000 in 1908, had many causes: Among them 
were an old-fashioned method of production, a defective ‘news sense’, 
the competition of well-written penny papers both in London and the 
provinces, ceaseless friction among the proprietors, and, above all, the 
colossal money drain of the Parnell Commission. Successful minor under- 
takings, like the Times Book Club and the publication of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, an atlas and a dictionary, could not stem the current. The 
Times, of course, still remained the organ of the governing class. The 
distinction and integrity of its staff and management were beyond challenge. 
It was, however, slow to catch the tone and needs of a new age. In these 
pages we have a true picture of its inner purposes and overriding diffi- 
culties. It constitutes an invaluable contribution to the annals of English 
journalism. 

The chief service of The Times to the political life of this period was its 
support to British imperialism. It helped to mould public opinion in 
relation to Gordon and Rhodes, the Jameson Raid, of which the gifted 
Times writer Flora Shaw (Lady Lugard) had almost too intimate a know- 
ledge, and the South African War. It favoured the maintenance of naval 
supremacy, an understanding with France, better relations with Russia ; 
and its fearless criticisms of German policy, in spite of the intrigues of 
financiers (all avowedly pro-German) and of foreign courts against its 
representatives abroad, are memorable. The name of George Saunders, 
its Berlin correspondent, deserves to be held in special honour. 

The Times’s outstanding adventure was its exposure of ‘ Parnellism 
and crime’ (1887). It is too often forgotten that many of the charges 
formulated in these articles were established by the evidence given before 
the Commission ; still oftener forgotten that they were formulated not in 
any way as a journalistic coup, but solely in the public interest. This 
book brings out the fact that The Times was not grossly negligent in 
accepting the ten forged letters bought by Houston from Pigott and sold 
to The Times by Houston for £1780 as genuine documents. Much con- 
sideration was given to their authenticity, and to the risks of publication 
alike by editor, manager, proprietor, solicitor (Soames), handwriting expert 
(Inglis); and advice was sought from Sir Henry James. Yet if such 
negligence cannot fairly be called gross, it was none the less fatal. Pigott’s 
fraud sufficed to blast that part of The ‘Times’s case against Parnell in which 
the world was most interested. The paper would have suffered financially 
in any event by the disastrous procedure on which the Special Commission 
insisted ; but the discovery of Pigott’s forgeries’ involved a loss to The 
Times of over £200,000, which it could not afford to lose, and much prestige. 
The event gave Parnell a short-lived and undeserved glory. The chapter on 
this calamity contains the last word on any factual controversies with regard 
to the episode, and it is enriched by facsimiles.of two of the forged letters. 

1 Ante, li. 144; lv. 348. 
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From this point onward, The Times faced the dilemma of bankruptcy 
or of deliverance by some saviour from outside. Was it possible in the 
new age of cheap and sensational journalism to find a financial magnate 
who would reconcile his own projects, whatever they might be, with the 
maintenance of The Times tradition? The fight for The Times in 1908 is 
here fully recorded for the first time. C. A. Pearson at first seemed likely 
to win control. Had he succeeded the paper would have formed part of 
the same organization as The Standard and Daily Express. In the end 
the apparently more solid and dominant qualities of Northcliffe, then 
known only as ‘ Mr. X ’ to most of the inner ring of The Times staff, proved 
victorious. The court sanctioned the sale of all The Times undertakings 
on 17 March 1908, on lines dictated by him. C. F. Moberly Bell was 
largely responsible for Northcliffe’s achievement. Better known to more 
people of prominence than any of his colleagues and much more active 
in the negotiations than A. F. Walter and G. E. Buckle, Bell devised a 
formula in a letter of 9 February 1908 by which he hoped to mitigate the 
consequences of change. It is reproduced in facsimile. While recognizing 
that Northcliffe’s control was to be absolute, it notes that ‘ you express 
your desire that the present policy of the paper in home and foreign affairs 
should be continued under the editorship of Mr. Buckle and Mr. Valentine 
Chirol’. Dis aliter visum. Although to Northcliffe the Daily Mail came 
first—the true embodiment of his knowledge of the exact news the masses 
wanted, their interest in crime, love, health, diet, clothes—he knew what 
political power went with The Times, and he always meant to avail himself 
of it to the full. Both Bell and Chirol died in 1911. Buckle, editor since 
1884, retired in 1912. Their dream of combining editorial independence 
with Northcliffe’s ownership had proved a delusion. The first breach arose 
over the Declaration of London in 1911, and in this matter Northcliffe’s 
violent opposition to its ratification has the sanction of later history. ‘I 
do not propose to allow one farthing of my fortune to be used in connexion 
with that which would injure this country.’ (Northcliffe to Bell, 3 March 
1911.) For the rest, Northcliffe’s methods and visions were remote from 
everything for which The Times had stood in Victorian days. ‘The reader 
might expect that the writers of this book would have resented the whole 
spirit of the Northcliffe phase in The Times history, especially his will to 
defeat what he called the ‘old gang’ and the ‘ giant tortoises’, and to 
convert the paper into an organ of personal policy, caprices and ambition. 
Their purely objective verdict is, however, utterly different. They hold 
emphatically that to Northcliffe’s genius The Times ‘ owes its being as a 
national daily newspaper and register, the epitome of the world designed 
for the information of the whole range of executive, professional, and 
political men and women who, by their calling, intelligence and education, 
rank as the most influential constituency in Great Britain. The Times 
would have foundered without him ’. 

The book pays a just tribute to the long line of distinguished writers 
who dedicated their talents to The Times. Quite apart from a character- 
study of Northcliffe, it contains appreciations of men like Bell, Wallace, 
Chirol, Lavine (Vienna correspondent), Blowitz, G. E. Morrison, Saunders, 
Wickham Steed, Braham (expelled from Russia in 1903), Thursfield, and of 
Miss Flora Shaw. Few of these journalists were really well known to the 
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general public. Buckle and Monypenny are now remembered simply for 
the Life of Disraeli. It is right for The Times to record intimate memorials 
of thinker# whose work deeply affected national policy and who, more than 
any other group of writers or of public men, represented Britain and 
British ways of thought in the eyes of foreign nations. Nor should we 
forget Frank Power, murdered in the Sudan on 18 September 1884. Here 
is a replica of his last despatch, passed by Gordon, which appeared in 
The Times of 29 December 1884, four weeks before the fall of Khartoum. 
An appendix as to ‘Sources’ describes The Times’s fine services to the 
cause of justice and tolerance during the Dreyfus case. 


GERALD Hurst. 


Monopolies and Patents. By Harotp G. Fox. (University of Toronto 
Press, 1947.) 


Tus is a book with a practical purpose. Dr. Fox sets out to combat 
what he regards as dangerous judicial misinterpretation of the true intent 
of patent laws and, to some extent, to justify monopoly in a wider sense. 
An eminent Canadian patent lawyer and business man, he states his fears 
of a possible drying up of the inventive stream of patents under modern 
misconstruction and uncertainty of law in an anti-monopolistic atmosphere. 
His way of making his case is odd. Me takes it up historically and, after 
some 200 pages, settles down to the real modern issues. In his Part One 
Dr. Fox gives a lively survey and account of the controversies over and 
around the Statute of Monopolies and tends, on the whole, to justify the 
then wide use and practice of the royal monopoly prerogative and to 
exculpate the royal donors. It was good in intention even if perverted 
in operation and ‘the dross of abuse and impropriety in the monopoly 
system had to be refined in the furnace of experience before the gold of 
the present patent system emerged ’ (p. 189). But readers will probably 
feel that this long way round, though interesting in Dr. Fox’s lively, 
learned and controversial company, is hardly the shortest way home. 
For not only has opinion settled down against much of Dr. Fox’s special 
pleading but also at no time was the essential item in his case really 
assailed. He would draw a moral: ‘ Amid all this welter of abuse and 
condemnation [of Stuart times], one element alone stood unchallenged 
—the propriety of a monopoly grant to the inventor of a new manufacture. 
. . . If, therefore, at such a time and under such stress of thinking, the 
system of granting patents to meritorious inventors was left without 
criticism, how much more should it be an object of respeet at the present 
time.’ But historical precedents, themselves controversial, will not go 
far with the present generation on either side of the Atlantic. The public 
mind, pragmatic and utilitarian, has, however, always been ready to 
distinguish between inventing and engrossing, between what adds to and 
what subtracts, from public welfare—a distinction not too prominent in 
Dr. Fox’s historical pages. Indeed the trend continues. The Swan 
Committee on (British) Patent Laws, alive to the distinction, recently 
recommended that the term ‘monopoly’ in patents should be dropped 
in favour of ‘ exclusive rights’. That ‘ monopoly’ has a sinister popular 
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ring is not; pace Dr. Fox, due to memories of the Stuarts. Experience is 
more recent. . , 

With a somewhat abrupt transition, he leaves his history, and with 
it, unfortunately, the interesting development of the enforcement of 
public specifications which merited more space (p. 131), and turns in Part 
Two to consider the more or less current position of industrial patents 
for inventions. Here the argument becomes legal and technical. Modern 
judges, both British and American, have put new-fangled meanings on 
ancestral words. The true meaning of such expressions as ‘any manner 
of new manufacture’ relates to the thing invented or discovered and 
judges, Dr. Fox holds, are wrong and dangerously wrong in the public 
interest in seeking to examine into the mental processes, if any, which 
result in a new manufacture whether by way of a ‘ flash of genius’ or 
otherwise. For it is quite impossible to determine with certainty what 
degree of inventive ingenuity will judicially validate or invalidate a patent, 
and without more certainty than there now is, who will make public 
his invention in a patent specification? One is forced to sympathize 
with Dr. Fox’s points in the array of cases he dissects. Nevertheless, 
may not the judges in their interpretation or re-interpretation of the 
law be but raising their sights, like academic examiners, in a world be- 
coming more learned and proficient? For what might have justified 
monopoly or exclusive rights in one state of the arts might not so justify 
them in another. Nor is uncertainty of law peculiar to patent law. And 
it is pertinent to note that the Swan Committee, while unable to better 
the definition of patentable subject-matter than can be gathered from the 
judicial pronouncements (a point to Dr. Fox), enhances its modern im- 
portance (a point against him) by a strong majority proposal to give the 
Patent Office the right to reject applications which lack it, a right it does 
not at present possess. Here too the tide is running against Dr. Fox. 
The world in fact is more concerned to protect itself against monopoly 
than to favour it. On one important point in this connexion Dr. Fox’s 
advocacy is very vulnerable. He claims (p. 300) that the British Patent 
Acts ‘ provide full safeguards for the grant of compulsory licences’. He 
does not mention the Swan Committee’s unanimous decision that the 
law ‘as it now stands and as now applied does not provide a sufficient 
remedy against the restrictive use of patents’ and ‘the conception of 
“abuse of monopoly ”’ on which it is based is too narrow’ (p. 9). 


H. A. SHANNON. 


Operations in North African Waters. (History of U.S. Naval Operations 
in World War II, vol. ii). By Samugt Extor Morison. (London: 
Cumberlege, 1947.) 


Captain Morison is best known in this country as the biographer of 
Columbus. He was commissioned in the United States Navy to produce 
a History of United States Naval Operations in World War II. This is 
not an official history, because the author or compiler has been accorded 
complete liberty with regard to the style and form of the narrative and 
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because the opinions expressed are his own. It may, however, be de- 
scribed as semi-official, since the Navy Department has given him access 
to the documents and permitted thim to discuss them with all naval 
personnel concerned. A problem must necessarily arise as to how soon 
after the conclusion of a war works of this nature should appear. There 
is an obvious interest in publishing them while memories are fresh and 
they possess a particular appeal to a large public. On the other hand, 
hasty publication involves a failure to utilize sources which do not im- 
mediately come to light. To-day the situation is different from that 
after the first World War, when it was desirable to await the opening of 

the archives of Germany. In 1945 the German archives were dispersed. 

The most important of them fell into the hands of the victors, but many 

must have been destroyed or lost. There is therefore more excuse for 

going ahead than there was a quarter of a century ago. There can be 

no doubt that the author of this volume could have filled in many blanks 

if he had waited for further information from the British side, but he 

might have had to wait a long time. He has been enabled to make use 

of a good deal of German material. The work now published is the second 

volume of fourteen, but the first to see the light. 

This record is operational, the administrative side of the naval war 
having been entrusted to another hand. The political background to 
the invasion of French North Africa is, however, fully covered. The 
author makes a very strong case for the policy of the United States in 
maintaining links with the government of Marshal Pétain and with respect 
to its subsequent dealings with men of the type of Admiral Darlan. In 
fact he considers that unopposed landings might have been arranged if 
General Eisenhower had imparted his plans in advance to certain French 
officers in North Africa, though even in the light of present knowledge 
this would seem to have been an unjustifiable risk. The whole venture 
was extremely daring, involving as it did ‘ ship-to-shore’ invasion after 
long voyages, at predetermined points on shores about which knowledge 
was limited, by partially trained forces. This was particularly the case 
with the landings in Morocco, described in most detail in this narrative 
because purely American, which were carried out by forces sailing from 
Portland and Norfolk in the Unitéd States and from Bermuda in the West 
Indies, on a series of relatively narrow beach areas. A considerable pro- 
portion of the crews had never been to sea before, and the force was not 
equipped with modern sea-going landing ships or large landing craft. 

Lack of experience and seamanship had its effect. The boats were 
indifferently handled on occasion, and the overloaded soldiers hesitated 
to climb down the nets, with the result that the schedule was entirely 
upset by delays. Many boats were allowed to break up when wanted 
for further trips. Fortunately, the surprise was complete, and it appears 
that no one of any importance in Morocco even heard President Roosevelt’s 
broadcast. Fortunately, too, resistance.on the part of the French land 
forces was not really determined or prolonged with the exception of that 
in the northern area of attack in Morocco at Port Lyautey, where there 
was sharp fighting and the Americans suffered 371 casualties. French 
resistance was never extinguished here ; it ceased on orders from Admiral 
Darlan in Algiers. Yet naval resistance was stronger still and led to 
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devastating French losses. Captain Morison confirms the impression in 
this country that the outlook of the navy differed from that of the army. 
The former had not been involved in, defeat and at the same time had 
been rendered bitterly anti-British by the bombardment of the fleet at 
Mers-el-Kebir in 1940. It fought with the greatest courage, skill, and 
seamanship. The naval battle of Casablanca was, however, one-sided, 
even though the French had the aid of coast batteries. At the same time 
the American problem cannot have been easy. It would have been an 
awkward situation if the modern Richelieu, from Dakar, had suddenly 
turned up when the U.S. battleship Massachusetts had expended the 
greater part of her ammunition. It is clear that American air supremacy 
was a vital factor here and elsewhere. 

The only incident about which Captain Morison criticizes the British 
at all strongly concerns the capture of Oran. Two former American 
coast-guard cutters, transferred to the Royal Navy and renamed Hartland 
and Walney, were ordered to embark an American contingent and to sail 
straight into the harbour in order to prevent sabotage. The Americans, 
it is stated, protested orally and in writing, but the plan was upheld by 
Admiral Cunningham. The two cutters clearly never had a chance in 
a harbour in which there were French destroyers. Both were sunk, and 
over two hundred Americans lost their lives. The plan could not have 
succeeded, one would think, unless the French refused to fight, and if they 
did that they would presumably not have resorted to sabotage and so it 
would not have been required. In all other respects co-operation between 
the forces of the two nations would appear to have been extremely smooth. 
Admiral Cunningham was eager to carry out landings at least as fai into 
the Mediterranean as Bone, if not deeper, but it was not, apparently, 
American opposition which prevented this. Bone might well have been 
taken at the outset, but a landing in Tunisia would have necessitated 
weakening the forces allotted to that in Morocco. That the American 
planners, supported by Admiral Cunningham, refused to countenance. 
It is impossible to say what the results of landings at Bone or Bizerta 
or both would have been because the French resistance was not consistent. 
Admiral Estéva at Tunis put himself and his forces at the disposal of the 
Axis forces, but his attitude is thought to have been much the same as 
that of Admiral Darlan or of General Nogués: that is, an inclination to 
resist a weak allied force but not a strong one. The narrative is carried 
as far as the capture of Pantellaria and Lampedusa. It is a good, straight- 
forward account, with excellent maps. It will be of interest to study the 
writer’s accounts of the great naval battles in the Pacific, when their turn 
comes, because he is in the Mahan tradition in such descriptions, though 
very far from employing Mahan’s dignified language. 

C. Fauts. 


The Character of England. Edited by Sir Ernest Barker. (Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press, 1947.) 


Str Ernest Barker has enlisted twenty-five collaborators, who between 
them have compiled 550 pages. The greater part of this work concerns, 
I think, less the immediate readers of this Review than a posterity of his- 
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torical critics, who will seek to discover what representative Englishmen, 
approaching their theme from many angles, made of the ‘ character’ of 
their country round about 1940-7. 

The task assigned them, it seems from the preface, was twofold: to 
continue the series of national surveys, in which Shakespeare’s England, 
Johnson’s England, and Early Victorian England preceded them, but also 
to essay the perpetual character of England, in all her spiritual facets, 
political and social groupings, and material powers, to portray the English- 
man, his home, his mind, his humour, and his constitution. It was not an 
easy task, nor have they all succeeded in it. For some have tried the high 
road of a spiritual Quixote, and others have followed the low road of 
matter-of-fact description of our latter days. In short, as has happened 
before with other large co-operative undertakings of intense planning and 
high intentions, the result is uneven, not unlike the modern town of which 
Lord Kennet rather ruefully writes, with fine features but also with ribbon 
development. : 

Among the chapters of special value to historians the first in order is 
one beautifully written, by Professor and Mrs. Hawkes, on ‘ Land and 
People’. ‘ When this narration has brought us to the Norman Conquest, 
we shall almost have answered the question, Who are the English ?’ 
‘ Yes’, but,surely also ‘no’; but this is a delightful beginning. Delightful 
too is that nearly connected with it, by Miss Sackville West on ‘ Outdoor 
Life’, one of the few which entirely satisfies the editor’s dual demand. 
Highest of all, as a personal opinion, are the Bishop of Durham’s on 
* Religion ’, and Sir Maurice Powicke’s on ‘ Universities and Scholarship ’. 
The seventeenth-century Puritans, says the first, were the grandest names 
of their time, ‘ the noble Anglican calendar is outsoared by Bunyan and 
Fox and Milton and Baxter and Cromwell’, and the struggle was ‘ for 
freedom’. ‘An organized system of cultural persuasion’, declares the 
second, may be dangerous, exchanging our free and diverse ‘ treasure house 
of inspiration ’ for ‘ virtues to be elicited by superior minds ’. 

Sweet is the name of liberty, said Peter Wentworth. In the historic 
interpretation of what that meant in the making and might of England, 
two other of these studies rank very high ; Mr. Williamson’s on ‘ England 
and the Sea’ and Professor Woodward’s on ‘ The English at War’. 

Partaking more of the second role, of more or less contemporary descrip- 
tion, are Mr. Ensor’s study on ‘ The Press’ and Sir Henry Clay’s on ‘ The 
Organization of Industry ’, alike masterly for their purpose. ‘ Humour’ 
is most skilfully done by Mr. Garrod, and ‘ Music’ by Mr. Westrup. But 
with this, and some other essays, I cannot deal. 

There are doubts, some of which are raised by the editor himself in his 
‘Attempt at Perspective’, which must occur to any reader of a volume 
such as this. There is the danger of misreading our own age, or of taking 
yesterday’s attitude for to-day’s; the danger of attributing, again, to the 
common Englishman faculties and familiarities of which he may be devoid ; 
we might, for instance, question the common knowledge here attributed to 
him of the Authorized Version. There are the acute necessities of space 
and definition ; as with such summaries as that the Cabinet did not exist 
in 1690 but did exist in 1710, or that humour is not to be discovered in the 
space between Shakespeare and Chaucer. There is the danger, for that 
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matter, of flat contradiction, as between the ‘lovely poised moment of 
the English eighteenth century ’ (p. 26) and ‘ the eighteenth century was 
not in the direct line of the English tradition ’ of literature (p. 312). 

Is it not better, then, to read with gratitude, but read, as the editor 
suggests, ‘ pedetemptim ’, as in a process ‘ by which one somehow arrives ’ ? 
almost better still to read first of all the best of all things in this book, the 
illustrations ? best, positively, to go back to Bede and Marjory Kempe, 
Shaftesbury’s autobiography and Defoe, Hakluyt, and Hazlitt, Johnson, 
Cobbett, and Hardy, so to find, pedetemptim, that elusive ever-variable 
constant, the character of England ? 

KeiTH FEIine. 


The British Museum Library. By ARunpDELL EspatLe. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1946.) 


THERE can be few better qualified than Dr. Arundell Esdaile to write the 
history of the British Museum Library. To this congenial work he brings 
his experience as a former member of the Department of Printed Books 
and secretary of the Museum and his wide scholarship as a bibliographer. 
As Sir Frederic Kenyon points out in the introduction, no, one person 
could deal adequately with the large and multifarious contents of the whole 
Museum ; and this monograph, limited to printed books and manuscripts, 
might well form the first of a series. It is divided into two parts. The 
first deals with the history of the institution, beginning with the Act of 
1753, which established a trust to purchase the Sloane Collection and the 
Harleian Manuscripts, and to house them with the Cottonian, since 1700 
a national but neglected possession. It comes as something of a shock to 
be reminded that the necessary funds were procured by a lottery, and that 
even under the auspices of the archbishop of Canterbury, a Principal 
Trustee, it was not free from those scandals which had brought this means 
of raising money into disrepute. Montagu House was purchased, and 
when the Museum opened on 15 January 1759 it contained, in addition to 
the collections mentioned in the Act, those documents gathered by Rymer 
but not printed in his Foedera, sixty-four rolls of parliament, and the library 
of the kings and queens of England, now known as the Old Royal Library, 
transferred by King George II. The Library took many years to get under 
way. It began with a part-time staff of seven, attending two six-hour 
days a week, mainly engaged in conducting visitors to view the items on 
exhibition ; treasury grants were niggardly, as seems its perennial attitude 
towards cultural institutions ; the copyright privilege was uncertain and 
not enforced ; the purchase of books, especially foreign books, was neglected 
and the Trustees had no settled policy. 

In tracing the gradual evolutions to better times, Dr. Esdaile acknow- 
ledges his debt to Edward’s well-known Lives of the Founders of the British 
Museum (1870), giving an interesting account of the personality and work 
of the various officials to whom development or stagnation was due. He 
has, however, ‘ ploughed with no man’s heifer ’ and has gone to the original 
sources and exercised his own judgement in commenting on the numerous 
problems which arose. With Panizzi, whose service extended from 1831 
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to 1866, the last ten years as Principal Librarian, these problems were 
largely sofved. His rules for cataloguing printed books, and, equally 
important, the method of publication, were adopted ; the Copyright Act 
was taken full advantage of; his influence with the government procured 
more adequate funds ; additions were made systematically ; the Reading 
Room and the Iron Library testify to his genius. He found a haphazard 
library of 115,000 volumes: he left a methodical collection of over a 
million. In ‘collection, shelving, catalogue, and reading room, the 
standards which we use to-day to judge him were of his own invention ’. 

The second part of the work should prove of the greatest practical use 
to researchers. It contains detailed descriptions of all the collections in 
the various sections of the Department of Printed Books and Manuscripts. 
Included is the story of their provenance, culled for the most part from the 
introductions to existing catalogues. Appended to each section is a 
complete list of these catalogues. The value of these lists, nowhere else 
so conveniently available, is enhanced by the inclusion of catalogues still 
in manuscript (with their pressmark or number or an indication of their 
whereabouts) or published unofficially. The notes, relegated to the end 
of the book, should not be neglected, for they contain additional references 
to sources as well as not a little of the author’s wit. The work as a whole 
is worthy of an institution which, in the words of Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
next to the British Navy is held in most universal respect abroad. It 
helps to explain that happy eminence attained since the passing of the 
Act one hundred and ninety-five years ago. 

H. W. MEIKLE. 





Short LVotices 


In Mr. T. Dayrell Reed’s The Rise of Wessex (London: Methuen, 
1947), the most valuable chapter is the last, in which Mr. Reed sets out 
to sketch the stages in the Saxon settlement of Dorsetshire. Mr. Reed 
resides within the shire, and has for many years thought about the questions 
how and when the invaders penetrated the region. This is one of the 
darkest parts of the Saxon conquest, and is almost as little illuminated by 
archaeology and place-names as by written evidence. Thus Mr. Reed 
has here an almost. open field for speculation. He argues that Dorsetshire 
was settled by six groups of invaders who worked their way inland from 
the coast, and he illustrates his theories with a map of the hundreds of 
the shire. Throughout the book he revels in speculations about what 
“seems certain’, where little or nothing is recorded. Others who like 
detective studies may enjoy his spirited attempts to build up the truth 
from doubtful clues. At the end, however, we are left pondering whether 
reconstruction of the past where the element of guesswork is so great 
should be classified as history. R. H. H. 


The Victoria County History of Warwickshire, edited by Mr. L. F. 
Salzman, proceeds apace; volume IV (Hemlingford Hundred) has now 
appeared (Oxford University Press, for the Institute of Historical Research, 
1947), and we are promised a fifth volume next year. Of the four hundreds 
of the county, Hemlingford, the subject of this volume, makes up its 
northwest corner, and is the largest, possibly because much woodland and 
heath reduced the density of the population. None-the-less, the region 
has a special interest. It coincides pretty closely with the basin of the 
Tame, the settlers on whose banks were to be the nucleus of the great 
Mercian confederacy ; Tamworth, the base of Mercian power, though 
now (p. 246) in Staffordshire, was once its chief town, and at Seckington 
ZKthelbald, the second of the three Mercian Bretwealdas, was killed in 757. 
The hundred and its court have an unusually long history. Coleshill, 
which gave its name to the Domesday hundred (no reference is given for 
the statement that the court m@ there in 1086, but it may well be so since 
a royal council was held there in 799), is almost exactly in the centre of the 
hundred, and was a royal manor, and the court continued to be held there 
periodically down to the end of the eighteenth century. In the seven- 
teenth century the Martinmas court was held before sunrise at Coleshill 
Cross, and the payment of ‘ warth silver’ was made, as on Knightlow hill 
in the twentieth century, by dropping coins into a hole in a stone (p. 1). 
But the use of the name Hemlingford from early in Henry II’s reign indi- 
cates that the court also met regularly at Hemlingford Green in the parish 
of Kingsbury, some seven miles further down the Tame. Like a few other 
hundred courts of the west midlands, it was still functioning actively in 
the first half of the nineteenth‘century, entertaining petty civil pleas, and 
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sitting at Tamworth and Birmingham as well as Coleshill. Its cumbrous 
procedure and the.sharp practice by which its legal profits brought in a 
revenue of £100 a year in 1851 provoked mounting protest, and in 1852, 
with the ready assent of the lord of.the hundred, the third Sir Robert Peel, 
its jurisdiction was abolished by act of parliament. There is not so 
much information on enclosure as in volume III, nor can the boroughs 
of Nuneaton and Sutton Coldfield rival Stratford-on-Avon in economic 
interest. Birmingham is left to a future volume. But the admirable 
architectural descriptions are as before illustrated by equally admirable 
architectural photographs, supplemented by drawings of unrestored 
churches from the Aylesford collection. Among many other note- 
worthy objects may be mentioned the crypts of Berkswell Church, the 
geometrical tracery of the church windows of Temple Balsall, the four- 
teenth-century castle of Maxstoke, and the 1634 alterations in the church at 
Baddesley Clinton, where the inscription ‘ Procul hine procul este prophani ’ 
carries one back to the days of Laudian reform, though the benefactor, 
Edward Ferrers, may well have derived his notions of chancel furniture 
primarily from his father, the antiquary. Baddesley Clinton is also notable 
for its moated hall, and Coleshill, with the houses and inns of the typical 
coaching high street, invites a visit also by its font, its tombs, and its most 
attractive charity, founded by Alice Digby in 1496 (p. 51). H. M. C. 


M. F. Masai’s Essai sur les origines dela Miniature dite Irlandaise (Brussels : 
Editions Erasme, 1947) was written in Belgium.during the war ; as he states 
at the outset this accounts forthe (very few) omissions from the bibliography, 
and perhaps also for the fact that one important manuscript of the group, 
the Gospels of St. Chad at Lichfield, is not considered. The book is well 
illustrated, with 54 half tone plates, and thoroughly documented, but the 
very length of the footnotes makes it rather difficult to read, and one feels 
that much of the matter contained in them could better have been embodied 
in the text. There are, too, numerous repetitions, and the arguments 
might have been stated at times more concisely. Apart from this, how- 
ever, the book is welcome, for the time had certainly come for a re-exam- 
ination of the question of the origin of the Hibernian school. Many 
assumptions, made at a time when our knowledge was less complete—it is 
still very inadequate—had come to be accepted more or less as established 
fact, while certain other suggestions as to the origin of the style appear to 
have been formulated in a spirit of political or racial prejudice rather than 
in one of scientific enquiry. Briefly, M. Masai’s thesis is that the home of 
the schpol is to be sought in England and not in Ireland, and that the 
book of Durrow is certainly, and that of Kells, probably, to be assigned to 
Northumbria, while only the later manuscripts, such as the books of 
Macregol and St. Gall, are to be regarded as actual Irish productions. 
Continental influences, Mediterranean, and more especially Germanic, 
were, he thinks, responsible for the birth of the style at Jarrow and Monks- 
wearmouth towards the end of the seventh century; its great period was 
in the eighth century, and at Lindisfarne, where the Lindisfarne book and 
also Durrow and Keils were produced; the wider diffusion of the style 
took place in the later eighth and the ninth centuries, when local schools 
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were established on the continent, in England and, most- important, in 
Ireland. As regards dating there is everything to be said for M. Masai’s 
opinions, for the old dating of Durrow in the seventh, even in the sixth, 
century, had little to support it, and the eighth century is much the most 
probable date for Kells. But even excluding such extremes of polemical 
opinion as those of Professor Macalister, who assigns even Lindisfarne to 
Ireland, scholars will hardly be ready to accept Durrow and Kells as 
products of the same workshop as Lindisfarne. The evidence for their 
Irish origin is, perhaps, mainly circumstantial, and on paper that in favour 
of England is strong. But there is something quite distinctive about the 
style of Durrow and Kells—especially when the originals can be seen, in 
the full glory of their colour—which makes it hard to believe that they 
could have been produced in exactly the same surroundings and by the 
same people as Lindisfarne. It is also hard to equate the extreme styliza- 
tion and total lack of feeling for the human figure of Durrow and Kells 
with the deep feeling for figural work that we see in the Northumbrian 
sculpture. True, the figures in Lindisfarne are terribly poer compared to 
the sculpture on the one hand or the interlacing work in the same manu- 
script on the other. But they do show at least some understanding of 
representational work, which is totally absent in Durrow and Kells. But 
further discussion of these problems is beyond the scope of this review. 
M. Masai closes with the remark that his book does not resolve the subject ; 
it raises, indeed, more problems than it solves. He was referring to the 
subsequent spread and development of the ‘ Celtic’. style. But even in 
face of so full a presentation of the evidence, even his initial thesis can 
hardly be regarded as final. M. Masai is to be congratulated on his research, 
which has taken us a long way by bringing the clear light of unbiased reason 
to bear on a subject which was in need of such treatment. But one feels 
that the case, like many in Scots law, must still be met by the verdict, 
‘not proven’. D. T. RB. 


Saints’ Lives and Chronicles in Early England (Cornell University Press, 
1947), by Charles W. Jones, Associate Professor of English at Cornell, is a 
work written with learning and often with originality and a lively under- 
standing of the life of the early monasteries in England. In places it is 
difficult reading, owing to the complexities of the author’s favourite subject, 
that of chronology. His former book, published in 1943, Bedae Opera de 
Temporibus, has armed him for the struggle with ‘ the technicalities which 
are the meat of chronography’. But he warns his readers to skip the 
chapter which deals specially with these problems, entitled ‘The Time 
References in the Ecclesiastical History’. There is also an appendix of 
thirty-nine pages on the same subject. But some of the difficulty which 
an Englishman may find in reading the book will at first arise from the 
professor’s peculiar diction. Thus he will have to get accustomed to the 
word ‘ Romanesque’ being used when we should say ‘ of the Dark Ages ’ 
and ‘ log-book ’ for ‘a running history of a see’ or monastery. The work 
should not be ignored by those who have to deal with the period of the 
English Conversion. Take, for example, the date of the Synod of Whitby. 
Sir F. Stenton, accepting R. L. Poole’s view that Bede was consistent in 
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reckoning his years as beginning in September, has given the date as 663 
instead of 664. Professor Jones thinks it should be restored to 664. He 
holds that Bede was not consistent, and that he often copied annals without 
adjusting years from one chronological system to another. ‘ In his state- 
ments he buried as many new years as were employed in the many sources 
from which he drew’. By similér reasoning, the date of the battle of 
Heathfield is assigned to 633 not 632. But Poole’s date, 672, is retained 
for the Council of Hertford. The originality of Professor Jones is also” 
shown in his development of Levison’s suggestion that the recapitulatio 
which was appended to the end of the Ecclesiastical History really contained 
his preparatory notes for the History, and was not a ‘ recapitulation’ in 
the modern sense of the word. There are other interesting points brought 
out very clearly by the author, which can only be mentioned : the contrast 
between the solar calendars (which led to the production of martyrologies, 
and so to saints’ lives) and the Easter-tables (which led to annals and to 
such ‘ factual’ books as Bede’s History of the Abbots) ; and the claim that 
the Ecclesiastical History almost for the first time combined the ‘ incon- 
gruous conventions’ of history and hagiography. There is also an.inter- 
esting theory that when Bede said that he was writing quasi verax historicus, 
he was thinking primarily of his work as a hagiographer, one who had 
collected and transmitted stories about the deeds and miracles of saints 
like Aidan and Oswald; and that his phrase vera lex historiae, borrowed 
from St. Jerome on the Virginity of the B.V.M., ‘is not a plea for literal 
truth, but for a truth which denies the literal statement’. Some of the 
more general theories of Professor Jones, e.g. about hagiography and 
‘romance ’, may be of less interest to English historians. Students of the 
English Conversion, however, may welcome his convenient translations of 
the Whitby Life of St. Gregory and The Life of St. Guthlac by Felix, as well 
as his discussions of the date and character of these two works. Professor 
Jones’ main contribution, a real achievement, is that in a field as well 
cultivated as Bede’s History he has been able to produce much which seems 
to be fresh as well as reasonable. R. H. H. 


A great many of the Glastonbury charters are already well known 
from Hearne’s edition of Adam of Domerham, but the Great Chartulary of 
Glastonbury, vol. i, edited by Dom Aelred Watkin (Frome: Butler and 
Tanner, for Somerset Record Society, 1947) will be none the less welcome. 
Dom Aelred has had the advantage of the deposit of the Longleat MS. of the 
chartulary at Downside for his use. This he has shown to be the first draft 
of the Bodleian Secretum Abbatis used by the editors of Monasticon. It 
is unfortunate that war conditions prevented the collation of the Secretum ; 
but the editor in his introductory analysis clearly sets out the relation of 
the Longleat MS. to the Secretum and to Adam of Domerham, so far as the 
place of the documents in each of these authorities is concerned. The 
general plan and the introduction are well conceived and satisfactory, but 
Dom Aelred is hardly equal to the task of preparing a good text. He is 
conscious of his own shortcomings, and looks to the readers of the first 
volume to supply him with corrigenda for the second. Some of the errors 
in vol, i are due to his own unnecessary emendation of passages which were 
correct in the Longleat MS. C. J. 
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When lawyers came to formulate the practices of feudalism in a precise 
manner, they agreed that homage was due to a lord at his domus or chief 
seat, and that he could not compel a vassal to do homage elsewhere unless 
a different custom already obtained, in which case homage was due in loco 
antiquae consuetudinis. Dr. J. F. Lemarignier, in his Recherches sur 
Vhommage en marche et les frontiéres féodales (Travaux et Mémoires de 
l'Université de Lille, N.S., Droit et Lettres, XXIV: Lille, Bibliotheque 
Universitaire, 1945), has produced a useful study of a particular exception, 
where homage was due in marchia, on the frontier between two contiguous 
fiefs, and as a necessary preliminary he has studied the nature of feudal 
frontiers as illustrated by those of the duchy of Normandy and the county 
of Champagne. The larger part of his book is devoted to the case of 
Normandy, and his conclusions are here of great interest, for he shows that 
the traditional features of the homage due by the duke to the French king 
on the frontier between their territories were closer to what crystallized 
out later as hommage de paix, the purely personal ceremony which sealed 
the conclusion of peace between warring feudal magnates, than they were to 
liege homage, in which a property relationship was also involved. Although 
he does not fully admit it, he in effect takes his stand with Flach rather 
than with Lot in the great controversy which was waged nearly fifty years 
ago on the precise relationship which existed between the great magnates 
and the kings of France; there was good Norman tradition behind the 
plea of Robert of Torigny that the duke owed homage and fealty to the 
king de sua vita et de suarum rerum honore, but that Normandy was not a 
fief and no servitium de terra Normanniae was due to the king. Normandy, 
however, was a special case ; it was, as Dr. Lemarignier clearly brings out, 
the only fief in France which came into existence as a result of foreign 
conquest and a formal treaty of peace between two hostile powers; the 
early date of its formation made it possible for the duke to take over many 
royal powers intact and gave him a position of greater independence ; and 
it may be doubted whether the status of any other great vassal was the 
same juridically as that of the Norman duke. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
-Lemarignier will pursue this line of study, for the matter is not exhausted, 
and the tangled feudal relationships of Aquitaine might well supply further 
examples which would throw light on the question. P. G. 


Anglo-Norman literature is so far superior to Continental French in the 
matter of vernacular chronicles that these are apt to be neglected. There 
was room for an honest piece of work like Mr. R. N. Walpole’s Philip 
Mouskés and the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle (Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1947). Mouskés’ text is only available in 
the two volumes of the Baron de Reiffenberg (Brussels 1838), and its rela- 
tion to the pseudo-Turpin has chiefly been studied by Hasselmann, an 
earnest Teuton unable to see the wood for the trees. Mr. Walpole makes 
it plain that when Mouskés says that he is translating from the Latin he 
is doing nothing of the sort, but merely making the conventional claim. 
By setting out a fascinating series of parallel passages he demonstrates 
that Mouskés’ immediate source for the pseudo-Turpin part of his chronicle 
was French. All this part of the study is of solid value, but Mr. Walpole 
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also makes a contribution to the history of historiography itself. Mouskés 
says that he found the fseudo-Turpin at St. Denis, but the earliest com- 
plications of history executed there, such as the Abbrevatio Gestorum 
Francie Regum reject this spurious source and prefer Einhard. It was 
popular writers like the Anonyme de Béthune who first mixed fact with 
fiction. As enthusiasm for the chansons de geste, which used to supply the 
nobility with fiction with an historical flavour, was on the wane, their place 
was taken by vernacular chronicles containing nearly as high a proportion 
of legend, but catering for a more sophisticated taste. The pseudo-Turpin 
leaped into popularity, and the first twenty years of the thirteenth century 
gave birth to no fewer than six independent translations of it for noble 
patrons on both sides of the channel. It had come to be recognized that 
rhyme and fiction were synonymous, and the unscrupulous were taking 
advantage of the fallacy that prose was therefore synonymous with truth. 
When Mouskés wrote in the octosyllabic couplet of romance, in 1243, the 
rhymed chronicle was old-fashioned. Mr. Walpole discusses in his last 
section Mouskés’ reasons for choosing this medium, and comes to the con- 
clusion that Mouskés, a wealthy layman, and not, as used to be supposed, 
a churchman, was essentially an amateur historian and an amateur poet. 
His chronicle, like the pseudo-Turpin itself, was a piece of monarchical 
propaganda. Mouskés’ chief heroes were Charlemagne, the Young King, 
and Philip Augustus. Those brought up on the incomparable series of 
Bruts may feel impatient with French legendary history, which lags so far 
behind, but there is still plenty of interesting work to be done upon it. 
Those familiar with English monastic chronicles will ever be astonished at 
the dominating position assumed,.and maintained, by the abbey of St. 
Denis, so that Mouskés is able to use the name as a guarantee of credibility. 
The French passion for centralization goes back to the beginning of things. 
Mouskés is well worth studying, and all will echo Mr. Walpole’s wish for 
an ‘ armchair size ’ edition of his chronicle. M. D. L. 


It is now some sixty years since Ehrle first set out the history and — 
contents of the papal collections of books in the later middle ages. Since 
then many additions to our knowledge of the subject have been made by 
Erhle and others, and now Mgr. A. Pelzer, himself the holder of high 
office in the- Vatican library, has published a mass of additional and 
revised material gs Addenda et Emendanda ad Francisci Ehrle Historiae 
Bibliothecae Romanorum Pontificum tum Bonifatianae tum Avenionensis 
Tomum I (Vatican City, 1947). As is well known, Ehvle’s maturest work 
showed that four successive papal libraries could be distinguished: the 
ancient, in an unknown site at Rome, of which all traces disappear with 
the pontificate of Honorius II (1216-27) ; the Bonifacian, collected during 
the thirteenth century and established at Perugia in 1304, to be later 
transferred to Assisi c. 1312-19; that founded at Avignon by John XXII 
in 1316 out of a part of its predecessor, and of which part by devious 
routes came to rest ultimately in the Bibliothéque Nationale, while another 
part, carried back to Rome early in the seventeenth century, rejoined 
the papal library at the Vatican in 1891; and finally, the Vatican library, 
founded by Martin V in 1418 with a few books from Avignon. Ehrle 
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published in the Archiv of 1885 three catalogues ;, one of the Bonifacian 
library of 1295, a second of the same after its transference to Assisi in 
1327, and a third of the Assisi collection in 1339 before its final dispersal 
to Avignon and elsewhere. These are now republished by Mgr. Pelzer, 
after a fresh collation of the manuscripts, with new bibliographical annota- 
tions. Besides these, corrections and additions, filling some hundred 
pages of type, are given for Ehrle’s first volume of the history of the library, 
first published in 1890. In effect, what appears at first sight to be a long 
series of disconnected notes and corrections, proves on closer examination 
to contain numerous small bibliographies of all aspects of medieval 
learning. Attention may be called particularly to the following: the 
life and writings of Ehrle himself (pp. v-vi), the history of the papal 
libraries (86; 103-4; 107-8; 178-81), the papal treasure (87; 126), 
early Greek manuscripts at the Vatican (93-4), books sold, bought, or 
accruing as spolia (112-16), the palace at Avignon (167-71 ; a particularly 
rich list), the origins of the Rota (176-7), and the papal library in the 
Camera Cervi at Avignon (177-8). It would be unreasonable to demand 
a second index of this matter, the fruit of such wide erudition, but without 
one it is impossible for a reviewer not possessed of Mgr. Pelzer’s biblio- 
graphical knowledge to note or suggest any minor omissions or additions. 
In any case, there is a plenty here, and the work will be indispensable 
and precious to all concerned with the history of medieval libraries and 
the papal court. M. D. K. 


The fourth volume completes Dr. Ernest Jacob’s edition of the Register 
of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1414-1443 (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1947). It contains (1) a group of commissions, mainly judicial, 
1414-22 ; (2) a large section of miscellaneous letters, licences, dispensations, 
excommunications and invocations of the secular arm, &c., 1414-28; (3) 
a section of common law writs 1415-36, probably merely as examples, since 

_they are so few in number ; and (4) ordination lists for the see of Canterbury 
and for other sees, either vacant or under metropolitical visitation. The in- 
troduction is laconic, since all matters of importance were touched on in that 
to vol. iii. There is a very full index of persons and places, and a special 
index of procedure which will be of great service to anybody who attempts 
to sort out the archbishop’s activities as diocesan, metropolitan, or lega- 
tine. Dr. Jacob has profited from Miss Churchill’s study of Canterbury 
Administration, to which there are many references. Among the matters 
contained may be noticed a description of the frequently imposed penance 
of whipping round the market-place. The penitent, in shirt and breeches 
only, walked round the market carrying a candle, and followed by the 
priest wielding the whip ; the priest afterwards received the candle at the 
church-door (p. 120). ‘ Lenton ’ is found in an English table of indulgences 
meaning a period of forty days, a use unknown to O. E. D. except for the 
Church’s Lent (p. 258). In 1426 St. Alban’s refused to pay the archbishop 
the customary compliment of ringing its bells to greet him on his progress, 
not for lack of respect, but to avoid compromising its position as an exempt 

house, subject to the pope alone (p. 278). The Benedictine priory of 

Abergavenny obtained leave in 1425 to have service books of the Salisbury 
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Use, given by the ‘Lady of Abergavenny’, i.e. Joan, the widow of 
William Beauchamp, who died in 1411 (p. 274). Their Benedictine service 
books had disappeared through ‘divers misfortunes’. There appear to 
be a good many corrigenda which do not show on the slip sent with the 
volume. These may, of course, be errors in the manuscript, but might 
have been corrected in the text even by the most scrupulous editor. And 
it is difficult to believe that William Brandorge, appointed a keeper of the 
lands which William Lasyngby held of the heirs of Philip, Lord Darcy, was 
not one of the Yorkshire Graindorges, who held land at Flasby in the 
West Riding. C. J. 


Professor George Vernadsky’s Medieval Russian Laws (London : 
Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1947) will be of great use to 
Russian students in need of a translation of the .Russkaya Pravda (short 
and expanded versions), of Grand-Prince Vasily Dmitrievich’s charter 
to Dvina Land, and of the Pskov and Novgorod charters. The Russkaya 
Pravda, in particular, will also be of interest to others who will find in 
it many points of profitable comparison with Anglo-Saxon laws and 
customs. The Russian text is not printed, but there is a glossary of the 
principal Russian technical terms with the English equivalents used for 
them. Professor Vernadsky tackles honestly and, for the most part, 
successfully the very difficult problem of translating these terms. Only 
one word, izgoi (in art. 1 of Russkaya Pravda) is left untranslated—very 
justifiably ; though the note on this well-ktiown crux should have been 
longer. I doubt whether ‘ bailiff’ gives sufficient importance to ‘ ognish- 
chanin’: ‘ high reeve’ might be preferable. ‘ Dvoryanin’, in cl. 8 and 9 
of the charter to Dvina Land, ought not to be translated as ‘ squire’ : 
“summoner ’, or possibly even ‘ marshal’, would be more correct. 
Grekov’s text is followed for the Russkaya Pravda, except in two places : 
(i) in the preamble to the second portion of the Short Version, where 
Chudin and Mikula are taken as two separate people, although no mention 
of this divergence is made ; (ii) in art. 26 of the Short Version, wherein the 
reading of the Academy MS. ‘khop’ is retained, as against ‘ kholop’ 
in the Arkheografichesky MS. which is followed by almost all scholars. 
Professor Vernadsky accepts Dr. Efron’s interpretation of ‘ khop’ (an 
otherwise unknown word) as meaning a herdsman, adding ‘ in my opinion 

. . of Patzinak extraction’. Surely it is sounder to accept ‘ khop’ 
as a mistake for ‘kholop’. That such a mistake was liable to occur is 
proved by the fact that in art. 118 of the Expanded Version, where 
‘kholop’ is without question the right reading, one (inferior) manuscript 
has ‘khop’. Further, as V. P. Lyubimov has pointed out, the writer 
of the Academy MS. has in two other words omitted the syllable lo. 
Vladimirsky-Budanov’s text and notes are followed for the texts of the 
three charters. There are omissions in cl. 25 and 43 of the Pskov charter, 
which needs correction. The translation is accompanied by admirably 
concise notes. The introduction, in general, serves its purpose well, 
though there are a few slips in it and the portion dealing with Pskov 
and Novgorod might with advantage have been fuller. The whole 
’ volume only runs to one hundred pages, and it is not intended as a short 
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cut to a knowledge of medieval Russian law and institutions or as another 
monograph on them. Its purpose is to provide introductory help. This 
is a very useful purpose and it is well carried out. A well-selected biblio- 
graphy will lead the student on to full studies on the texts and other 
problems. Since the book was written, an important article by B. B. 
Kafenhaus on the character and composition of the Pskov charter has 
appeared in Istoricheskie Zapiski, vol. 18, 1946. * B. H. 8. 


It is wholesome to be reminded at times of things which everyone knows, 
but is apt to forget because they clash with preconceived ideas. Mr. C. D. 
Rouillard deals with less familiar matters (The Turk in French History, 
Thought and Literature, 1520-1660. Paris: Boivin et Cie, 1938), neverthe- 
less it is startling, though not upon reflexion surprising, to read that in 
France the ‘ Unspeakable Turk’ for centuries stood for toleration, de- 
mocracy and hygiene. This book follows the example of Pierre Martino’s 
L’Orient dans la littérature frangaise. It deals only with printed sources, 
but the need for providing an historical background and a description of 
the contemporary sources of information, abundantly justified, has swollen 
it to nearly 650 pages. The sources themselves are fascinating. At times 
the travellers gave play to their imagination, but more often they gave 
minute descriptions of the manners and customs of the Turks, down to 
their commendable habits of never spitting on the floors of mosques and of 
changing their babies’ napkins frequently. In the historical section perhaps 
the most interest attaches to the attempts of the French to justify the 
alliances made at different times between the Most Christian King and 
the Grand Signior, particularly against other Catholics. Protestants, of 
course, did not matter so much. The wheel turns full circle during this 
period. The Turk enters the stage as a variety of Paynim, he then becomes 
a political factor in the world, a possible ally as well as enemy, and ends 
up as an object of a belated crusade. For the philosophers, the Turk was 
a variety of the ‘ Noble Savage ’—a stick to. beat themselves with. They 
wondered at an absolute state where ability, not birth, was a passport to 
high office, where there was freedom of conscience, where even horses were 
kindly treated. All well-read people know their Montaigne, but are apt 
to neglect his contgmporaries. It is therefore comforting to find that Mr. 
Rouillard leaves one with the feeling that it is a case of Montaigne first and 
the rest nowhere. Literary writers fastened on quite different aspects of 
the Turk, and the contrast is illuminating. Here is the high ancestry of 
Bajazet, the Mamamouchi and Zadig traced from the first appearance of 
the Turk in Jean Renart’s romance L’Escoufle and Jean Bodel’s play of 
St. Nicholas in the middle ages. At first a kind of Saracen, in literature 
the Turk always stands for the exotic. The best-known authors dealt 
with are Rabelais, Mairet, the Scudérys, Rotrou, Cyrano de Bergerac and 
Corneille. The genres covered are the drama, the novel, poetry and the 
ballet. Reproductions of old illustrations add to the interest of this study: 
A word of praise is due to the French printers, who have made very few 
mistakes in the Canadian spelling, which must have been even less familiar 
to them than the more ordinary English. M. D. L. 
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Alike in the investigation of its history and the publication of its 
records, the University of Aberdeen has for long set an example of academic 
piety which other universities may well envy. This tradition is admirably 
maintained by Professor G. D. Henderson in his study of The Founding 
of Marischal College, Aberdeen (Aberdeen University Studies, No. 123, 
Aberdeen University Press, 1947). Professor Henderson places his problem 
in its European setting, and shows the distinctive cultural, religious, and 
social factors which combined in the foundation of 1593. The historical 
background is assembled with considerable elaboration, but it is employed 
to bring much new light into what has hitherto been an obscure and ill- 
comprehended problem. Contrary to the traditional view, Marischal 
College was not specifically a Presbyterian foundation ; nor was it created 
because the older King’s College was hopelessly ineffective or reactionary ; 
nor, apparently, was it necessarily intended to form a completely separate 
university. Professor Henderson’s argument on these points is emphatic 
and conclusive. What, then, were the aims of the Founder? To supple- 
ment King’s College, perhaps; to promote humane studies in a sound 
Protestant, if not high Presbyterian setting ; to provide for an educated 
clergy ; to make good use of old church property and enhance the civic 
standing of the burgh of New Aberdeen. Were no more potent motives 
or exact intentions present ? Professor Henderson does not exclude the 
possibility. In any event, the picture that he presents is convincing 
enough in itself and conforms with the available evidence in a way which 
the older interpretation did not. This is an interesting and valuable 
book, not only as an elucidation of the academic origins of Aberdeen, but 
as an illuminating portrayal of a whole phase of European history in 
relation to a problem of far more than merely local interest. R. G. C. 






Miss Frances A. Yates has done great service by turning her lectures 
delivered at the Warburg Institute in 1940 into a book (The French 
Academies of the Sixteenth Century. The Warburg Institute, University 
of London, 1947). It is by no means intended merely for the specialist, 
as the title might imply. Miss Yates begins by describing the Italian 
inspiration of the French academies, passes on to the academic work 
of Dorat and the Pléiade, deals at length with the first formally-constituted 
academy, that of Antoine de Baif, the poet-son of Lazare, the palace and 
religious academies of Henri III and minor academic assemblies, and 
finishes up with a brief account of the seventeenth-century academies 
and what they owe to their predecessors, their foreign relations, especially 
with the embryo Royal Society, and the present-day Institut. She treats 
of the aims and achievements of the academies, their Platonism, their 
faith in music, their encyclopaedism, their interest in the philosophies, 
their influence on the arts. There is hardly a side of sixteenth-century 
life which is not reflected here. One of the most interesting parts of the 
book deals with Henri III’s weird experiments in counter-reformation, 
and the influence of the Book of Common Prayer. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and the conversion of Henri IV fit into this background 
like pieces in a jigsaw puzzle. The court entertainments find their natural 
place in this study, their serious side is stressed—their religious and 
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political influence and their effects in England, not least upon Shakespeare. 
Light is thrown upon the sixteenth-century passion, amongst both Catholics 
and Protestants, for translating the Psalms. The less pleasant side of 
Ronsard’s life and works—the famous episode of the goat sacrifice, the 
hymn ‘ Hercule Chrestien ’, the ‘ Discours des Miséres de ce temps’, are 
revalued. Montaigne does not lose, but gain, by a comparison with the 
views on ethics and toleration of the academies. The persistence of 
medieval traditions, the rehearsing of the medieval preoccupation with 
Plato and Aristotle, the great part still played by the Abbaye de 8. Victor, 
are well brought out. The book is well illustrated by reproductions of 
contemporary prints and by appendices. It is unfortunately heavy, and 
the pages are too wide for the eye to take in with comfort. The style is 
compressed and unnecessarily bald. These drawbacks should not act 
as deterrents. This volume should not only spare many from being 
forced into vague allusions and generalisations through inaccessibility 
of material, but it is in itself an advertisement for the academic spirit. 
Miss Yates has had to explain much, and enter into many technicalities, 
solely on account of the defects of modern education. There is no end to 
the need for fresh renaissances, for each must end in failure. The idealism 
of Baif and his contemporaries, which had so much good in it, ended in 
confused noise and garments rolled in blood. M. D. L. 


Historians have had reason to be grateful to Miss Lily B. Campbell 
for her edition of The Mirror for Magistrates: it is likely that they will 
be disappointed in her latest book, Shakespeare’s ‘ Histories ’ (San Marino : 
The Huntington Library, 1947). There is no doubt that a most profitable 
investigation might be made of Shakespeare’s treatment of historical 
material. Such a study would teach us much about the Tudor approach 
to the past which, effectively perpetuated by the theatre, still colours 
our view of some celebrated characters in Roman, Scottish, and English 
history. Some of this ground has been covered recently by Dr. E. M. W. 
Tillyard in his Shakespeare’s History Plays, published too late to be of 
service to Miss Campbell. In any case, Miss Campbell has set herself 
a rather different task. She first tries to find out why Heminge and 
Condell put the plays they did under the rubric ‘ Histories’ in the first 
folio edition, approaching the problem through an analysis of contemporary 
historiography ; in the light of the principles and purposes thus established 
she then proceeds to a detailed consideration of the significance of each 
play (except Henry VI, which is reserved for a future study). A long 
preliminary section is accordingly devoted to a discussion of Tudor theories 
and practice of history. Based for the most part on extensive quotations 
from prefatory letters in late sixteenth-century histories and translations, 
this contributes little that is new. There are, indeed, both errors and 
omissions in this part which detract from its reliability even as a summary 
of the’ admittedly scanty secondary material, while a more serious fault 
is the failure to allow for powerful medieval elements in the writers selected 
as examples of ‘renaissance’ and ‘reformation’ historiography. The 
upshot of this first section is that Shakespeare’s first editors are supposed 
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to have labelled as histories those plays which had a political message, 
which dealt with public morality rather than private ethics. But to one 
reader at least, this does not account for the exclusion of Macbeth, Julius 
Caesar, and Coriolanus ;. and a satisfactory explanation of the time- 
honoured arrangement might merely be that the ‘ Histories’ all dealt 
with English kings and a pot very distant past. The second part of the 
book, where the individual plays are scrutinized as ‘ mirrors of Elizabethan 
policy ’, is more rewarding and, though it naturally repeats much that 
was already familiar, contains several original and useful suggestions. 
The author, however, does not follow the sober principle (which Dr. 
Tillyard commended in Miss Campbell’s compatriot Edwin Greenlaw) 
of looking in the plays only for ‘ general political lore ’ and not ‘ elaborate 
allegories of recent political events’, and some of the analogies she infers 
seem to involve Shakespeare in odd and presumably compromising 
commentaries on high state policy. 


In his preface to A Norfolk Gallery (London: Faber, 1948) Mr. R. W. 
Ketton-Cremer laments the inaccessibility of all collections of manu- 
scripts during the past few years. Nevertheless he has been exceptionally 
fortunate in those in private hands which he has been allowed to examine. 
Nor has he confined himself to private papers. The biographical notes 
attached to each of his studies are of real value in indicating the variety 
of sources whence material may be drawn for the history of some par- 
ticular aspect of life within a single county. Here the use of such sources 
has resulted in an admirably balanced collection of narratives, each having 
the county of Norfolk, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
as their background, but each also reflecting some facet of English life 
in general. That the persons with whom the author is dealing are those 
who have played a secondary rather than an outstanding part in their 
day is a useful reminder to what extent a study of such can contribute 
to the knowledge of history. The story of Sir Hamon L’Estrange and 
his sons and their share in the civil war has been largely drawn from the 
family papers preserved by Mr. Bernard le Strange at Hunstanton Hall. 
These include the tall ledgers ‘in which Lady L’Estrange’s delicate clear 
hand flows on for almost a half century’. When, as here, figures of credit 
and debit are enlivened by outspoken comments and explanatory remarks, 
not appearing in statements of accounts to-day, their value is doubled. 
Later in the volume private collections have again been drawn upon for 
the delightful picture of Humphrey Repton in Norfolk, a picture which 
whets the appetite for the really adequate biography of that great land- 
scape gardener, which has not yet been written. Alongside is the account 
of Robert Marsham, the planter of trees, the friend of Gilbert White, who, 
in 1793, at the age of eighty-five, began the planting of a new wood at 
Stratton Strawless where the family had lived and prospered since the 
fifteenth century. The picture of George Walpole, the third earl of 
Orford, whose manner of life caused his uncle Horace:so much anxiety, 
is masterly. Perhaps the most curious story is that of Christopher Layer. 
That gentleman, of Booton in Norfolk, having failed as a lawyer, thought 
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to retrieve his fortunes by flinging himself into the Jacobite cause. Con- 
cerning Layer’s character, his biographer has no delusions. He is shown 
as having few merits: Nevertheless he faced his trial and his death at 
Tyburn with great bravery and resolution. His is an ordinary enough 
tale, very well told, of a political adventurer. The strange part of the 
story is the effect which in death he had on others. When, after many 
years, the skull of the head, fixed after execution upon a pole at Temple 
Bar, was blown down, it became the property of Dr. Richard Rawlinson, 
the antiquary, who kept it in his study to the end of his days and was 
buried holding it in his right hand. More than this, something short of 
three hundred years after the execution, that is in 1908, the late Prince 
Frederick Duleep Singh who, the author points out, ‘dearly loved a 
Jacobite’ had a tablet set up in Booton, to perpetuate Layer’s memory, 
with, underneath, the inscription ‘ Be thou faithful unto death’. His- 
torians may well meditate upon the strength of an idea which inspired 
the devotion of the non-juror and the prince with Jacobite leanings to 
this rather unedifying figure. G. 8. T. 


Professor G. H. Turnbull’s Hartlib, Dury and Comenius (University 
Press of Liverpool, 1947) is a critical publication of papers left by Samuel 
Hartlib and recently recovered. Between the three men was a formal 
contract of friendship, giving evidence of common interests and giving 
rise to a varied and not insubstantial correspondence. Most of the material 
is new and contains much interesting information besides decisive evidence 
regarding hitherto obscure points in the careers of these three uprooted 
intellectuals. Professor Turnbull’s purpose is deliberately limited to the 
problems of the relationship of the different documents and to biographical 
elucidation of the many names to which reference is made. This purpose 
has been ably executed. The discussion is clear, and the evidence weighed 
carefully. By so doing he has contributed to a more accurate knowledge 
of his subject and opened the way to a new assessment of the cultural 
relationship of continental and English protestantism in the years of crisis 
for both. Professor Turnbull has drawn up exhaustive lists of the writings 
of each, and included many important documents hitherto unpublished. 
This new material enlarges our knowledge of Hartlib’s career, and illus- 
trates the range of his activities, especially his educational schemes and 
speculations. Comenius’ visit to England in 1641-2 is now more accurately 
described by means of these papers, not only by additional knowledge of 
its wider background, but also by consideration of what he did and wrote 
during his visit. But the bulkier, if not more significant, part of these 
papers is concerned with Dury’s schemes for protestant reconciliation. 
In this, and in his later career, Dury’s letters reveal his own complex char- 
acter, which is much more interesting than his negotiations. Ultimately, 
as Professor Turnbull indicates, the value of his book is its value to the 
biographer, especially in determining the characters of these three men. 
Professor Turnbull has made possible a revaluation of their careers and 
personalities. D. N. 
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The French arrived late on the scene in India. The venture was due 
to the ambitious policy of Colbert, the far-sighted Minister of Louis XIV, 
who founded the Compagnie des Indes Orientales in 1664, after the English 
and Dutch had got a long start. The French company was, moreover, 
handicapped by the fact that it was state-controlled, while its rivals were 
the outcome of private enterprise. The attempt to colonize Madagascar 
ended in disaster, but in 1668, factories were opened at Surat and Masuli- 
patam. A fleet under De la Haye seized San Thomé near Madras, but it 
was retaken by the Dutch with Indian aid in 1672. Undeterred by these 
failures, Francois Martin laid the foundation of a new settlement at Pondi- 
cherry in 1674, which had a brief but brilliant history until its destruction 
by the English in 1761, which put an end to French rule in India. Mrs 
S. P. Sen has written a scholarly and well-documented narrative of these 
events, in The French in India. First Establishment and Struggle (Longman, 
for University of Calcutta, 1947), based largely on the Abbé Carré’s Courier 
de Orient, now translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir 
Charles and Lady Fawcett. It is to be hoped that he will follow it up by 
a similar study of the intrepid Frangois Martin, whose achievements are all 
too little appreciated in England. The book suffers from the lack of a 
good map. H. G. R. 


Little is known about the career of that intrepid traveller the Abbé 
Carré, whose travels are now given to us by the Hakluyt Society, Travels 
of the Abbé Carré in India and the Near East, 1672-1674, translated from 
the manuscript journal of his travels in the India Office by Lady Fawcett, 
and edited by Sir Charles Fawcett, with the assistance of Sir Richard Burn, 
volume I (London: Quaritch, for the Hakluyt Society, 1947), beyond what 
we can infer from his writings. Apparently he was born of a noble family 
at Chambon near Blois in 1639-40, and was educated at a Jesuit school. 
In 1674, he remarks that he had been travelling round the world for twelve 
years. He was twice sent out to the East by Colbert, the minister of 
Louis XIV, to report upon the progress of the French East India Company, 
and incidentally upon Caron, the director-general. Late in life, he pub- 
lished in 1699 his Voyage des Indes Orientales mélé de plusieurs Histoires 
curieuses, but there is evidence that the text was severely bowdlerized 
either by the publisher or the censor licensing its printing, who would 
delete anything which he considered derogatory to the régime of Louis XIV. 
The publication, therefore, of a translation of the manuscript journal of his 
second voyage is extremely welcome. It was acquired in 1820 by the 
librarian of the East India Company for the sum of £40 from a Mr. John 
Walker, who rightly characterized it as an extraordinary production, 
containing very many curious circumstances, with a great deal of interesting 
intelligence. Carré started on his second mission to the East on 10 April, 
1672. He travelled from Marseilles to Leghorn, where he took ship to 
Alexandretta. From here he journeyed by the overland route via Bagdad, 
Basra and the Persian Gulf to Surat, which he reached on 2 November, 
after a journey of 206 days. He stayed for a fortnight at the French factory 
and found things in the same state of confusion as-on the occasion of his 
first visit, chiefly owing to the jealousy and bickering among those in 
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authority. He now formed the bold intention of travelling overland to 
San Thomé on the Madras coast by way of Bombay, Goa and Bijapur. 
Carré was evidently a competent linguist, and spoke the leading European 
languages as well as Persian, so he had no difficulty about making himself 
at home wherever he went. At Bombay he spent two days with the great 
Gerald Atingier, the founder of the city, and contrasts English methods of 
running a factory favourably with those practised by the French. Goa, 
on the other hand, shocked him deeply. Priests and people were dissolute 
and lazy, and the once glorious capital of the Portuguese empire was falljng 
into decay. He tells some scandalous but diverting stories to illustrate the 
profligacy of the hidalgos. At Raybag he had a long Uiscussion with the 
Brahmin governor upon the lot of women in a Moslem harem as compared 
with that of French girls in a convent. At Bijapur he was so near death’s 
door with fever that he narrowly escaped being buried alive. The volume 
ends with his recovery and his preparations to resume his journey to 
Golconda. A word must be said about the admirable manner in which 
the manuscript has been translated and edited. The introduction is a 
piece of elaborate research into every source that can shed light upon 
Carré’s career, and the footnotes are unusually detailed and informative. 


H. G. R. 


In spite of the large number of books on the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession the part played in it by the United Provinces is very imperfectly 


known and often unduly minimized by English historians. Nor is this 
strange; for very few of the Dutch sources are in print, and Dutch 
historians have hitherto paid comparatively little attention to the early 
eighteenth century. The fitst volume of Dr. A. J. Veenendaal’s- Het 
Engels—Nederlands Condominium in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden Tijdens 
de Spaanse Successieoorlog (Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon, n.d.) is to be wel- 
comed, not only because it helps to fill a gap in historical knowledge, 
but also because it has the great merit-of suggesting questions that need 
answering. The fact that the southern Netherlands were actually partly 
controlled by an Anglo-Dutch condominium during the years 1706-16 has 
not always been properly appreciated ; the way in which the condominium 
actually worked has scarcely been known. Dr. Veenendaal’s narrative 
admirably illustrates the inefficiency inherent in that form of government. 
The English and the Dutch could not agree because they wanted different 
things. England’s share in the responsibility for the defects of the con- 
dominium cannot be denied. Dr. Veenendaal also shows that the English 
members of the occupying forces did not always behave too well. What 
he has to say about Cadogan and Marlborough is particularly interesting. 
But the charges against Cadogan perhaps require a little more evidence 
before they can be regarded as fully proved, and Marlborough’s conduct 
is sometimes capable of a more favourable interpretation than that here 
given. But Dr. Veenendaal is amply justified in emphasizing the fact 
that Marlborough was the paid servant of the Dutch Republic. When 
British and Dutch interests clashed, his position became uncomfortable 
and his conduct tortuous. Dr. Veenendaal, moreover, argues that Marl- 
borough made some bad blunders in the campaign of 1708 and that the 
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result of that campaign was unfavourable to the Allies. The former 
contention may be right, though all that is as yet proved is that the history 
of the campaign needs further investigation ; the latter is surely refuted 
by the peace offers of Louis XIV early in 1709. Only the conviction 
that he was on the brink of irretrievable defeat could have brought Louis 
to offer such terms. These, however, are points of detail. Dr. Veenen- 
daal’s readers may think that he should have said more about Dutch 
war aims. It could be argued that what the Dutch wanted to do in the 
southern Netherlands was unwise and that their policy was doomed to 
failure. But perhaps this topic is reserved for the second volume. All 
who have read the first will await its appearance with eagerness. 


M. A. T. 


A Constitutional History of Georgia (London : Cumberlege, for Columbia 
University Press, 1947), by Ethel K. Ware, is a piece of prentice-work. 
It is not exhaustive, being, for the most part, based on the generally avail- 
able printed materials. Neither is it fully thought out. It contains a 
brief account of the several constitutional conventions and of the constitu- 
tions that they framed. To this is added in each case a sketch of the 
history of the execution by the three branches of government of the 
functions assigned to them. But the treatment of legal matters in par- 
ticular is weak. There is a confusion, not only of the process of judicial 
review of legislative acts with the judicial interpretation of statutes, but 
even of judicial review of legislative acts with the review on appeal of the 
decisions of inferior courts (pp. 99, 156, 196, and index s.v. ‘ Judicial 
review’). At the same time there is no appreciation of the legislative 
character of the work of the courts as exponents of the common law. 
Instead there are some miscellaneous notes on matters of general legal 
history. Thus some things are included that have no constitutional 
significance, or of which the constitutional significance at least is not made 
clear, and some fundamental constitutional problems are misunderstood 
or altogether omitted. H. H. B. 


The great event of 1745 in Massachusetts was the capture of Louis- 
bourg by the colonial troops and Admiral Warren’s squadron ; it is there- 
fore not surprising that volume xxii of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society’s reprint of the Journal of the House of Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts, 1745-6 (Boston: the Society, 1947) should be largely taken up 
with this expedition and its consequences. Success put the various 
branches of the legislature into a good temper with each other, and there 
was very little altercation between them on constitutional or even financial 
matters. Frontier defence also occupied much attention, and some inter- 
esting opinions were expressed on the value of local officers and local men 
for this purpose: it was by no means unanimously assumed that local 
men should be enrolled, for local men were apt to draw the pay and then 
go about their own business. There are several highly unpleasant details 
about the money offered for Indian scalps: perhaps the most unpleasant 
feature of these tariffs is the fact that a live captive was worth only five 
per cent, more than a scalp, The impressment of sailors gave much 
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trouble in these years, though the legislature was still tolerably unanimous 
in allowing it, under certain control. The enlistment of soldiers, too, 
gave rise to complaints about men retained in the service longer than the 
stipulated time, and some competition between the recruitment for short- 
term and long-term service. In fact, the economy of New England was 
very easily dislocated by the not very severe demands which the warfare 
of the time made upon it. From that point of view this is an interesting 
volume of the Journals. Mr. Stewart Mitchell’s short introduction only 
calls for one comment : it is surely a gross over-simplification to say that 
‘ Louisbourg was restored to the Bourbons by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748, in exchange for Madras’ (my italics), and to speak of ‘ this grave 
error on the part of the Whig aristocracy’. An examination of Sir 
Richard Lodge’s Studies in Eighteenth-Century Diplomacy would have 
shown how complex and how strong was the pressure of circumstances 
which made Newcastle restore Louisbourg and how reluctantly he yielded 


to it. R. P. 


Sir Tresham Lever’s ‘family chronicle’, The House of Pitt (London : 
John Murray, 1947) covers the period from Governor Pitt to Lady Hester 
Stanhope. The author has enjoyed quite exceptional privileges. Not 
only was he able to use the Chatham MSS. during their wartime evacuation 
from the Public Record Office, but he has also had access to the unpublished 
Fortescue collection of Pitt MSS. at Boconnoc, the Stanhope MSS. at 
Chevening, the Lyttelton MSS. at Hagley, and certain of Lord IIchester’s 
MSS. from Holland House. Add to these the Pretyman MSS. from 
Orwell Park, now at Cambridge, and the Stowe MSS. now in the Huntingdon 
Library, and it will at once be seen that the author’s material is of the 
highest quality. Unfortunately, however, though copious letter references 
are given in footnotes, the manuscript collection from which the letter 
comes is hardly ever stated. It may be that this is merely a case of slovenly 
work, since his references to secondary authorities, such as the Chatham 
Correspondence, Grenville Papers, Waldegrave’s Memoirs, Grafton’s 
Autobiography, Coxe’s Walpole, the Letters and other works of Horace 
Walpole, Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, plus the modern works of Basil Williams, 
von Ruville, and Winstanley, all lack page references. Judged as ‘a 
family chronicle’ the book provides a mass of new material about the 
minor characters in the story, but the titanic career of Chatham is trimmed 
and telescoped severely, in order to align it with the general pattern of 
family quarrels, lawsuits, scandals, travels, and marriage alliances. Even 
the ‘ Cousinhood ’ is submerged in the general welter of Pitt chit-chat and 
receives no real recognition in the otherwise excellent pedigree. Some 
space might have been saved by leaving out some unnecessary incursions 
into European history on pages 259-62 and 273-9, plus George III’s mania, 
pages 242-7. As it is there is very little new light shed on Chatham, 
though old and new errors creep in. He suffered‘apparently from ‘ manio- 
depressive insanity ’ [sic], the medical diagnosis being attributed to Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson (p. 170). The old gibes against Doctor Addington 
are repeated, the author having evidently failed to digest Chatham MSS. 
15 and 16. The whole point of George III’s glorying ‘in the name of 
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Britain’ is missed (p. 142). Characters in general are labelled, as in 
journalism, not always with the best results. In spite of all his short- 
comings, Newcastle cannot be charged with having a ‘ stupid’ face, while 
“gallant old Forbes’ (p. 124) was aged 48 when he died. Even school 
certificate candidates will detect something strange in the account of 
Chatham’s plans for the conquest of Canada (p. 137). ‘ The first [force], 
starting from Virginia, was to capture Fort Duquesne and to advance on 
Montreal by way of the Great Lakes; the second, setting out from New 
York, was to take the Fort of Ticonderoga and Crown Point; the third 
was designed to attack Louisburg and advance down the Richelieu and 
St. Lawrence Rivers against Quebec.’ A mythical and abortive attack on 
Quebec, led by Abercromby, is mentioned (p. 124), while Quebec is stated 
to have surrendered within one hour of the start of the battle on the 
Heights of Abraham. It is a great pity that the author has been unable 
to establish a more happy relationship between the family chronicle and 
the great affairs of the age. The illustrations, some reproduced apparently 
for the first time, are excellent. 


Mr. Leon Soutierre Marshall, Associate Professor of History, Kent 
Staté University, in his book, The Development of Public Opinion in 
Manchester, 1780-1820 (Syracuse University Press, 1946) has examined 
the political, social and economic problems arising from the rapid indus- 
trialization of Manchester during this period. He shows how, under the 
influence of this economic expansion Manchester, by 1820, had become 
the chief provincial centre of laisser faire ideas, and how commercial 
interests were preparing to supplant the old Tory leadership in the govern- 
ment of the community. He has made good use of newspaper material 
and contemporary pamphlets, and has studied some of the Home Office 
papers. He has relied on Professor Redford and other recent writers for 
the institutional historical background. But his book is marred by an 
extraordinary number of misprints and errors, and a singularly unattractive 
style. ‘The problem’, he says in a typical passage, ‘ emerged as that of 
determining the relations between an expanding and nascent society and an 
extending and kinetic public opinion which was empowering earlier ideas 
with the force of tradition and new responses with the instruments of 
social integration’. As Mr. Marshall’s book is likely to be little read in 
this country, it would be unprofitable to elaborate these criticisms. 

A. A. 


Major J. R. Jacobs, in The Beginnings of the U.S. Army, 1783-1812 
(London: Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1947), has pro- 
vided a study of a little-known period in the military history of the United 
States. At the end of the revolutionary war the United States were 
without any regular army, yet several military problems, the most pressing 
of which was the threat from the Indians on the western frontier, had to 
be faced. Major Jacobs tells the story of the creation of a standing army 
and its early history in the form of a chronological narrative, and he 
performs this task successfully. He is obviously most interested in actual 
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operations and the details of the soldier’s life, has read widely in both 
manuscript and printed sources, and has a literary style which combines 
clarity and charm. From his narrative it is possible to analyse the main 
causes which made the foundation of a regular army a difficult under- 
taking. First, there was the precarious existence of the Union itself in 
the period immediately after 1783 and the constant pressure of the states, 
each with its own militia, against the idea of a federal standing army. 
Major Jacobs might conceivably have devoted more attention to this 
constitutional side of the army’s history; in particular, he gives a rather 
cursory account of the debates in the Continental Congress. A second 
difficulty was the lack of able senior officers. Wayne is the only general 
who emerges with credit, and even he had serious limitations. Probably 
the only way out of this difficulty would have been the employment of 
foreigners, and Washington was naturally averse to such a policy. In 
this connexion, it is interesting to note the indirect influence of Steuben 
on the embryo American army; his regulations remained the official 
manual until 1812. Lastly, in spite of the small size of the army, re- 
cruiting was throughout the period a difficulty. This was partly due to 
bad pay and conditions, but much more to the special cireumstances of 
a frontier region such as the United States was throughout this period. 
There were so many more attractive careers than service in the army that 
normally only the dregs of the population were prepared to enlist ; many 
soldiers joined only to secure for themselves free transport to the frontier 
districts, where they deserted on arrival. In the latter part of the period 
the need for a regular army was made greater by the possibility of the 
United States becoming involved in war with a European power, but 
Major Jacobs shows that, in spite of much discussion, the country was 
still unprepared, in a military sense, at the outbreak of the war of 1812. 
The book contains also an account of the founding of West Point and 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition, which was carried out under the orders 
of the War Department. It is to be hoped that this volume will be followed 
by another carrying the story, in the same detail, through the war of 1812 
and into the years beyond. 8S. H. F. J. 


Donald E. Emerson’s Richard Hildreth (Baltimore : The John Hopkins 
Press, 1946) is an interesting study of an interesting man. Hildreth was 
an energetic soul, who gave himself vigorously to a variety of professions. 
He was by turn teacher, lawyer, journalist, poet, essayist and historian. 
He abjured nationalism and professed himself a devotee of the eighteenth 
century Enlightenment, but at the same time could and did write a sonnet 
called ‘ The Ocean by Moonlight ’ that was redolent of nature and intro- 
spective melancholy. A character such as Hildreth’s does not yield itself 
readily to analysis, but Mr. Emerson has stuck valiantly to his last, and 
has achieved a real degree of success in portraying the passions and the 
foibles, the strengths and weaknesses, of his subject. The achievement is 
the more commendable because Hildreth’s own papers have been largely 
lost or destroyed. But there is one respect in which this book is open to 
serious criticism. Hildreth’s fame rests chiefly upon his History of .the 
United States of America, a six-volume work which carries from the dis- 
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coveries through the administrations of James Monroe. This attempt at 
an objective treatment of America’s historical development deserves a 
more critical appraisal than Mr. Emerson has seen fit to give it. To this 
reviewer, the most interesting feature of Hildreth’s life was his role as a 
Whig (later a Republican) reformer. There is a tendency nowadays to 
classify American Whiggery as simply the political manifestation of the 
aristocratic snobbery and sordid class interest of the American business 
man. But here was Hildreth! This Whig was an ardent abolitionist, 
author of The Slave, or Memoirs of Archy Moore, the first anti-slavery 
novel written in the United States. Hildreth supported Abner Kneeland, 
the religious radical who was haled into a Boston court for blasphemy, 
and wrote a defence of Kneeland entitled an Appeal to common sense and 
the constitution on behalf of unlimited freedom of discussion. Far from being 
one of those Whigs described by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., as intent upon 
establishing an intimate rapport between church and state, Hildreth would 
have preferred to get rid of the church altogether. He was a humanist, 
as great a foe of banking monopolies as the Loco Focos ever thought of 
being, and a critic who pilloried Boston’s stuffy monied oligarchy in an 
anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘Our First Men’: a Calendar of Wealth, 
Fashion and Gentility. He seems to have been a Whig because his fas- 
tidious nature could not stomach the elements of demagoguery that 
habitually made their nest in the bosom of the Democratic party, and 
because control of the democracy passed more and more under the yoke of 
the slavéholders in the two decades before the civil war. Like Horace 
Greeley, to whose New York Tribune he was at one time a contributor, 
Hildreth bears witness to the fact that Whiggery was a far more complex 
movement than can be indicated by marking it with the business class tag. 
G. G. van D. 


‘ 7 

A History of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, vol. 2, 1905-41, by 
Winifred E. Howe (New York: Columbia University Press; London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1946), continues the story of which the beginning, 
from the grant of the Museum Charter in 1870, had been told in the first 
volume published in 1913. The period now under review is in some ways 
less interesting than the pioneer ventures of the opening decades, but it 
has the advantage of being more fully documented. The annual reports 
of the Trustees have been available and provide a detailed record. The 
book is divided under various headings: Financial and Departmental 
Organization, Growth through Gifts and Bequests, the Development of 
the Art of Installation, and so forth. It is written throughout with the 
discretion of an official statement, which at times, though famous contro- 
versies are noticed, makes the general progress seem over-smooth and easy. 
It is, however, a valuable account of a complex undertaking, and one which 
makes instructive reading for the general public, and even more for those 
concerned with similar institutions. Some points stand out clearly: the 
Museum’s skill and tact with benefactors; its method of disposing of 
surplus works by sale ; its theories of showmanship, of which the Mediaeval 
Museum, the Cloisters in Fort Tyron Park, is the extreme example ; and, 
a section of particular interest, its ‘exposition or interpretation of the 
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collections’, a phrase which covers publicity methods, photographic re- 
production, and the facilities for students. Somewhat surprisingly, in 
view of current controversies here, there is very little reference to the 
difficult question of cleaning and restoration of paintings. T. 8. R. B. 


Professor Morris Ginsberg’s Reason and Unreason in Society (London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1947) is a collection of essays and lectures each 
of which is a variation upon the theme of the part played by reason and 
upreason in human affairs. This general theme is elaborated philosophic- 
ally, psychologically, historically and sociologically ; it is illustrated in 
studies of national character, the causes of war and anti-semitism; and 
it is pursued in sympathetic and critical reviews of the work of Hobhouse, 
Westermarck, and Pareto. Rational behaviour is, briefly, behaviour 
controlled by reflective thought and determined by the consciousness of 
its purpose. And in the history of morals the gradual rationalization of 
moral judgements is taken to be one of the surer signs of moral progress. 
Of course, any study of human behaviour reveals large tracts of unredeemed 
irrationality, the defects of which are the interest of the sociologist, the 
opportunity of the demagogue and the despair of the moralist ; but the 
faith that inspires these essays is that reason cannot, in the end, be helpless 
in the face of problems of value. Both on this practical question, and 
in the scientific questions relating to sociology, the general impression left 
by this book is one of optimism with regard to method and of. critical 
scepticism with regard to the results so far achieved. Again and again, 
in examining the work of sociologists, Professor Ginsberg recurs to the 
theme, ‘ more knowledge ’, ‘ more evidence’, ‘ better technique’. There 
is an impressive quality of care and unhurried deliberateness about his 
arguments and of humility about his conclusions. Everywhere he sees 
difficulties, which make him readier to show how an enquiry should be 
conducted than to pursue it himself. But, though he is convinced that 
the enquiry is worthwhile and that the time has now passed for the sociolo- 
gist to apologise for his presuppositions and method, there are many readers 
who will find this book richer in the casual perceptions of a controlled 
and sceptical mind than in results assured by a method whose validity 
has been decisively demonstrated. M. O. 


There is little left for a reviewer to say after the excellent preface 
by Professor Goodhart and Dr. Hanbury to the Essays in Law and History, 
by Sir William Holdsworth (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1946), 
save to remark that it is an indispensable introduction to some of the 
author’s most stimulating work. The historian will be drawn at once 
to discussions of ‘Central courts of law’ (i.e. parliaments in England, 
France, and Spain), of the ‘ Education of English lawyers’ and of the 
“Influence of the legal profession’. Common lawyers will find a marvel 
of skilful exposition in the ‘ Formation and breach of contract ’, and some 
close argumentation in ‘ Unjustifiable enrichment’ and in ‘ A chapter of 
accidents in the law of libel’. Equity is represented by three articles, 
real property by two, and martial law and international law by one each. 
Although they have all been printed before, several of them come from 
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remote or obscure places. Many of the articles are controversial in form 
and in substance; the reader will therefore bear in mind-the need of 
having other books beside him before reaching a conclusion. Even if 
he dissents, he will hardly escape the conviction that the argument has 
been of the sort which contributes at every step to the elucidation of the 
matter in hand, and that it is a model of erudition, exposition, and 
geniality—in short, academic discussion of the best sort, conducted by 
a master. In most cases the editors have discreetly indicated in their 
preface where other views are to be found and have guided the reader 
to further studies. There is only one serious misprint, and that is the 
intrusion of a comma after the third word of the fifth line of the quotation 
from Hale on page 108; this gives the erroneous impression that writs 
of right were abolished in 1660—it was only the ‘ writ of right of ward’ 
which vanished’ with the feudal incidents of chivalry. The book is 
handsomely produced and contains an excellent portrait. T. F. T. P. 


The first volume of the Handbook of Latin American Studies, the out- 
growth of a small conference of scholars interested in the Latin American 
field, and financed by the American Council of Learned Societies, appeared 
in 1936. The conference became the Committee on Latin American 
Studies, the forerunner of what is to-day the Joint Committee on Latin 
American Studies of the National Research Council, the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council, under whose 
auspices the Handbook has appeared since 1942. And the Handbook itself, 
with the generous assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation, has grown 
from strength to strength. With the ninth volume, for 1943 (Harvard 
University Press, 1946), the Library of Congress has assumed responsibility 
for the editorial work as an integral part of the activities of its own great 
Hispanic Foundation ; and with this development it may be hoped that 
the future of this indispensable bibliographical tool is at last secure. The 
Handbook is a critical and selective guide to publications in the fields of the 
humanities and the social sciences. It is the work of experts, expertly 
edited by Dr. Miron Burgin ; and it deserves a place on the shelves of every 
serious library and every serious Latin American scholar. R. A. H. 


Pending the resumption of the International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences and of Writings on British History, students of history in this 
country and (perhaps) still more in other countries have every reason 
to be grateful for the Biblioggaphy of Historical Writings published in 
Great Britain and the Empire, 1940-5, edited by Mr. Louis B. Frewer 
for the British National Committee of the Intefnational Committee of 
Historical Science and published by Basil Blackwell (Oxford, 1947). It 
is-a selective bibliography, but a compilation containing 5315 entries 
may reasonably be expected to select most of what is important. The 
only large-scale omission which can be perceived is that of the transactions 
and proceedings of local societies in Great Britain. This decision may 
be considered as illogical, for the articles in the Journal of the Barbados 
Museum and the Nova Scotia Historical Society Collections, for example, 
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which are likewise local history, are faithfully listed. However, the 
exclusion is not rigorously maintained, for certain local archaeological 
journals and transactions, such as those of the Carmarthenshire Anti- 
quarian Society, are covered. If this publication were likely to be re- 
peated, it would be worth while to recommend a slightly more consistent 
line of thought on this question of local history. The arrangement is, 
on the whole, comprehensible, with one rather important exception. 
“General Works in Modern History’, by countries, appear to overlap 
other sections, notably ‘ History of Colonial, Imperial and International 
Relations’, with the result, for example, that Professor Glazebrook’s 
Canadian External Relations appears in one section and his Canada at the 
Paris Peace Conference in another. It is much easier to criticize than 
to say where the line should be drawn, for a line there must be, since there 
must be a general section and it cannot contain everything. The object 
of mentioning this point is not to criticize the editor for drawing the line 
where he did, but rather to warn users of the bibliography against the 
temptation to leave the general section out of account when looking for 
something which they might expect to find in another section. A full 
and apparently reliable index should enable them to pick up most of the 
points. The bibliography also refers to the more important reviews of 
the books listed. The same periodicals appear to have been scrutinized 
for reviews as for articles, a fact which presumably accounts for the lack 
of references to certain journals, such as the Cambridge Review and Ozford 
Magazine, which publish no articles but often contam authoritative reviews. 
R. P. 


The local historiography of Yorkshire has been well served over many 
years by more than a dozen societies and by a number of highly competent 
library officials. In a handsome brochure entitled Leeds and Yorkshire, 
a guide to the collections, issued by the Leeds Libraries and Arts Committee 
(1947), it is possible to assess the extent of the contribution which the 
Leeds corporation’s libraries have made, and are still making, in this field. 
It is a shop-window display of attractive exhibits rather than a catalogue. 
But it succeeds without faltering in its objects, giving a clear idea of the 
range and interest of Leeds resources in books and manuscripts, and 
serving as a handbook to local history itself, which is that of the whole of 
Yorkshire. Particular mention may be made of the section on the im- 
portant manuscript collections of the city central library, which is skilfully 
edited, and gives valuable information about the contents of the Temple 
Newsam collection of seventeenth and eighteenth century documents 
purchased from Lord Halifax in 1938. In this are the business papers, 
estate books and customs accounts (including apparently some official 
port books) of Sir Arthur Ingram, high sheriff in 1620 and secretary of the 
council of the north, who played a large part in the monopoly projects of 
his period. Numerous records of the Ingram family are known to be in 
the Temple Newsam papers, but much still remains to be listed and made 
available to students. It is stated that a complete catalogue of the local 
manuseripts section will be available in due course. A. V. J. 
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_ THE arrangement has been explained, ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. Most 

of the items here listed appeared in 1947, but a few are earlier publications 
whose arrival has been unavoidably delayed. We desire to express our 
gratitude to the contributors to whom we owe these notices. 

















General History and International Affairs 


Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in U.S.A. and Canada (Bulletin 
No. 19), ed. 8. Harrison Thomson, resumes publication after an interval of three years, 
and contains an article by G. C. Boyce reviewing American studies in medieval educa- 
tion, together with various useful lists, including one of continental publications on 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 1940-6. 

P. Galtier argues convincingly, mainly against Ed. Schwartz, in favour of the 
view that the Didascalia Apostolorum was composed in the first half of the third 
century and not after the Novatian crisis. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlii. 

Truesdell S. Brown examines the political attitude of the historian Hieronymus 
of Cardia and its relation to the policy of his patron Antigonus Gonatas. Amer. Hist. 
Rev. lii. 

Walter Ulrich Guyan discusses the techniques required for discovering abandoned 
settlements, and illustrates his argument from the settlements formerly occupied 
in the canton of Schaffhausen. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvi. 

I. P. Shaw dates the establishment of archbishoprics in Europe, and discusses 
the extent to which they corresponded to, or promoted, national separatism, and the 
influence upon the popes of their awareness of this fact. Church Quart. Rev. cxlv. 

H. W. Fortgens, the Ars Grammatica of Alcuin: essay on its general character. 
Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lix. ; 

Oscar G. Darlington gives an account of the methods of Gerbert (Pope Sylvester II) 
as a teacher. Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

M. D. Knowles reviews the present state of knowledge in the field of the history 
of medieval philosophy. Camb. Hist. Journ. ix. 

F. Dvornik, The Kiev State and its relations with Western Europe. [Emphasizes 
religious connexions through Bohemia.] Trans. R. Hist. Soc. xxix. 

Augustin Fliche reviews briefly the present state of the study of medieval church 
history, especially in France ; hé emphasizes the importance of canonist and polemical 
literature as sources of illumination, even for questions of ecclesiastical ‘ high politics °. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxi. 

H. Glaesener in a paper called ‘a marriage fertile in consequences’, describes 
the part played by Godfrey of Lorraine in the history of Italy, and especially of the 
papacy, after his marriage in 1054 to Beatrice of Tuscany. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlii. 

R. 8. Lopez discusses briefly the economic aspects of the intervention of Gregory 
VII and his successors in North African affairs, and attempts, in particular, to identify 
the Albericus mentioned in Gregory VII’s letter to al Nasir. Rev. Historique, cxcviii. 

J. M. de Smet identifies the magister Lambertus, whose exegetical works, as Miss 
Beryl Smalley noted in 1936, are so abundantly cited by Robert of Bridlington, with 
Lambert the scolasticus of Utrecht (c. 1086-1120), and rejects the identification with 
Lambert of Saint Omer. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlii. 

Charles Dereine has followed up his previous paper on the rule of St. Augustine 
and the canons regular with an important paper on the origins of Prémontré. He 
analyses the part of Pope Calixtus II and of Bartholomew, bishop of Laon, in deter- 
mining the foundation of St. Norbert, and explains, in the light of contemporary 
spiritual movements, why Norbert continued to be a wandering preacher, while his 
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abbey was strictly devoted to the rule of apostolic poverty, seclusion and labour. 
Careful re-examination of the texts removes apparent inconsistencies. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xlii. 

H. Strahm, The freedom of cities and citizens in the middle ages (a general dis- 
cussion, including English evidence, criticizing the views of Brunner and Keller on 
the origins of municipal liberties ; ‘ Luft macht frei’ originates as a regalian right, 
copied by non-royal cities). Schweizer Beitrage z. allg. Gesch. v. 

F. Ebrard, the making of the Corpus Juris of Justinian, examines the history of 
the different compilations in the light of the eight constitutions by which they are 
introduced. Changes of programme are brought into connexion with political events 
(Justinian wished to have his codification ready at the time of the conquest of Africa), 
and with the pressure of the legal schools. Ibid. 

Halvdan Koht discusses the development of national patriotism among literary 
men in the twelfth century. Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

Lynn White, Jr., studies the development of naturalistic tendencies in the visual 
arts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for the evidence they afford about the 
development of a scientific attitude. Ibid. 

G. Mollat describes the papal policy regarding ‘ expectatives’ from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century, and discusses the extent to which the prohibition of such 
grants by others than the pope was observed. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlii. 

F. Toussaint, basing his study on evidence from the dioceses of Liége and Cambrai, 
has written a useful paper on the history of the rural dean, particularly the methods 
of electing and appointing the dean. Ibid. 

Charles Edward Smith summarizes Innocent III’s activity in defending the persons 
and property of churchmen from molestation. (This article is based almost entirely 
on Innocent’s letters in Migne’s Patrologia.) Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxii. 

P. Rogghé, The career and family of the Florentine Conte Gualterotti, who settled 
in Ghent c. 1296-1305 and became receiver of Flanders and in 1328 chancellor of the 
count, being the first of the Lombards to stay permanently in Ghent and perhaps 
the first to do so in Flanders. Bijdr. voor de geschiedenis der Ned. i. 

Léon Dieu, argues, as against Benedetto and Charignou, that the French manu- 
script of Marco Polo (c. 1307) preserves the original text and that the traditional 
opinion is correct. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlii. 

W. Douglas Simpson in ‘ ‘* Bastard Feudalism ’’ and the Later Castles’ suggests 
that the gatehouse-keep of late thirteenth and fourteenth century castles is a symptom 
of the change from feudal levies, which could be trusted, to the mercenary contingents 
of ‘ bastard feudalism’, whose quarters are generally separated from those of the 
lord. The latter had both to command the entrance and safeguard himself from 
treachery. Examples are drawn from Scotland, England, France and Prussia. 
Antiq. Journ. xxvi. 

R. R. Betts, The place of the Czech reform movement in the history of Europe, 
1350-1450. Slav. rev. xxv. 

Mario Esposito edits, from the Turin state archives, the official account (1412) 
of the condemnation, the disinterment of the bodies, the burning of them and the 
effigies of certain heretics of Chieri who had lived in the later fourteenth century. 
He adds an interesting commentary on this inquisitional document, an account of 
these ‘heretics of Bosnia’, and notes on the practice described. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xlii. 

R. Ricard, On the short-lived bishopric of Safi in Morocco (1497 ?-1542). Ibid. 

T. J. Geest, The influence of Sebastian Franck in the Netherlands, especially upon 
Obbe Philips and Coornheert. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lix._ 

J. A. van Arkel, The constitutional relation of the Netherlands to the Holy Roman 
Empire. Disagreements which began under Philip the Good were not settled in 
the time of Philip II ; the states regarded themselves as members of the empire until 
1590 and first claimed sovereignty against it in 1605, but the claim was not conceded 
by the emperors until 1648 and by the imperial diet never. Ibid. 

T. S. Jansma prints two Dordrecht depositions which throw light on Olivier 
Brunel and trade between Holland and the White Sea in the sixteenth century. From 
this and other evidence the article proves that Brunel died in 1585 and sailed in Danish 
northern waters in 1583. It explains the presence of two Russian merchants in 
Dordrecht in 1575 as probably due to the difficulty of trading in that yearin Amsterdam, 
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and gives a valuable review of the general relations of Dutch and Russian traders at 
the time. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lix. 

J. Kleintjes prints a letter of 1585 from H. Sudermann, Syndic of the Hanse 
Towns, to the General of the Jesuits. The letter urges the general to use his influence 
with the king of Poland to persuade the latter to impede English trade with Russia. 
Bijdr. en med. van het. Hist. Gen. Ixv. 

M. Coens gives an account of correspondence between the Bollandist D. Pape- 
broch and the priory of la Chaise-Dieu-du Theil as an example of his hagiographical 
method. Anal. Bolland. Ixiv. 

Alfred van der Essen discusses the vain attempts of the Dutch to make the Venetians 
fulfil their financial obligations under the defensive alliance of 1619. (Article based 
largely on the reports of the Spanish ambassador in Venice, La Roca, to the Cardinal- 
Infante.) Miscellanea L. van der Essen. 

J. V. Polidensky, ‘ Gallants to Bohemia’. ([Describes, largely from P.R.O. docu- 
ments, the raising and employment in Bohemia in 1620 of about 2000 British troops.] 
Slav. rev. xxv. 

W. P. Coolhaas prints an interesting official report, written in 1631 by A. van 
Diemen, of the activities of the Dutch East India Co. Bijdr. en med. van lut. Hist. 
Gen. lxv. 

B. Porshnev, Gustavus Adolphus and the initiation of the Russo-Polish war of 
1632. ([Cf. ante, lxi. 435: effective alliance with Russia necessary for Gustavus 
to protect his rear against Poland: based on the Moscow archives.] Voprosy ist. i. 

M. G. de Boer shows, partly from the notes of Sijbrand Schot (see ante, Ixii. 430), 
that the friendly personal relations of Tromp and Warwick prevented friction between 
their fleets in 1642. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lix. 

O. Weinstein, The Russo-Swedish war of 1655-8. [Critical review of other his- 
torians’ treatment: emphasizes the role of Russia in the Northern war, 1655-60.] 
Voprosy ist. iii. 

William C. Repetti prints a letter written in Guam in 1678, giving account of the 
trials and missionary labours of the Jesuits there. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxii. 

R. W. Seton-Watson, Main currents in Russian foreign policy, from Peter the 
Great to Nicholas II. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. xxix. 

John J. Murray prints a paper written in 1709 by Robert Jackson, British chargé 
@affaires at Stockholm, on the monopolistio Swedish Tar Company. Huntington 
Library Quarterly, x. 

A. N. Kurat prints texts, in original French, of seven letters of Poniatowski, 
July-October, 1711, concerning battle of the Pruth and Charles XII’s relations with 
the Turks. Slav. rev. xxvi. 

T. K. Krylova, The ‘diplomatic preparations for the entry of the Russian army 
into Swedish Pomerania in 1711. [Detailed analysis, using the Russian archives, of 
Russian relations with the other powers 1709-11.] Ist. zap. xix. 

A. V. Efimov, Projects for Russian colonies in West Indies and South America 
in the early eighteenth century. [Particularly schemes put up by Rupert Beck in 
1711 for Tobago and in 1735-7 by adventurers in England for Guiana.] Izv. Akad. 
Nauk §.8.8.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, iv, no. 2. 

The Aland Conference, 1718-19. [Based on the Russian archives: emphasizes 
Peter’s original design of a Russo-Swedish-French alliance in conjunction with Prussia.] 
Voprosy ist. vi. 

Max Savelle sketches the development of noisy British patriotism into a sense of 
detachment from European international affairs in the British North American colonies, 
1750-75. Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

G. Debien discusses the surrender of certain parts of the French colony of Saint 
Domingue to the British, 1793 ; he represents this act as being something more than 
the treason of a class, but rather, to some extent, the culmination of a long-standing 
movement for political and economic independence. He prints some contemporary 
lists of the leaders of this movement. Rev. d’Hist. et de Géog. d’Haiti, xvii. 

H. Nef discusses Rousseau’s attitude towards (i) fundamental law, (ii) separation 
of powers, (iii) the rule of law. Schweizer Beitrage z. allg. Gesch. v. 

Claire-Eliane Engel describes the brothers Guillaume-Antoine and Jean-André 


de Lue and their numerous personal contacts with English society. Zeitschr. fir 
Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvi. 
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W. van Eeden, The fall of Struensee. Summarizes the reports of the Dutch minister 
Bose de la Calmette and of J. C. van Deurs, commissioner at Elsinore (which add 
little to the story) and reviews the treatment of the episode by the Dutch dramatists 
in the nineteenth century. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lix. 

A. Kaganov, Russian knowledge of, and opinion on, the French Revolution, 
1789-96. [Based on the press and contemporary memoirs.] Voprosy ist. vii. 

Eugéne Mottaz discusses the intrigues in Paris and Switzerland which led to the 
creation and supersession of the short-lived République Rhodanique. Zeitschr. fir 
Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvii. 

J. Fred Rippy and E. R. Brann examine the communications between Alexander 
von Humboldt and Bolivar, and show how little foundation they afford for the legend 
that the former inspired the latter to his task of liberation. Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

C. Morley, Alexander I, Czartoryski and the Polish question, 1801-13. Slav. rev- 
XXV. 
8. Kieniewicz, The Free State of Cracow, 1815-46. [Sketches the internal divisions 
and conditions.] Ibid. xxvi. 

J. Fred Rippy gives a brief sketch of the Latin American ‘ boom’ on the British 
money market in the 1820’s. Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 

O. Shparo, Canning and the Greek question. [A general review.] Voprosy ist. xii. 

W. P. Coolhaas, French colonization and agrarian policy in Algeria, 1830-1930 : 
generai study. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lix. 

Thomas le Duc discusses the Anglo-American controversy about the Maine-New 
Brunswick boundary, 1839: he concludes that the real British interest was in the 
overland winter route to Canada, and the real American interest was in the rich lands 
round Aroostook ; these were compatible, but imaginary interests on both sides nearly 
prevented a settlement. Amer. Hist. Rev. liii. 

Marcel Emerit exposes certain misstatements in Leon Roches’ T'rente-deux ans 
a travers Islam, of which the most important relate to his attempts to organize 
religious opposition to Abd. el Kader in 1841 and his supposed journey to Mecca. 
Rev. Africaine, xci. 

W. J. Rose, Wielopolski’s letter to Metternich, April 1846, on the Austrian policy 
in Galicia. Slav. rev. xxvi. 

B. G. Ivanyi, The attitude of the British working classes to Eastern European 
revolutions, principally Hungary, 1846-8. Ibid. 

Wilfried Haeberli discusses Engels’s attitude to the Swiss civil war of 1847. 
Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvii. 

Louis Burgener discusses Guizot’s attitude towards intervention between the 
Swiss Confederation and the Sonderbund. (Based especially on the reports of Apponyi, 
Austrian ambassador in Paris, to Metternich.) Ibid. e 

I. Udaltsov, The Czech revolutionary movement in 1848. Voprosy ist. v. 

Charles E. Nowell discusses the efforts of the Portuguese to keep their African 
empire in the nineteenth century and to obtain a belt of continuous territory under 
Portuguese sovereignty from Angola to Mozambique. Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 

P. Grandchamp and Bechir Mokaddem print an abstract of a journal describing 
a special embassy from the Bey of Tunis to Napoleon III in 1853. Revue Africaine, xc. 

A. Manfred, The background of the Franco-Russian alliance. [Argues that it 
was due to French isolation, not Russian aims in Balkans ; covers 1871-88.] Voprosy 
ist. i. 

J. Fred Rippy, in two articles, estimates the total size, geographical distribution 
and functional classification of British investments in Latin America at the end of 
1913 (with a retrospect to 1876) and 1931. Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 

R. W. Seton-Watson prints documents on the Near Eastern crisis from the Russian 
embassy in London, Feb.-March 1878, mainly from and to Shuvalov. [See ante, 
Ixii. 424.] Slav. rev. xxv. 

Melvin C. Wren studies the interferences of Pobedonostsev with Russian policy 
in the Balkans from 1881 to 1888. (The religious side of Pobedonostsev’s aspirations 
and intrigues is stressed.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 

J. Visser prints letters of Robert Fruin with advice and support for the fund for 
the promotion of Dutch teaching in South Africa, 1890, and sketches the circum- 
stances of its foundation. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lix. 
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Peter E. Hogan describes the part played by the Catholic University of America 
and its affairs in the controversy which raged, both in Rome and in America, during 
the 1890's, over the so-called heresy of ‘ Americanism’. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxiii. 

A. 8. Erusalimsky, German relations with Italy 1894-96. [Mainly based on 
Die Grosse Politik . . .; afew points from the Russian foreign office archives.] Izv. 
Akad. Nauk S8.8.8.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, iv, no. 3. 

A. L. Narochnitsky, England, China, and Japan on the eve of the war of 1894-5. 
[Argues that British policy towards Japan since 1890 was much more pro-Japanese 
than usually represented.] Ist. zap. xix. 

A. 8. Erusalimsky, Divergencies between Austro-Hungarian and German policy, 
1895-6, in regard to the Balkans and Constantinople, in relation to Great Britain, 
Italy, and Russia. Voprosy ist. ix. 

John T. Farrell describes Archbishop Ireland’s unsuccessful attempt, on the pope’s 
behalf, to prevent the outbreak of war between the U.S.A. and Spain in 1898. He 
places this ‘ mission’ in the setting of the archbishop’s feuds with other members 
of the Catholic hierarchy. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxiii. 

F. I. Notovich, Epilogue of the Bosnian crisis of 1908-9. [The military under- 
standing between Austria-Hungary and Germany and their policy of aggression.] 
Izv. Akad. Nauk S§.8.8.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, iv, no. 1. 

H. A. Erofeyev, Anglo-American relations and the blockade in 1914-15. Ist. 
zap. Xxi. 

Guido Kisch discusses the part played by Congressman Sabath in persuading 
President Wilson (in June 1918) that Czechoslovakia should obtain outright inde- 
pendence, instead of mere autonomy within the Habsburg empire. He prints a letter 
from Mr. Sabath on this topic. Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 

Henri Hauser illustrates the incessant progress of development to which the science 
of economic geography is subject, and casts doubt on the possibility of establishing 
‘ absolute ’ laws of economic geography. Rev. Historique, cxevii. 

J. M. Romein, a programme for the study of ‘ theoretical history ’ (as contrasted _ 
with research and the philosophy of history), dealing with ‘all those problems of 
method which the practice of historiography sets—or would set, if the left half of the 


historian’s brain knew what the right half was doing’. Schweizer Beitrage z. allg. 
Gesch. v. 


France 


Raymond Lautier in ‘ Christian and Merovingian Gaul, 1940-4’ summarizes the 
results of excavations in France during the war, which bear on this period. Antiq. 
Journ. xxvii. 

B. de Gaiffier discusses the cult of the sixth-century bishop of Rouen, Melantius, 
and suggests that it begins with the discovery of his relics in 1042. He disentangles 
the late medieval confusion between Melantius and the eastern bishop, Melas of 
Rhinocorura. Anal. Bolland. lxiv. 

N. R. Ker prints from a Canterbury MS. a new fragment of miracles of St. Quen 
belonging to the group published by Dom Wilmart in Anal Bolland. li. Ibid. 

David Douglas surveys the state of Normandy before the Norman conquest 9f 
England: the character of the settlements, relations with pagan Norsemen and 
with the kings of France, vicissitudes of churches and monasteries, &c. Proc. Brit. 
Acad. xxxiii. 

R. Latouche, a rather thin survey of work on French economic history (mainly 
agrarian), largely in the Capetian period, emphasizing regional differences. 
Beitrage z. allg. Gesch. v. 

J. de Font-Réaulx discusses critically the thesis of Hans Hirsch on the diplomas 
of Conrad III and Frederick Barbarossa relating to the kingdom of Arles. Annales 
du Midi, No. 203, July 1939. 

B.-A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé traces the relations of Henry II with Brittany, 
examines the causes of opposition to him and his share in the creation of the ducal 
authority. Annales de Bretagne, liii. fasc. ii. 

C. Brunel prints for the first time the fifteenth-century Quercy dialect account 
of the life and miracles of St. Fleur, a fourteenth-century female religious of the 
Hospitaller house of Beaulieu in the diocese of Cahors. Anal. Bolland, Ixiv. 
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Ch. Higounet describes briefly the resistance of the Parlement of Toulouse to 
Charles VIII’s orders for putting Jean de Foix, vicomte de Narbonne, in possession 
of the county of Comminges. Rev. Historique, cxcvii. 

Gaston Zeller discusses the administrative machinery of France before the creation 
of the Intendants; he stresses particularly the wide administrative competence of 
the Parlements and their struggles with the Governors for jurisdiction. Ibid. 

Owen Ulph studies briefly the tactics of Bodin in the estates-general of 1576 and 
the difficulty of reconciling them with his theory of sovereignty. Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 

J. Martin-Demézil, Louis de Caumartin, French ambassador with the Swiss Con- 
federation, and French policy in Switzerland, 1605-7 (based on a register of 170 ‘ in-’ 
and ‘ out-letters ’, hitherto unknown, preserved at the castle of Meslay, Vendémois). 
Schweizer Beitrage z. allg. Gesch. v. 

G. Debien describes the formation of the early settlements in the western quarter 
of the colony of Saint Domingue, and the early stages of their consolidation into large 
plantations (1680-1715). He concludes with some important generalizations on the 
early economic history of the sugar colonies. Revue d’Hist. et de Géog. d’Haiti, 
XViii. 

Louis Mazoyer attempts to explain why the violent religious revival of 1700-2 
in the Cevennes was confined to the peasants ; he rejects the explanation of economic 
distress, since the peasants most affected by the revival appear to have been prosperous, 
and suggests that they were exposed to this form of illuminism by their want of the 
political education which preserved the Protestant bourgeois and notables from partici- 
pation in the movement. (In the light of the history of other ‘resistance movements ’ 
this psychological theory seems slightly dubious.) Rev. Hist. cxevii. 

Jean Egret illustrates, from the private papers of Jean-Jacques Vidaud de la 
Tour, the career of a conseiller d’état on the eve of the French Revolution. Ibid. 
exeviii. 

G. Debien describes the equipment, agricultural routine, and economic manage- 
ment of an indigo plantation in the southern quarter of Saint-Domingue, 1780-92. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Colonies Frangaises. 

G. Debien examines the legend of Toussaint l’Ouverture’s private fortune. Revue 
d’Hist. et de Géog. d’Haiti, xvii. 

Georges Bourgin prints a letter and memorandum of Odilon Barrot, September 
1830, on the public works policy and the unemployment crisis in Paris. Rev. His- 
torique, cxcviii. 

A. I. Molok, The July days, 1830, in Paris. [Fifty-page analysis, with special 
emphasis on the role of the ‘ plebeian masses ’.] Ist. zap. xx. 

V. Volgin, Equalitarian and socialistic tendencies in French secret societies, 1830- 
34 [principally the ‘ Societé des amis du Peuple’ and the ‘Societé des Droits de 
YHomme ’.] Voprosy ist. vi. 

F. V. Potemkin, The cotton spinning industry in France under the July Monarchy. 
[Uses the Archives Nationales.] Izv. Akad. Nauk S8.S.8.R., seriya ist. i filosofii, 
iv, no. 1. 

Odette Merlat describes the measures taken to preserve the archives of the German 
occupation of France, and to reconstitute from oral testimony the history of the 
Resistance. Rev. Hist. excvii. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


Franz Beyerle discusses the date and circumstances of the foundation of the 
abbeys of Murbach and, Reichenau, and attempts to reconstruct the intentions of the 
founder Bishop Perminius, contrasting them with those of St. Boniface. Zeitschr. 
fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvii. 

Paul Aebischer reviews the arguments for accepting as genuine the testament 
of Bishop Tello. Ibid. 

B. Boesch reviews recent literature on the origins of the common name for the 
German people (thiudisk, theodiscus, teutonicus). Schweizer Beitrige z. allg. Gesch. v. 

Karl Schib discusses the northern frontier of Switzerland and the historical forces 
which determined it between 1098 and 1815. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, 


xxvii. 
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Theophil Graf describes the controversy between the abbey of Engelberg and the 
parishioners of Stans about the right of presentation to the living. Ibid. 

Bruno Meyer continues his studies in the history of the Habsburg family property, 
and discusses (in two articles) the partition between the elder and younger branches, 
1238-9, and the struggle with Savoy over the Kiburg inheritance. Ibid. 

M. M. Smirin, The condition of the peasantry in south-western Germany in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Ist. zap. xix. 

Oskar Vasella gives a somewhat unfavourable view of the condition of the Swiss 
bishops and clergy on the eve of the Reformation. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, 
XXVii. 

H. Sigrist denies that either Reichsreform under Maximilian I or the Swabian 
war led to a breach between the Swiss Confederation and the Reich; the peace of 
Basel, far from showing that the Confederation separated from the Reich in 1495, 
indicates the opposite. Schweizer Beitrige z. allg. Gesch. v. 

W. Naf, Swiss Humanism, 1510-20, focuses in Swiss patriotism; this gives a 
specific Swiss form to a humanism aligned previously with the Rhinelands and the 
Danube. Praise of ‘ Helvetia’ is the keynote. Ibid. 

Paul E. Martin prints a document relating to the killing of some Neuchatel soldiers 
in the war between Berne and Geneva, 1536. Zeitschr. fiir Schweizer. Geschichte. 
XXvii. 

Hans Roth describes the attitude of Hans Jakob vom Staal, of Solothurn, to 
political questions during the Thirty Years’ War, as revealed by his unpublished 
Secreta Domestica vom Staallorum. Ibid. xxvi. 

Jacques Droz summarizes briefly the reactions of German thinkers to the French 
Revolution ; he stresses their inability to comprehend its social significance. Rev. 
Historique, cxcviii. 

Walter Consuelo Langsam describes briefly the principles by which the Emperor 
Francis II was guided in the performance of his personal duties as a sovereign. 
(Fordham University Studies, Burke Society Series, 2.) 

Adolf Gasser discusses the conflict between the federalist and centralizing parties 
in the Helvetic Republic of 1798, and compares the republic unfavourably with its 
predecessor the Hidgenossenschaft in respect of local self-government. Zeitschr. fir 
Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvii. 

Ernst Umlauff studies, with very full statistical detail, the history of the German 
book and journal publishing industry to 1930. Europa-Archiv, Sept. 1947. 

Eduard Vischer discusses some of the personalities and ideas involved in the con- 
flicts over religious freedom and education in the canton of Aargau, 1840-44. Zeitschr. 
fiir Schweizer. Geschichte, xxvii. 

Mare Paschoud examines the constitutional question whether the existence of the 
Sonderbund was contrary to the pact of the Swiss Confederation ; he dwells on the 
relations of the Lucerne leaders with foreign powers, especially Austria, which were 
the most objectionable feature of the Sonderbund. Ibid. 

Francesco Bertoliatti describes the fate of the exiled Sonderbund leaders who 
escaped to Milan, November 1847. Ibid. 

Harold Dean Cater prints two letters from Henry Adams, describing conditions 
in the Gymnasium which he attended in Berlin, 1859. Amer. Hist. Rev. liii. 

William Maehl studies the attitude of the German socialist parties to questions 
of foreign policy, especially reparations, in 1921-2. (He assumes the justice of the 
German arguments about reparations in this period.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 

Paul R. Sweet prints a correspondence of 1928 which makes it clear that Chancellor 
Seipel, while discountenancing a premature agitation for an Anschluss between 
Austria and Germany, was by no means so definitely resolved against the idea of an 
Anschluss sooner or later. Ibid. 



































































Great Britain and Ireland 


Sir Cyril Fox discusses the modifications which recent discoveries and arguments 
have effected in the views expressed in his book of 1923, The Archaeology of the 
Cambridge Region. Camb. Hist. Journ. ix. 
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C. E. Stevens suggests that the principal motive for Caesar’s invasions in 55 and 
54 B.c. derived from the political situation in Rome ; that it was first and foremost 
Caesar’s desire to have ‘ something to do ’, so that his enemies might have no grounds 
for pressing for his recall from Gaul before he was ready to come. Antiquity, xxi. 

Graham Webster and Norman Booth describe a Romano-British pottery kiln 
near Lincoln, probably of the period 280-350 a.p. A wide variety of pottery was 
produced at this kiln. Antiq. Journ. xxvii. 

P. Grosjean discusses seven points of Celtic history bearing on the Paschal con- 
troversy of the early seventh century. Anal. Bolland. lxiv. 

F. Wormald discusses and prints the Litany of saints in Arundel MS. 60 and points 
out the persistence of relations between Glastonbury and the Winchester Abbeys 
in the eleventh century, shown by it. Ibid. 

David Douglas discusses the history of the reputation of the Norman conquest, 
as treated by generations of English men of letters and historians. New English Rev., 
Xiv. 

A. Hamilton Thompson, The Welsh Medieval Dioceses [a suggestive general survey]. 
Journal of Hist. Soc. of Church in Wales, i. - 

D. M. Dunlop prints, with explanations, three maps prepared about 1154 for Roger 
of, Sicily by the Arabian geographer, al-Idrisi; they show Scotland (desolate and 
barbarous, without towns), Ireland (with three towns in ruins) and part of England 
(with a number of towns). Scot. Hist. Rev. xxvi. 

C. R. Cheney prints, with commentary, four papal privileges issued by popes to 
Gilbertine houses, 1178-92. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxi. 

E. D. Jones, Norma Davies and Rhiannon Roberts print (with facsimiles) five 
charters in favour of the abbey of Strata Marcella,-a.p. 1190-1226. Nat. Library 
of Wales Journal, v. 

Thomas Jones prints (with facsimile), from Exeter Cathedral Library MS. 3514, a 
‘Cronica de Wallia ’, consisting of annals falling within the period 1190-1266, and 
another set of annals for the period 1254-85 which contains entries in close verbal 
agreement with the corresponding entries in the ‘Cronica de Wallia’. Both are 
akin to the related texts of the Annales Cambriae and Brut y Tywysogeon, and must 
be taken into account’ when using these two chronicles. Bull. of Board of Celtic 
Studies, xii. 

C. Roth details military and patriotic services af English Jews from 1204 to c. 1870. 
Bibliography. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xv. 

Sidney Painter attempts to explain how Magna Carta, although it dealt directly 
with obsolete problems, had such permanent importance in English history. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. liii. 

C. Roth, Elijah of London [Scholar and financier, c. 1220-84, with pedigree]. 
Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xv. 

R. F. Treharne discusses briefly the rise in the social status and political importance 
of knights, as a class, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and uses it as a clue 
to explain their part in the constitutional crisis of 1258-67. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Xxi. 

The Bishop of Swansea and Brecon sketches the career of Bogo de Clare (d. 1294), 
chancellor of Llandaff, and treasurer of York. Journal of Hist. Soc. of Church in 
Wales, i. 

A. J. Collins prints a bilingual ‘ Starr’ concerning the Jewish cemetery at North- 
ampton in 1271. [Facsimile.] Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xv. 

J. Griffiths prints contemporary lists of burgages and burgesses in Conway c. 1295 
and 1305-6. Trans. Caernarvonshire Hist. Soc. viii. 

Lord Cooper estimates the total Scottish population about 1300 [by extrapolating 
backwards the ascertained later curves] and its distribution among the dioceses [by 
averaging taxation yields as a rough guide to relative numbers]. Scot. Hist. Rev. 
XXV1. 

J. T. Driver studies the papal provisions to cathedral and parish benefices in the 
diocese of Hereford, 1307-77. He concludes that effective papal interference was 
not disproportionately frequent, and was often invoked by the crown, nobility, uni- 
versities, &c.; also that the Statute of Provisors appears to have made a considerable 
difference, though it increased the control of the crown rather than the bishops’ 
freedom of action. Church Quart. Rev. clxv. 
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George L. Haskins summarizes the development of parliament in the later middle 
ages, with special reference to the transition from king’s court to representative 
assembly. Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

W. A. Pantin traces the development of domestic architecture in Oxford from the 
middle ages to the end of the seventeenth century with numerous plans, and prints 
(i) an early fifteenth century carpenter’s contract and (ii) an inventory of household 
goods of 1626. Antiq. Journ. xxvii. 

Margaret Galway discusses the early career of Joan, the ‘ Fair Maid of Kent’ 
and her connexion with the foundation of the Order of the Garter. (The conclusions 
of this article depend much on the validity of Dr. Huppé’s method of literary inter- 
pretation, applied to the Voeux du Héron and certain passages of Chaucer.) Univ. 
of Birmingham Hist. Journal, i. 

John H. Harvey supplements his book on Henry Yevele with details of mouldings 
used by him and his contemporaries. Antiq. Journ. xxvii. 

B. Charles discusses the history of the vicarage and tithes of Nevern in Pembroke- 
shire, 1377-1654. Journal of Hist. Soc. of Church in Wales, i. 

K. B. McFarlane discusses the loans made to the Lancastrian kings; he rejects 
the view that these loans were extorted by compulsion, and suggests that the lenders 
were rewarded by the device of ‘ chevisance ’, which probably consisted of a heavy 
discount from the sums nominally lent. (This assumes that, where loans were con- 
cerned, the Receipt Rolls do not give actual receipts.) Camb. Hist. Journ. ix. 

Annie I. Dunlop describes the working and living conditions of the fifteenth 
century Scottish student, adducing new evidence from the MS. Acts of the Faculty 
of Arts at St. Andrews University. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxvi. 

W. Croft Dickinson prints an extract from the Aberdeen Guild Court Book showing 
the use, as early as February 1460, of the king’s ‘Signet of the Unicorn’ in a 
case touching his special duty ‘to defend orphanis and pupillis beyng within age ’. 
Ibid. 

Douglas Guthrie describes briefly James IV of Scotland’s experiments in private 
medical practice and public health. Bull. of the Hist. of Medicine, xxi. 

G. Williams discusses the deprivation and exile of Richard Davies (afterwards 
bishop of St. Davids, d. 1581) under Mary, and supplements the account of him in 
the D.N.B. Journal of Hist. Soc. of Church in Wales, i: 

Gladys Dickinson prints, from the Bibliothéque Nationale MSS., the instructions 
given in March 1550, to the French ambassador, Fumel, on the eve of his mission to 
Scotland [a mission designed to commit Scotland even more firmly to the ‘ auld alli- 
ance’ both in peace and war]. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxvi. 

Andrew McKerral discusses the economic and military status of the tacksman, 
mainly in Argyll, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. Ibid. 

Paul H. Kocher discusses and explains the reputation of physicians for impiety 
in Elizabethan times. Huntington Library Quarterly, x 

Ernest A. Strathmann discusses the question whether John Dee or Thomas Hariot 
was the ‘ conjuror’ in Raleigh’s entourage to whom Parsons referred in his Responsio 
of 1592. (Although some of the evidence points to Dee, he thinks Hariot is still the 
likelier candidate.) Ibid. 

Geoffrey Soden attempts a rehabilitation of Godfrey Goodman, bishop of Gloucester 
(1583-1656) and gives an account, based on Goodman’s works and unpublished sources, 
of his career down to his appointment to the bishopric. Church Quart. Rev. cxliv-cxlv. 

G. H. Martin gives a brief account of the history of the Royal Grammar School, 
Colchester, to 1900. The Colcestrian, cxxxi, new series. 

Virgil B. Heltzel prints two letters from Ferdinando Pulton to Lord Chancellor 
Egerton about the preparation and publication of Pulton’s collection of statutes. 
Huntington Library Quarterly, xi. 

A. G. Dickens investigates the extent and character of recusancy in Yorkshire 
on the basis of a census taken in 1604, and concludes that recusants and non- 
communicants were no more than one and a half per cent. of the population of the 
county. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xxxvii. 

Charles C. Gillispie examines, and tries to tabulate, the scientific interests of members 
of the Royal College of Physicians during the reign of James I; he discusses the 
part which the College itself played in promoting scientific inquiry and its members 
played in the early history of the Royal Society. Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 
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Louis B. Wright surveys briefly the literary production of the southern colonies 
before the American revolution. Huntington Library Quarterly, x. 

Norman Bentwich describes certain causes célébres showing the change in legal 
practice as to Jewish marriages, legitimacy, divorce, and charities, seventeenth to 
nineteenth centuries. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xv. 

H. E. I. Phillips gives a short account of the Traskites, a Judaising sect, c. 1617-40. 
Ibid. 

F. Jones prints the will and inventory of the chattels of Thomas Bankes, dean of 
St. Asaph, d. 1634. Journal of Hist. Soc. of Church in Wales, i. 

A. H. Dodd discusses the disputes that arose out of the Caernarvonshire elections 
to the Long Parliament. Bull.of Board of Celtic Studies, xii. 

Helen W. Randall analyses the anniversary sermons preached on the martyrdom 
of King Charles I, and discusses the successive changes in their style and content from 
1649 to the middle of the nineteenth century. Huntington Library Quarterly, x. 

Paul H. Hardacre gives a short sketch of William Boteler, one of Cromwell’s major- 
generals. Ibid. xi. 

Henry W. Meikle discusses the signs of cultural development in Scotland during 
the later part of the seventeenth century, a period of Scottish history whose promise 
has been ignored by historians. Glasgow University Publications, Ixxiii. 

A. H. Maclean discusses the resemblances between the doctrines of George 
Lawson’s Politia Sacra et Civilis and those of Locke’s Civil Government, written thirty 
years later. He points out that Locke possessed a copy of Lawson’s book. Camb. 
Hist. Journ. ix. 

Philip Styles describes the manoeuvres of parties, and the constitutional struggles 
which proceeded from them, in the corporation of Bewdley during the reigns of the 
later Stuarts. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journal, i. 

J. G. Young prints some court records of 1680 concerning the family of Lyssons, 
of Jamaica. Jamaican Hist. Rev. i. 

J. G. Young discusses the foundation and planning of the town of Kingston, 
Jamaica. Ibid. 

Charles F. Mullett prints some ‘ paradoxes’ of Jacobite tendency, on the logical 
position of the revolutionaries of 1688, from a manuscript in the Ellesmere papers. 
Huntington Library Quarterly, x. 

Theodore Hornberger discusses the scientific work of John Mitchell (1690 ?-1768) 
in botany, zoology, medicine, cartography and climatology. (His interest in the 
two last had a strongly political tinge.) Ibid. 

Chester Kirby reviews the evidence on which the articles for the impeachment 
of Somers and his colleagues were prepared in 1701. (This evidence, which deals 
primarily with the Partition Treaties, consists of the letters produced by Vernon, 
some of which were printed by Japikse : a full manuscript copy has now come to light 
in the John Carter Brown Library.) Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

Henrietta Tayler prints extracts from Argyll’s reports to Townshend and Stanhope 
during the difficult winter campaign of 1715-16 against the Jacobites ; the Scottish 
commander’s diffidence and subservience contrast strangely with the complete success 
of his strategy. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxvi. 

K. Evans continues his study of eighteenth-century Caernarvon [with interesting 
statistics of resident and non-resident burgesses]. Trans. Caernarvonshire Hist. 
Soc. viii. 

J. L. McCracken describes Irish parliamentary elections between the accession 
of George II and the Octennial Act. Irish Hist. Studies, v. 

Sir Noel B. Livingston prints some letters from Thomas Hill, a lawyer in Jamaica, 
to his wife in England, 1741-8. Jamaican Hist. Rev. i. 

Sir Noel B. Livingston prints extracts from the vestry minutes of Kingston, 
Jamaica, 1744-7, illustrating church finance and equipment. Ibid. 

G. C. B. Davies discusses Samuel Walker’s evangelical (but not Methodist) 
‘Parsons’ Club’ at Truro, 1750-60, and attempts to reconstruct (from somewhat 
inadequate evidence) its probable membership. Church Quart. Rev. cxlv. 

G. Tibbott and Monica Davies contribute a survey of the archives of the Calvinistic 
Methodist Church of Wales, deposited in the National Library since 1934. Nat. 
Library of Wales Journal, v. 

Franklin Thayer Nichols discusses the organization, recruitment and discipline 
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of Braddock’s army in America. (He presents Braddock in a not unfavourable light 
as a disciplinarian and organizer.) WijJliam and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser. iv. 

M. Dorothy George discusses (with illustrations) some English caricatures of 
Wales and Welshmen in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. Nat. Library 
of Wales Journal, v. 

John Mason describes, chiefly from the MS. Forfeited Estates Papers, the de- 
plorable economic and social conditions of the Highlands after the Forty-five and the 
laudable efforts undertaken between 1755 and 1784 by the Commissioners for these 
Estates to improve agriculture, industry, communications and education. Scot. 
Hist. Rev. xxvi. 

James Fergusson shows, mainly from unpublished Ayrshire letters, how personal 
relationships and family ties contributed to ‘ making interest’ in Scottish county 
elections in the eighteenth century. Ibid. xxvi. 

H. P. Jacobs and Hugh Paget print an instalment of the official correspondence 
of Roger Hope Elletson, lieutenant-governor of Jamaica, 1766-8. Jamaican Hist. 
Rev. i. 

Lewis Edwards, Daniel Mendoza [Pugilist, 1765-1836]. Trans. Jewish Hist. 
Soc. xv. 

W. M. Merchant discusses the political works of Richard Watson, bishop of Llandaff 
(d. 1816). Journal of Hist. Soc. of Church in Wales, i. 

William B. Willcox discusses British strategy in North America, 1778. (An im- 
portant article, which brings out the necessary connexions between strategy and 
politics ; it emphasizes, without being able to explain, the government’s crucial 
decision against trying to contain the French forces in European waters.) Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xix. 

Hardin Craig, Jr., prints six letters from Nelson to Lady Nelson, 13 January-— 
24 February 1801, from the manuscripts of the Huntington Library. Huntington 
Library Quarterly, xi. 

Hugh Paget describes the foundation of the town of Mandeville, Jamaica. 
Jamaican Hist. Rev. i. 

J. Ingman, Early Bangor Banks [1818-40]. Trans. Caernarvonshire Hist. Soc. viii. 

Marion Lochhead prints the ‘ Domestic Arrangements and Regulations for the 
Servants ’ imposed by Lady Breadalbane at Taymouth Castle in 1829. Scot. Hist. 
Rev. xxvi. 

A. Temple Patterson briefly describes electoral corruption in the borough of 
Leicester, 1832-54. History, xxxi. 

M. Hamlin Cannon describes the Mormpn mission to Great Britain, 1837-60. 
(This was essentially a campaign for emigrants to the Mormon colony, but the number 
of baptisms greatly exceeded that of the emigrants.) Amer. Hist. Rev. lii. 

T. P. O'Neill describes the unsuccessful attempts of government and scientists 
to diagnose and remedy the potato blight in Ireland, 1845-6. Irish Hist. Studies, v. 

W. H. G. Armytage prints excerpts of letters from Goldwin Smith to George 
Howell and A. J. Mundella, 1866-78. Queen’s Quarterly, liv. 

Jean O. McLachlan describes the formation and development of the Cambridge 
Historical Tripos. Camb. Hist. Journ. ix. 

Stephen Richards Graubard studies the British government’s handling of de- 
mobilization after the first World War. Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 


Italy 


Antonio Minto discusses the exile and death of M. Agrippa Postumus, the last 
grandson of Augustus, on the island of Planasia (Pianosa) near Elba. Archiv. stor. 
ital., anno cv. 

Enrico Fiumi studies from the archives the method of selling by auction the rights 
of octrot in medieval Volterra and the regulation of innkeepers there. Prints a series 
of illustrative extracts. Ibid. anno ciii-civ. 

B. Carlo de Frede writes upon the humanist Tristano Caracciolo’s Life of Joanna 
I of Naples. Ibid. anno cv. 

Anna Saita Revignas gives an account of two manuscripts and a file of papers 
of historical interest listed in the third and last volume of the Codici Palatini of the 
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Bibliotheca Nazionale at Florence. The first (1103) is a register of the First Chancellery 
of the Florentine Republic, running from 1461 to 1474 and contains copies of 657 
letters relating chiefly to the protection of Florentine subjects at a distance. The 
second (1091) comprises correspondence of the Dieci di Balia from December 1479 
to April 1480 ; it is of particular interest for the letters relating to Lorenzo de’ Medici’s 
famous journey to Naples to obtain peace from Ferrante. The file (1104) is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of sixteenth century papers, including a copy of a letter of Wolsey 
of 1519; all have reference, directly or indirectly to Piero Ardinghelli, secretary to 
Leo X, and his three sons. Archiv. stor. ital., anno ciii-civ. 

Achille de Rubertis studies the Spanish conspiracy against Venice in 1618 with 
the help of the Florentine State Archives and supports the veracity of Sarpi’s account 
of it. Ibid. anno cv. 

Franco Valsecchi describes, from materials in the Prussian State Archives, an 
unsuccessful project of alliance between Charles Emmanuel III of Sardinia and 
Frederick II of Prussia in 1749. Prints the abortive treaty. Ibid. anno cv. 

Silvio Furlani describes the diplomatic exchanges concerning the abolition by 
Pius VII of the Tuscan post office in Rome after his restoration in 1814. Ibid. anno cv. 

Ernesto Stefan studies the personalities and work of the original founders (G. P. 
Vieusseux and others) of the Archivio storico italiano from 1841, the year of foundation, 
to 1847. Ibid. anno ciii-civ. 

Sergio Camerani studies the state of Tuscany on the eve of the revolution of 1859, 
the preparation of the revolutionary movement and the victory of the Societa nazionale. 
Ibid. anno ciii-civ. 

S. William Halperin attempts to distinguish the various kinds of anti-clericalism 
which prevailed in Italy after 1871 and describes the controversies between clericals 
and anti-clericals over legislation between that date and 1914. Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 

Niccold Rodolico describes the part played by the Deputazione toscana di storia 
patria in the struggle, which ended in December 1939, to obtain a law for the safe 
preservation of Italian archives, including those in private hands. Archiv. stor. ital., 
anno ciii-civ. 

Sergio Camerani gives a useful guide to published accounts of losses of Italian 
archives in the recent war. Ibid. anno ciii-civ. 

Antonio Panella shows the defects of the law of December 1939 relating to the 
preservation of Italian archives. Ibid. anno cv. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


P. Pennings prints a chronicle of the Lords of Breda, circa 1100-1544. A com- 
posite work ; often inaccurate. Bijdr. en med. van het. Hist. Gen. Ixv. 

B. H. Slicher van Bath traces the history of jurisdiction and government in 
Drente, accounting for the similarities between institutions there and in Friesland 
not from any original resemblance but from the influence of the northern allies of 
Drente in the period of struggle against the power of the bishops of Utrecht, especially 
after 1231. Bijdr. voor de geschiedenis der Ned. i. 

F. Ketner gives a list of the officials of the bishops of Utrecht, 1244-1519, and 
sketches their functions, concluding that they are important chiefly as promoters of the 
use of Roman law and as makers of charters. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lix. 

P. Lefévre, discussing a chronological problem of the thirteenth century, inclines 
to the view that at Liége, where the Féte-Dieu (festum Eucharistiae) which was made 
general in all Christendom by Urban IV (1264) had first been instituted (1246) was 
probably held on the third Thursday after Pentecost until 1254 or even 1264, but not, 
as is usually supposed, after this last date. The date enjoined by the pope which 
became general was the second Thurstlay after Pentecost. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlii. 

J. F. Niermeyer shows from a comparison of their municipal laws that Amsterdam 
was a daughter-town of Utrecht, and suggests that the charter of Guy of Hainault 
was grented on one of his two visits in 1306, but adheres to the view of Brugmans 
that only the municipal law and not the municipal constitution of Utrecht was con- 
ferred on Amsterdam. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lix. 

E. Smedes, The Lutheran minister Balthasar Houwaert (c. 1525-? 1578), con- 
sidered as the probable author of the ‘ Wilhelmus van Nassauwe’. Ibid. Ixx. 
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B. A. Vermaseren, The authorship of the continuation of the Recueil of Hopperus 
published by Wauters and Fruin. Concludes from an (incomplete) study of the 
manuscripts that the compiler of La source et commencement des troubles was an ad- 
herent of the revolt and probably a Calvinist. Ibid. lix. 

W. van Eeden, The official regulation of the curriculum of the Dutch universities, 
1815-77. Ibid. Ixx. 

R. van Roijen prints a correspondence of 1838-42. Fourteen letters from E. 
Lucas, C.-in-C. of the Dutch fleet in the East Indies, to C. L. Lwyde, politician and 
lawyer, in the Netherlands ; and twelve letters from Lwyde to Lucas. Contain politi- 
cal and economic information about the Netherlands and the Netherlands East Indies. 
Bijdr. en med. van het. Hist. Gen. Ixv. 

C. de Ru, The political career of Willem Boreel van Hogelanden. Tijdschr. voor 
geschiedenis, Ixx. , 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


N. V. Ustyugov, Outline of Russian metrology down to the end of the seventeenth 
century. Ist. zap. xix. 

K. V. Kudryashov, Where was Sarkel? [Detailed analysis, particularly of the 
itinerary of Pimen (with maps), arguing against Tsymlyanskaya in favour of a site 
near Kalach.] Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, iv, no. 6. 

A. Mongait, Old Ryazan [up to the Mongol conquest: mainly an analysis of 
archaeological evidence]. Voprosy ist. iv. 

A. Soloviev, The use and meaning of the terms ‘ Great Russia ’ and ‘ Little Russia ’ 
in the middle ages and down to 1654. Ibid. vii. 

A. V. Soloviev, The seal and title of St. Vladimir. [Argues in favour of auto- 
krator.| Byzantinoslavica, ix. 

V. D. Korolyuk, The struggle of Boleslav the Brave with the Church in Poland, 
1018-25. Ist. zap. xix. 

8. K. Shambiny, The ‘ Joachim Chronicle’. [Analysis of it in relation to certain 
other Novgorod chronicles : attributes its final form and name to Patriarch Joachim.] 
Ibid. xxi. 

N. Voronin, The social topography and architectural history of Vladimir in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. [Analysis of evidence in the Chronicles in the light 
of the 1715 map of Vladimir.] Sov. arkheologiya, viii. 1946. 

K. N. Serbina, The chronicles relating to Ustyug [principally the Ustyug entries, 
1218-1571, in the Arkhangel chronicle]. Ist. zap. xx. 

M. Gorlin, ‘ The lay of the ruin of the Russian land and of the death of Grand Prince 
Yaroslav’. [Argues that the second portion of the lay is substantially contained in 
the Strepennaya Kniga, and is of historical value.] Rev. des études slaves, xxiii. 

A. A. Semenov, The meaning of Gaskak in the Golden Horde. [Reviews the evi- 
dence and discusses origin of term: suggests it may have come from the Polovtsy.] 
Izv. Akad. Nauk 8.8.8.R., otd. lit. i yaz. vi. no. 2. 

L. V. Cherepnin, The nature and origin of the nineteen original texts of treaties 
between Novgorod and Tver and Moscow, 1260-1460 c. [Proves that most of them 
were originally in the Tver archives.] Ist. zap. xix. 

V. Pashuto, The economic bases of Lithuania prior to 1300 c. Voprosy ist. viii. 

A. I. Kopanev, Dmitri Donskoi’s will and the acquisition of Byelozero by Ivan 
Kalita. [Argues that it was linked up with the marriage of Ivan’s daughter Fedosia 
with Feodor Romanovich of Byelozero.] Ist. zap. xx. 

V. P. Adrianov-Perets, The Zadonschina: problems of textual reconstruction. 
Izv. Akad. Nauk. 8.8.8.R., otd. lit. i yaz. vi. no. 2. 

A. Yakubovsky, The Golden Horde in the time of Timur, Tokhtamysh and Edigey, 
and its relations with Russia. Voprosy ist. ii. 

R. R. Betts describes the career and end of Jerome of Prague. Univ. of Birming- 
ham Hist. Journal, i. 

Walther Kirchner prints excerpts from a translation from Joachim Burwitz’s 
report of 19 Feb. 1555 on the state of Livonia. (This report gives interesting, if 
overdrawn, details about social life in Livonia, and emphasizes the weakness of the 
country and governments, with a view to persuading King Gustav I of Sweden that 
it would be profitable to intervene.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. 
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V. I. Picheta, Slavery in the grand-princedom of Lithuania in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. [Slaves not a very numerous class: developments in serfdom 
and agrarian organization, stimulated by increased western markets, lead to dis- 
appearance of slavery in the Statute of 1588.] Ist. zap. xx. 

L. V. Cherepnin, The composition and origin of the Novgorod Law Ordinance of 
1475-6. [Discusses its relation to Ivan III’s policy towards Novgorod, and distin- 
guishes elements in it of three earlier ordinances, 1385, 1422 and 1446-7.] Ibid. xxi. 

E. Denissoff discusses (unconvincingly) divergent trends within the Church during 
second half of the fifteenth century, particularly Novgorod and Volokolamsk working 
towards the idea of an autocephalous church and of ‘ Moscow the Third Rome’. 
Rev. des études slaves, xxiii. 

B. D. Grekov, The rising of the Pskov serfs, 1483-6. [Critical analysis of the 
Pskov chronicles, with special reference to the formulation of obligations of serfs.] 
Ist. zap. xx. : 

S. V. Bakhrushin, The composition of the population of Moscow in the sixteenth 
century. [Emphasizes increase of ‘ black’ taxpaying townsfolk, mostly due to 
growth of handicrafts and trade: includes much topographical, and some adminis- 
trative detail.] Izv. Akad. Nauk 8.8.8.R. seriya ist. i filosofii, iv, no. 3. 

N. U. Budovnits, Ivan the Terrible as viewed by Russian historians and writers. 
[Sixty-page chronological survey ; brief on Soviet historians.] Ist. zap. xxi. 

S. B. Veselovsky, Ivan the Terrible’s will of 1572. [Discusses certain features in 
it, and especially the circumstances of 1571-2 accounting for it: main emphasis on 
Ivan’s loss of faith in the oprichniki.] Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, iv, no. 6. 

G. Krasinsky, Ivan the Terrible and the conquest of Siberia. [Argues from 
analysis of contemporary documents, as opposed to the later chronicles, that Ivan, 
not the Stroganovs, was the initiator and maker of policy in relations with Siberian 
Khanate, Yermak, &c.] Voprosy ist. iii. 

I. I. Smirnov, Predecessors of Bolotnikov. [Peasant risings in reign of Boris 
Godunov, particularly on Vokololamsk monastery lands and rising of Khlopko.] 
Ist. zap. xx. 

I. Smirnov, Vasily Shuisky’s policy towards serfdom and the rising of Bolotnikov. 
Voprosy ist. v. 

G. N. Bibikov, Military reforms 1609-10 [undertaken by Skopin-Shuisky ; use of 
pikemen ; influence of Swedish mercenaries.] Ist. zap. xix. 

8. 8. Gadzyatsky, Critical analysis of the Swedish cadastral surveys of Ingerman- 
land, 1618-23. Ibid. 

S. S. Gadzyatsky, Ingermanland at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
[See ante, lxi. 440; analysis of ethnographic composition, economic conditions and 
social structure, mainly on basis of Swedish cadastral surveys 1618-23.] Ibid. xxi. 

D. N. Petrikiev, The estates of B. I. Morozov. [Valuable supplement, based in 
part on archive material, to Yaklovlev’s volumes of documents.] Ibid. 

E. M. Talman, The struggle between Yaroslavl town and ecclesiastical and lay 
landowners over trading and handicraft rights, 1623-48. [Detailed analysis based 
on new archive material.] Ibid. xx. 

N. Ya. Novombergsky, The publication of the 1649 Code of Laws. [Brief state- 
ment, based on archive sources, showing that until 1714 the number of printed copies 
was too small: exact knowledge of the text, and of additions to it, remained the 
perquisite of a few officials.] Ibid. xxi. 

N. I. Privalova, The trade of Kasimov [mainly on the evidence of the local customs 
books of 1654-55: perhaps typical of an unimportant local centre: Tatar population 
were ‘serving men ’, little engaged in trade]. Ibid. 

S. K. Bogoyavlensky, The ‘ German suburb ’ of Moscow in the seventeenth century. 
[Minimizes its cultural and material influence: covers mainly 1652-c. 1681.] Izv. 
Akad. Nauk S8.8.S.R. seriya ist. i filosofii, iv, no. 3. 

V. 8. Frank, The territorial terms of the treaty of Nerchinsk, 1689. [Shows from 
divergences between the Latin and Russian texts how the Russians countered extreme 
Chinese claims.] Pacific hist. rev. xvi. 

S. I. Sakovich, Retail trade in Moscow, Feb.-May 1694. [Analysis of goods for 
retail sale brought in by dealers and of their provenance: primarily food (chiefly 
fish and onions), secondarily domestic utensils and e.g. leather and cheap furs: from 
unpublished Moscow city customs register.] Ist. zap. xx. 
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E. Zaozerskaya, Changes in numbers and organization of Moscow’s posadskie 
lyudi during the reign of Peter the Great. [Detailed analysis based on archive 
material.] Voprosy ist. ix. 

E. N. Zaozerskaya, Analysis of number of factories and works founded 1695-1725. 
[Detailed lists, with sources.] Ist. zap. xix. 

E. Zaozerskaya and N. Rubinstein dispute as to the course of development of 
Russian industry in the eighteenth century. [The latter argues that there were funda- 
mental changes 1740-60 ; the former that there were no abrupt changes.] Voprosy 
ist. xii. 

B. Kafenhaus, Analysis from unprinted internal toll records, 1731 and 1737, of 
the provisioning of Moscow with corn (mainly rye) by water (mainly from Orel) and 
by land. Ibid. ix. 

P. K. Alefirenko, Social reform currents in Moscow in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, with special reference to Novikov. Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. 
i filosofii, iv, no. 6. 

I. Bak, The social, political and economic views of Ya. P. Kozelsky. Voprosy ist. i. 

K. Sivkov, G. I. Popov—a social reformer of the late eighteenth century. [Views 
on serfdom similar to those of Radishchev : based on archive material.] Ibid. xii. 

K. V. Sivkov, Underground political literature in Russia during the reign of 
Catherine the Great. [Mainly false ukazes, pasquilles, and anonymous letters.] 
Ist. zap. xix. 

P. Alefirenko, The plague riots in 1771 in Moscow. Voprosy ist. iv. 

A. R. Ioannisian, Russian diplomacy and the Armenian question, 1782-85. [Uses 
new archive material on Russian plans for acquisition of Persian Trans-Caucasia.] 
Ibid. vi. 

G. Vernadsky, Reforms under Alexander I; French and American influences. 
The rev. of politics, ix. 

Mrs. Beth-Zion Lask Abrahams describes the political activities of Stanislaus 
Hoga in Poland up to 1830, his career in England (as translator to the London Society 
for Conversion till 1845, his return to Judaism, till his death in 1860). Trans. Jewish 
Hist. Soc. xv. 

Kh. G. Adzhemian and others discuss Muridism, Shamyl and Russian policy in 
the Caucasus. [Interesting for divergent views among Soviet historians and un- 
resolved problems.] Voprosy ist. xi. 

8. Nikitin, The origins of the Moscow Slavonic Committee [1856-8: emphasizes 
importance of Palauzov, Gerov and other Bulgarians.] Ibid. viii. 

F. Chebaevsky, The 1858 landowners’ committee of Nizhni-Novgorod government. 
[Analyses on basis of new archive material divisions between landlords on emancipa- 
tion of serfs.] Ibid. vi. 

M. V. Nechkina, Ogarev’s schemes for a revolution in Russia, 1859-62. [Analyses 
six new manuscripts of Ogarev from the Russky zagranichny arkhiv, formerly in Prague : 
emphasizes his links with the first Zemlya i Volya.] Izv. Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 
seriya ist. i filosofii, iv, no. 2. 

I. Kozmenko, Russian public opinion and Bulgaria in 1876. [It was very sym- 
pathetic, but mainly concentrated on Serbia and Montenegro: based on private 
papers of the Panslavs and press.] Voprosy ist. v. 

A. M. Pankratova, The organization and growth of the Bolsheviks in Moscow, 
1893-1917. [General sketch.] Izv. Akad. Nauk, seriya ist. i filosofii, iv, no. 5. 

P. N. Lyashchenko, ‘ Prodameta’ and the trustification of the Russian heavy 
metal industry, 1902-14. [Mainly based on new archive material: prints text of 
agreement between ‘ Prodameta ’ and one metallurgical company.] Ist. zap. xx. 

O. Vaganov, Tsarist colonization policy in Kazakhstan, 1906-14. [Argues that 
it favoured the wealthy Kazakhs at the expense both of the Kazakh majority and of 
Russian colonists: based on archive sources.] Voprosy ist. v. 

E. Chermensky, The elections to the fourth Duma. [Partly based on archive 
material, partly on newspapers.] Ibid. iv. 

V. Kiparsky, Finland and Sweden in Russian literature in the last two centuries. 
Slav. rev. xxvi. 6 

V. Zacek, War-time losses in Czechoslovak archives. Ibid. xxv. 

A. Narochnitsky, Russian collections of documents on Russian foreign relations, 
published before 1917. [Useful bibliographical material.] Ist. zhurnal, i-ii, 1945. 
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Scandinavia 
John J. Murray describes the rising of Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson and the Swedish 
patriots in 1434-6. Journ. Mod. Hist. xix. s 
R. Yu. Vipper, The first gleams of enlightened absolutism in seventeenth century 


Sweden. [Struggle of the monarchy against the nobility, and the agrarian policy of 
Charles XI.] Izv. Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R.., seriya ist. i filosofii, iv, no. 1. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


P. F. de’ Cavalieri prints with a long introduction two recensions of the Greek 
account of the Constantinopolitan notaries Martirius and Marcianus who were martyred 
during the reign of Constantius. Anal. Bolland. Ixiv. 

P. Devos prints from MS. Laurentianus IX 14 an almost contemporary Greek 
adaptation of the sixth century Syriac life of the Persian martyr Siren, and argues 
that she died on 28 February, 559. Ibid. 

J. Eisner, The dating of periods in the ‘ Avar ’ civilization, on the basis of archaeolo- 
gical evidence. Byzantinoslavica, ix. e ; 

V. Moshin, The Russian monastery on Athos and Russo-Byzantine relations in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. [Mainly based on Byzantine eleventh-century 
written sources.] Ibid. 

J. Mousset, Serbian socialism at the cross-roads, 1860-72. [Especially Svetozar 
Markovic, Russian influences, Bakunin and Marx.] Rev. des études slaves, xxiii. 

G. I. Br&tianu, Rumanian history as written by Hungarian historians.. Rev. 
hist. du Sud-Est. européen, xx (1943), xxiii (1946). 

S. Sh. Grinberg, The First World War and the Bulgarian people. [1913-October 
1915; attacks violently Ferdinand and Radoslavov ‘liberal concentration’; at- 
tempts to dissociate main mass of Bulgarian people from favouring war on side of 
Central Powers: qualified praise for the ‘tesnyaki’.] Ist. zap. xxi. 

N. 8. Lebedev, Byzantine studies in the U.S.S.R., 1939-5. Byzantinoslavica, ix. 


F. Halkin surveys publications of Greek hagiographical texts 1940-7. Anal. 
Bolland. Ixiv. 


Spain and Portugal 


Silvio Zavala discusses the influence of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia upon Vasco de 
Quiroga’s proposals for a system of Indian policy in Mexico. Huntington Library 
Quarterly, x. , 

Manoel S. Cardozo describes the religious life of Bahia in colonial times, with special 
reference to the lay brotherhoods. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxiii. 
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